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BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 


THE sea dove some twin shadow has, 

The lark has loves in seas of grass, 

The wild beast trumpets back his vow, 

The squirrel laughs along his bough; 

But I, I am as lone, alas ! 

As yon white moon when white clouds pass ! 
As lonely and unloved, alas ! 
As clouds that weep and droop and pass. 


Oh! maiden, singing over sweet 
At cabin door, in field of corn— 
Where woodbines twine for thy retreat— 
Sing sweet through all thy summer morn. 
For love is landing at thy feet, 
In that fair isle in seas of corn. 

But I, [ am unloved and lorn, 

As winter winds of winter morn. 


The ships, black bellied, climb the sea, 
The seamen seek their loves on land, 
And love and lover, hand in hand, 
Go singing, glad as glad can be. 
But, never more, shall love seek me 
By blowy sea or broken land. 
By broken wild or willow tree, 
Nay, never more shall love seek me. 








THE KANSAS AND COLORADO 
BUILDING AT THE CENTENNIAL 
EXPOSITION. 


BY H. H. 








IF one wishes to realize the sharpest an- 
tithesis which could ever be seen and felt 
between Nature and Art, let him go from 
the Main Building of the Centennial Expo- 
sition directly to the Kansas and Colorado 
Building. The transition, in so few mo- 
ments, from the bewildering and dazzling 
display of all the beauty which utmost art 
can create out of woods, stuffs, skins, 
feathers, clay, metals, gems, to the sooth- 
ing and restful beauty of grains and fruits, 
fresh from fields and trees, gives one a sen- 
sation not to be forgotten. The uncon- 
querable loyalty to Nature, which lives 
deep down in every man’s heart, spite of all 
his apparent indifference to her, is shown 
again and again by the ejaculations of de- 
light which burst from the lips-of most of 
those who cross the threshold of this Kan- 
sas and Colorado Building. The Kansas 
people have “‘builded better than they 
knew.” 

Their beautiful display is not only an at- 
tractive exhibit of the products of their fer- 
tile state, a triumphant record and invita- 
tion; it is a suggestive lesson to artists, 
a significant spectacle to all true lovers of 
beauty. Iam much mistaken if, from this 
time henceforth, the ear of corn be not exalt- 
ed to a new place in decorative art. Its col- 
ors, its wondrous molding, its graceful and 
harmonious adaptations were surely never 
before so fully and successfully shown. Iam 
much mistaken, also, if there do not dawn 
upon thousands of minds, standing on the 
threshold of this building, a new concious- 
ness that simplicity is the secret of true 
beauty; that art too often runs riotously 
mad with intricacies and marvels which are 
only intricacies and marvels and are 
shamed in the presence of Nature. 

The Kansas and Colorado Building is 
in the form of a cross. The east arm 
of the cross is occupied by the Atchi- 
son, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railroad Com- 





pany, with an exhibit of the products 
of the Kansas lands through which their 
road runs. The wisdom of this advertise- 
ment is shown by the following statement 
made to me by a member of the Land Grant 
Company: 

“Tt is really the most astonishing thing 
what an effect this show of Kansas products 
has on Eastern people. For two months 
before I left Topeka, I don’t think there 
was a day on which somebody didn’t come 
into our office and say: ‘I saw your show 
down at Philadelphia, and I’m thinking of 
coming out here to settle. I’ve come right 
out here to look round.,’’ 

The west wing is occupied by the Col- 
orado exhibition. The other two wings 
and the center belong to Kansas. 

The main entrance is in the south wing. 
As you stand in this doorway, looking in, 
the effect of the whole building is most 
picturesque. In the center hangs a huge 
bell, made entirely of long stalks of wheat, 
the bearded heads down, fringing the edge. 
The clapper is a large gourd. It is an 
exact model of the old bell in Indpendence 
Hall, even to the great crack in one side. 
The motto is reproduced faithfully, made 
by seeds sewed on the wheat stalks, Seen 
from below it is distinct, the letters stand- 
ing out of a darker shade on the yellow 
wheat. ‘‘Proclaim liberty throughout all 
the land, to all the inhabitants thereof. 
Lev. xxv, 5,10. By order of the Assembly 
of the Province of Pennsylvania. For the 
State House in Philadelphia.” 

Under this bell stands a dome—an exact 
reproduction in shape of the dome of the 
Capitol at Washington—Gothic arches, pil- 
lars, all. What had Kansas to make color 
for this dome? 

What, to be sure, but fresh green apples, 
packed tight and solid, with here and there 
a few red ones, each apple held firm in its 
place by wires, and the whole dome looking, 
from the doorway, like a piece of superbly- 
colored mosaic in greens. 

And what for the columns? 

They are the greatest triumph of all. 
They are slender glass-tubes, each tube 
filled with grain, corn, millet, rye, oats, 
barley, wheat—all of different colors, and 
most harmoniously alternated; and the cap- 
itals of these columns made of the bearded 
heads of the same grains. 

This dome stands in the center of a cru- 
ciform platform, raised in four tiers from 
the floor and covered with white cloth. 
These tiers also are packed solid with fresh 
apples—three hundred varieties. On the 
upper tier are arranged glass vases filled 
with seed grain, each vase holding in its 
mouth a waving bunch of the same grain 
on the stalk. On the lower tier are 
bunches of vegetables, and on the sides of 
the platform hang ears of corn in great 
bunches, claret and yellow and white. 

The arches of the building are draped 
with cornstalks drooping heavy with both 
blade and ear. Great sheaves of corn- 
stalks, eighteen feet high, stand by the 
side of cases containing specimens of the 
crops of different years. The right hand 
wall of the north wing is hung with such 
specimens, each grain or grass bound tight 
in small bunches, of its full length, and 
fastened at regular intervals on a back- 
ground of bright dark blue. These have 
all been bought by that wise man, Barnum, 
who will, no doubt, know just where to 
put, for the best effect in his museum, these 
bright brown and yellow sheaves, with their 
dark blue background. 





The wall at the end of this wing is a 

beautiful picture. The wing is perhaps 
forty feet wide. The center of the wall is 
filled by a large map of the State of Kansas 
above this, on a bracket,are models of all her 
varieties of gourds. Above these the Kan- 
sas seal of state, in stained glass ; the cen- 
tral tints pale yellow, orange, and green; 
the border of bright blue with the 
motto: ‘At astra per aspera.” This 
stained-glass medallion window is set 
in a frame of ears of corn: first, a narrow 
rim of claret-colored ears singly; next a 
broad band of yellow ears and white ears, 
alternating and radiating from the center ; 
above are overhanging fingers of grains 
and grasses. Above this again, and filling 
the entire wall to the roof, are alternating 
spaces of the white, soft raw cotton and 
wheat. These radiate from the center like 
spokes to a wheel. They were made in 
Kansas, a year ago; so accurately were the 
proportions and details of this building 
planned beforehand. The wheat and the 
cotton were quilted on to strips of canvas, 
then rolled up, packed in a box, and brought 
on, all ready to fit the wall. So with the 
dome in the center. As I stood looking at 
it, one of the enthusiastic Kansas men said 
to me: 

‘You wouldn’t think, now, would you, 
that that left Kansas just one week ago 
to-day ?” 

““What? This whole dome?” 
claimed. 

“Yes. The whole thing. Planned 
there and made there and brought on, just 
as you see it. Not the apples, though. 
They were on the trees, in Kansas, a week 
ago. They came in boxes. It is the crop 
of ’76 that we are showing now. Webegan 
with the crop of 75; but, this week, we’ve 
got that of ’76. All those grains in the 
glass columns were harvested this year; 
and, more’n that, we’ve got the second crop 
of this last summer here, too.” 

The wing decorated by the Atchison, 
Topeka, and Santa Fe Railroad Company 
has two swinging arches thrown across it, 
made entirely of small sheaves of wheat, 
bound on wires, so that the nodding heads 
fringe both the upper and lower lines of the 
arches. The Gothic window, in this wing, 
is shaded by cornstalks, and its inner arch 
inlaid with ears of corn. Above it are the 
same beautiful alternating spaces of white, 
soft cotton and yellow wheat, which com- 
plete the wall at the end of the north 
wing; below it, on a back-ground of bright 
claret-color, are fastened bunches of grain 
and grasses of their full length. In front are 
two revolving stands of sheaves of wheat, 
arranged in graduated tiers, according to 
its length. Each stand has at top a gay ban- 
ner—one of red, one of dark blue, with gold 
fringe. The advertisement placards of the 
railroad company, printed in scarlet, black, 
and white are disposed here and there in 
this wing, and help the general color effect. 
A great ball of pale green hay, for instance, 
looks well on a cone pedestal, covered with 
black, scarlet, and white posters; and a 
bracket of huge sweet potatoes is set off by 
the same colors. The south wing contains 
wagons, specimens of coal, bricks, build- 
ing-stones of beautiful tints, wool, min- 
erals, woolen cloth, yarn, and, what is a 
great surprise to almost everybody, a case 
of silk cocoons and some rolls of good 
ribbon. 

How few people know that French col- 
onists in Kansas are making ribbons which 
sell readily in the market, and are as good 


I ex- 


as the French ribbons? An expert, from the 
Japanese commission now here, has exam- 
ined the cocoons, and says that the fiber of 
the silk is fully equal to the very finest 
raised in Japan. The only defect is in the 
handling. The imported cocoon increases 
in size, in one year of Kansas air, twenty 
per cent. 

Ihave left myself little space in which 
to speak of Colorado’s exhibit. My ignor- 
ance of minerals, however, would compel 
me to be brief in speaking of those, and 
they are the greater part of Colorado’s 
show. She is only a baby state, and on 
this, her first birthday, cannot be expected 
to rival her elder sisters. But experts tell 
me that the most interesting thing in the 
Kansas and Colorado Building to foreign- 
ers are the cases of minerals, which prove 
Colorado’s claim and vindicate her promise 
to be one of our great treasure-houses of 
silver and gold. She brings flour also; 
said to be the very finest flour in America, 
made from wheat grown in her grand 
parks and valleys. There are pictures also 
of her wonderful scenery—photographs 
and a couple of oil paintings on a large 
scale; but he who would know Colorado’s 
beauties for the eye must go there and see 
for himself. You can no more get her 
mountains and caiions secondhand than 
you can her air. 

The picturesque feature of the Colorado 
exhibit is Mrs. Maxwell’s museum of stuffed 
animals and birds, which has already been 
fully described in these columns. The 
collection is not seen at its best here. It 
requires a vista and a foreground; and 
there was not room enough in the Colorado 
wing to give Mrs. Maxwell these. It is, 
perhaps, a still greater triumph, however, 
to have made the animals still preserve their 
wondrous look of vitality and animation, 
spite of a green iron railing and a glass case 
of minerals in the foreground, where there 
should have been only rocks and green fir 
trees—such as she had in her original 
museum in Boulder. 

Colorado ought to have sent more than 
she has. Her great interests of sheep and 
cattle raising ought to have been in some 
way fully indicated. These and her metals 
are her wealth; and in these she is rich; in 
these and in her beauty and in her priceless 
elixir of air. Bless her! 
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REMINISCENCES OF PROF. ALBERT 
HOPKINS. 





BY THE REV. ADDISON BALLARD. 





OnE of the most striking things about 
Prof. Hopkins was his familiarity with the 
Scriptures. He seemed to have the entire 
Bible at command, quoting instantly any 
required passage. At the noon prayer- 
meeting which he led for twenty-five years, 
and at which it was the custom for each 
person attending to repeat a passage from 
Scripture, he would at once correct verbal 
mistakes, however slight. A dozen of us 
were once favored by having him for a few 
weeks at the same table. We readily com-- 
plied with his request that we should follow 
him each morning at breakfast in repeating 
a Bible verse. This being done, he would 
begin with the man at his right, and, going 
around in order, would give a verse corre- 
sponding to each verse that had been quoted. 
I never knew him fail or hesitate either to 
remember in their order the verses cited or 
in giving to each an appropriate parallel. 





One of our company was an inveterate 
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iaggard—late at prayers and tardy at bteak- | mood,” said he, ‘‘I went back and forth | and our gifts. Dr. Sereno E. Dwight, then | descent and name, in connection with either 
fast—but so fertile in excuses as generally | from my hotel to the shop of Troughton | a resident of os aaa of the | the Eastern or Western chur hes. Defec- 
to escape severe ceneure. Coming in later | & Simms, where the instruments I had / Greek committee, de eforéthem an | tive as they e, they 


than usual, one morning, and taking his seat 
at-the table, as-the rest of us were about 
through, with much gravity, he gave for 
his werse ‘‘Woe unto him that riseth mp 

early in the morning!” The merriment 
caused by this clever curtailment of Scrip- 
ture the Professor instantly turned into a 
roar of laughter, at the ‘delinquent’s ex- 
pense, by giving as his parallel ‘‘ Deliver me 
from the hand of strange children whose 
mouth speaketh vanity!” 

An old student loves to tell the penalty 
he once paid for trespassing just a little too 
far on the Professor’s kind-heartedness. It 
was in the famous days of study-hours, 
during which the students were required to 
be in their own rooms, and when, to make 
sure that the law was obeyed, the dor- 
mitories were daily (sometimes oftener) in 
spected by the class officers. ‘‘I was one 
day,” as Prof. P. tells it, ‘‘in a classmate’s 
room, when Prof. H. called, on one of those 
official visits. After conversing awhile with 
the oceupant of the room (apparently wholly 
unaware of my presence), he remarked, 
as if incidentally, that he sometimes 
found students, where they ought not to be, 
during study-hours, in other men’s rooms; 
evidently hoping that this quiet hint would 
suffice, in place of authority or reprimand 
But, as I did not take the hint, he added, 
after a little, that he sometimes found it 
necessary to send young men to their 
rooms, directing, however, neither word 
nor look toward me. [still sat coolly ignor- 
ing any personal reference and wondering 
what delicate piece of strategy the Prof. 
would resort to next. I was not long in 
finding out, for, turning sharply around 
and fronting me, he thundered: ‘‘ P GO 
TO YOUR ROOM!” 

In his Christian character Prof. H. was 
Peter, Paul, and John combined—an amal- 
gam of fervor, logic and tenderness. He 
kept himself in close sympathy with the 
religious life both of the college and town; 
as sensitive to the increase or decline of 
Christian feeling as a thermometer to atmos- 
pheric changes of heat and cold. There 
was through this discernment a nice adapta- 
tion in his labors to the varying conditions 
and needs of the community. The famil- 
iar talks he gave us at the nine-o’clock 
meetings on Sunday morning were peculiar- 
ly impressive. These meetings were held 
in the old conference room in the chapel 
(now Griffin Hall), a place hallowed by 
precious associations and of which the de- 
voted missionary, Calhoun, said: ‘‘I love 
this room. It has so many windows, it is 
so light, it seems near Heaven.” I recall the 
keen. delighted interest which the recital of 
the Professor’s dreams (as he called them) 
was wont to occasion. A revival had be- 
gun inghe college; but the work seemed in 
danger of declining. Prof. Hopkins urged 
the importance of greater earnestness in 
prayer, and in the course of his remarks 
hesaid: ‘‘I hada dream last night, which 
I must tell you. Isaw a stranger in the 
street; a man of wonderful aspect, majestic 
and commanding, yet gentle and sorrowful. 
He had past West College, and was coming 
eastward, keeping the middle of the road, 
like a traveler wholly intent upon his jour- 
ney. I noticed that two or three of the 
more earnest Christians were troubled, on 
seeing that his face was set as though he 
would pass by. He would soon be beyond 
the college buildings, below the hill, and 
out of sight. They communicated their 
anxiety to others, and a great company was 
soon assembled upon the walk. Then, 
clasping hands, they formed an unbroken 
line, the man at one end holding fast by 
the gateway, while the man at the other 
grasped firmly the hand of the traveler, 
who, moved by their loving earnestness in 
this effort to detafa him, turned aside and 
made his abode with them.” 

Speaking to us, once, on the power of a 
watchful Christian sympathy to interpret 
the mental state and necessities of others, he 
gave the following illustration from his own 
experience. It was in London (during his 
first visit abroad), where he was engaged in 
securing philosophical and astronomical 
apparatus for the college. Amofg strangers 
and taken wholly away from those Chris. 
tian aesociations which were his life, he 
fell into a despondent mood. ‘In this 








ordered were being made One morning, 
as I was making my way to the shop, in 
this dejected frame, a bright, genial-faced 
man, an’ entire stranger, accosted’ me, and, 
with a Cordial grasp of the hand, said: 
‘Brother, is not God good? Upon my re- 
plying ‘Yes; I believe that. he is,’ he 
added, with a smile: ‘ Why, then, should 
we be cast down?’ and passed on. My 
gloom was gone; but I nevé¥ afterward saw 
or heard of the kind-hearted stranger who 
discerned my state and spoke the timely 
word of comfort.” 

Iremember, in this connection, the in- 
terest with which he spoke of Troughton. 
Troughton & Simms were perhaps the 
most celebrated. mathematical and astro- 
nomical instrument-makers of that day. It 
used to be said of Troughton that ‘‘ he im- 
proved and extended every instrument that 
he touched, and that every astronomical in- 
strument in turn was the subject of his at- 
tention,” while as a philosophical writer he 
was hardly less distinguished. He was 
high-minded and honorable, but an infidel. 
He seems to have formed a sincere attach- 
ment for Prof. H., although differing so 
widely from him in religious belief. I re- 
member well the almost tearful tenderness 
with which he spoke of their parting. ‘As 
we shook hands,” said the Professor, ‘‘ Mr. 
Troughton’s last words to me were: ‘Prof. 
Hopkins, I bid you an eternal adieu!’ He 
was then about eighty years old, and died 
two or three years later. I cannot forget 
the sadness with which he spoke that fare- 
well, nor the pain I felt as I looked on his 
commanding form, and thought how dark 
death must be to an old man who is without 
God and without hope.” 

LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, EASTON, PA. 





THE CHRISTIAN AND THE TURE 





BY RAY PALMER, D.D. 





Tue Moslem has been, for months, laying 
waste Christian provinces in Europe with 
fire and sword. Peoples, long ground, 
under the heel of tyranny, have been driven 
to assert and to endeavor to vindicate their 
rights. In this struggle, all the old atroc- 
cities of Turkish barbarity are visited on 
them in the faee of the Christian world, 
and the Christian world has looked on with 
comparative indifference. The great powers 
of Europe, each vigilant to watch its own 
interests, have stood temporizing and really 
doing nothing. The British Government 
(England being the heavy creditor of Tur- 
key and jealous of the Russian) has seemed 
half disposed to lend the Ottoman a help- 
ing hand in his attempt to crush the long- 
oppressed and fasten again the yoke upon 
their necks. In our own country, so quick, 
ordinarily, to sympathize with those that 
strive for freedom, no strong feeling of in- 
dignation against the cruel oppressor ap- 
pears to have been awakened. None, at 
any rate, has, as yet, energetically revealed 
itself. Servia and her associates are left to 
fight her bloody battles, and to witness the 
devastation of their towns and cities, and 
the butchery of their detenseless families, 
without the comfort and encouragement of 
friendly and sympathetic voices, or the 
assurance that their heroism awakens ad- 
miration 

It was widely different when, half a cen- 
tury ago, Greece rose in her desperation 
and determined to be free. Her voice of 
agony rang through the civilized world 
and awakened profound emotion. We well 
remember the prompt responses that went 
forth from the United States.. Throughout 
our country there was one great outcry 
against the Turk. The quarterlies teemed 
with articles on the subject of the deadly 
struggle. In the colleges and academies 
essays were written and declamations spoken 
by the young men, that were full of enthu- 
siasm for the Greek: Boys, whose fathers 
and mothers had perished in the massacre 
of Scio, and who were brought to this coun- 
try, were received with warmest welcome 
and were educated, to be sent back in the 
day when Greece should need them. A 
Greek committee was formed, through 
which material aid was sent; and that true 
philanthropist, Dr. 8. G. Howe, went, in a 
spirit of self-devotion, to bear our greetings 


eloquent and scholarly discourse, full of 
the spirit, as the orator intimated, of Dor- 
chester Hights and Bunker gt and this 
owas published and s deepen still’ 
further the ardor of the’ people. Daniel 
Webster, in-the Congress ofthe United 
States, i in. his own grand manner,-lifted up* 
his Voice for Grecian fre 
country echoed his burning words. By 
many such things the heart of ‘Grecee was 
strengthened in the days of her utmost 
straits. 

By and by there came the news of the 
total destruction of the Turkish fleet in the 
Bay of Navarino, by the combined fleets of 
England, France, and Russia. At this 
event the whole American people, it may 
almost literally be said, were in a transport 
of joy. The writer was ther a student in 
Yale College, and he well remembers that 
the excitement among the young men was 
so intense as to have come very near to in- 
volving them in trouble with the authori- 
ties, who, though equally enthusiastic, 
were more moderate in deciding on the 
fittest way of expressing the common feel- 
ing. It was determined, at last, to illum- 
inate the college buildings. The arrange- 
ments were made under the direction of the 
of the faculty—sixteen candles being placed 
in each window of the front of the whole 
seven buildings, as they then stood in line. 
As if Providence specially smiled upon the 
purpose, there came, during the night pre- 
ceding the display, an abundance of snow, 
that fell so gently, in a mild atmosphere, 
that it loaded all the rows of elms with snow 
and sleet; then the storm, ending in rain, 
was followed by a sudden cold, and every 
tree, in every bough and twig, seemed to 
have been transformed to the purest glass. 
That hideous structure, calledaState House, 
had not then been built on the upper green, 
and there was nothing to interrupt the view. 
When, in the evening, the candles were all 
lighted a scene was presented that might 
have figured well in some Arabian tale. 
The light was sufficient to read by, from 
the colleges nearly or quite to the Tontine 
buildings, and the trees all glittered in the 
dazzling sheen asif made of or hung with 
diamonds. One might live a hundred years 
without seeing so many elements of beauty 
brought together. As a celebration of a glad 
event, it was a most gratifying success. 
At college prayers, either on that evening 
or the next morning—we do not remember 
which—the piece of music commencing : 





“Sound the loud timbrel o’er Egypt’s dark sea,” 
was accommodated throughout to the occa- 
sion and made to read: 

“Sound the loud timbrel o’er the Egean Sea, 

The Moslem has fallen, and Greece shall be free!” 
And when the choir, in the fuil tide of 
feeling, sang the line 


“And all his brave thousands were dashed in the 
wave,” 


with a prolonged stress of voice on the 
word ‘‘ dashed,” asif the choir itself were 
helping to push them under, the emotion 
of the audience was too deep to be entirely 
repressed. At least three young Greeks, 
saved from the slaughter at Scio, were at 
that time members of the college classes. 
If, now, it be asked why the struggles of 
the oppressed provinces of Southeastern 
Europe have awakened among us compara- 
tively little sympathy, and the cruelties of 
the Turkish armies but little indignation, 
in comparison with what was felt in the 
case of the Greeks, it will, doubtless, be 
said that it was the land of Homer, Plato, 
and Sophocles; the land endeared to every 
scholar by a thousand classic associations; 
the mother of letters, taste, and art, whose 
wrongs cried aloud to Heaven. No doubt 
it was true in that case that chords were 
touched in the hearts of civilized men by 
the attempt of the Greeks to show them- 
selves worthy of their ancestors, which the 
uprising of no other people could have 
touched in the same manner. But, with 
every allowance that can: reasonably be 
asked for the peculiar position of the 
Greeks, it does seem to us that there is 
something not creditable to us, as Americans, 
in the marked absence of ‘anything like the 
same interest in the present struggle which 
we manifested so demonstratively before. 
The people of these provinces now in arms 





against Moslem domination are Christian in 


are entitled to” Ohristian sympathy; never- 
theless, and all the moré*that.Turkish op- 


} pression: has thade it ‘impossible: for them 
to elevate themselves. It is be¢ause they 


have feltgunder all their disadvantages, the 
quickened pulses of the world’s life and 
the accelerated movemen ts of ‘modern civili- 
zation, and have longed ‘£ gress, that 
they havé been restless in their humiliation 
and have at last resisted unto blood. We 
cannot,if we would, help them to fight their 
battles; but we can rejoice in their aspira- 
tions; we can let them hear our cheering 
words; we can rebuke Turkish barbarity 
in their behalf by a cry of ‘‘ Shame!” 
against which the ministers of the Sultan 
cannot close their ears; we can unite our 
protesting voices with those of the English 
people—too long indifferent lookers-on, but, 
happily, beginning to be aroused to a sense 
of the high responsibility of England in 
this matter. It, surely, little becomes either 
us or the people of Great Britain to stand 
by in silence and see these Christian peoples 
crushed again and Moslem brutality again 
triumphant. Is it not time that the press 
should speak with more decision and deeper 
earnestness, and that some measure, at least, 
of the noble enthusiasm that, in 1827, was 
kindled on behalf of Greece, should not 
only be rekindled, but should find suitable 
expression? It is quite time that Europe 
was rid of Turkish oppression. It seems 
vain to hope for any effectual reform from 
the Sultan,left to himself, however fair the 
promises. Abundant reasons have been 
furnished the Christian powers of Europe 
for interposing,in a summary way,to termi- 
nate the outrages of a power that has been 
so signally abused. Wecannot accord with 
the opinion that Russia is just now more to 
be feared than Turkey. Whatever may be 
the precise adjustment of the present diffi- 
culties, it will not, we may be sure, deliver 
over the Turkish Empire to the Czar. The 
day for that has not yet come. Before it 
does come Protestant Christianity will, 
doubtless, have been too well established to 
be crushed by any unfriendly power, sus- 
tained as it is sure to be by the moral force 
of both England and the United States, not 
to speak of the German Empire. Let Ser- 
via and her allies be sustained and their 
virtual independence secured, and this will 
be one more proof to the Sublime Porte 
that it can prolong the existence of the Em- 
pire only by reform and a just and liberal 
policy. 
New YORK CITY. 
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AT THE PIANO. 





BY ANNA C, GREEN. 





Pray on! Playon! As softly glides 
The low refrain, I seem, 1 seem 
To float, to float, on golden tides, 
By sunlit isles, where life and dream 
Are one, are one; and hope and bliss 
Move hand in hand, and, thrilling, kiss 
*Neath bowery blooms 
In twilight glooms, 
And love is life and life is love. 


Play on! Playon! As higher rise 
The lifted strains, I seem, I seem 
To mount, to mount, through roseate skies, 
Through drifted cloud and golden gleam, 
To realms, to realms of thought and fire, 
Where angels walk and souls aspire 
And sorrow comes but as the night 
That brings a star for our delight. 


Playon! Play on! The spirit fails, 

The star grows dim, the glory pales, 

The depths are roused—the depths, and oh! 
The heart that wakes, the hopes that glow! 
The depths are roused. Their billows call 
The soul from hights to slip and fall ; 

To slip and fall and faint and be 

Made part of their immensity, 

To slip from Heaven ; to fall and find 

In love the only perfect mind. 

To slip and fall and faint and be 

Lost, drowned within this melody, 

As life is lost and thought in thee. 


Ah, sweet, art thou the star? The star 
That draws my soul afar, afar? 

Thy voice the silvery tide on which 

I float to islands rare and rich ? 

Thy love the ocean, deep and strong, 
In which my hopes and being long 

To sink and faint and fail away? 

I cannot know. I cannot say. 





But play, play on. 
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THE SUPREME COURT AND THE 
ENFORCEMENT ACT. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 


Tue recent circular of Attorney-General 
Taft, addressed to the marshals of the 
United States and instructing them as to 
their duties under the laws of Congress, has 
called forth vehement and violent denun- 
ciation on the part of the Democratic press. 
Senator Bayard, of Delaware, charges the 
Attorney-General with an attempt to put in 
force a law which the Supreme Court of the 
United States has declared null and void. 
Mr. George Ticknor Curtis, in a long and 
labored article, published in the New York 
Sun, makes the same accusation. The 
charge, if true, would be a very grave one; 
yet if it be utterly false, then the offense 
consists in making the charge. It may be 
well, therefore, to ascertain how far, if at 
all, the Supreme Court has judicially nulli- 
fied the so-called Enforcement Act of Con- 
gress. 

The act in question is the Act of May 
8ist, 1870, consisting of twenty-three sec- 
tions and containing legislation on a va- 
riety of subjects, while resting its validity 
upon different provisions of the Constitu- 
tion, This act was supplemented February 
28th, 1871, by an amendment of the twenti- 
eth section, which consisted of nineteen 
sections. This amendment was supple. 
mented by the Act of June 10th, 1872. All 
these sections have been classified accord- 
ing to the nature of the subject and by the 
authority of Congress incorporated into the 
Revised Statutes of the United States. 
And, except so far as they have been de- 
clared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court, they are to-day an integral part of 
‘the supreme law of the land”; and, like 
any other part of this law, they are to be 
respected and,enforced. 

Two decisions of the Supreme Court have 
been rendered in regard to the Enforcement 
Act, both of them having reference to sec- 
tions in the original Act. The first case 
decided was that of The United State os. 
Hiram Reese and Matthew Foustee. These 
persons were ispectors of a municipal 
election in the State of Kentucky, and were 
indicted under the third and fourth sections 
of the Act, on the charge of having refused 
to receive and count the vote of one Wil- 
liam Garner, who was a colored citizen of 
the United States. The counts of the in- 
dictment were four; yet the first and third 
were abandoned by the prosecution, leaving 
the second and fourth counts—the second 
based on the fourth section of the Act and 
the fourth based on the third section. The 
United States waived ‘‘ the consideration of 
all claims not arising out of the Fifteenth 
Amendment of the Constitution.” This 
amendment provides that ‘‘ the right of cit- 
izens of the United States to vote shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States, 
or by any state, on account of race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude,” and 
that ‘‘ Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 


‘‘The question,” as the Court said, “left 
for consideration is whether the Act [the 
third and fourth sections], under which 
the indictment is found, can be made ef- 
fective for the punishment of inspectors of 
election who refuse to receive and count 
the votes of citizens of the United States, 
having all the qualifications of voters, be- 
cause of their race, color, or previous con- 
dition of servitude. If Congress has not 
declared an act done within a state to bea 
crime against the United States, the courts 
have no power to treat it as such. It is not 
claimed that there is any statute that can 
reach this case, unless it be the one iti ques- 
tion” [the third and fourth sections of the 
Act}. That part of the Constitution which 
relates ‘‘to elections for senators and rep- 
resentatives,” as the Court expressly said, 
Was not “under consideration” at all, and, 
hence, not involved in the cases ‘The 
power of Congress to legislate at all upon 
the subject of voting at state elections,” as 
the Court also said, ‘‘rests upon this 
amendment”—namely, the Fifteenth; and 
this power extends simply to supplying 
legal protection to ‘‘the new constitution: 
al right which is within the protective 
power of Congress.” This ‘‘new right,” 
as defined by the Court, is not the right to 
vote, since “the Fifteenth Amendment 
does not confer the right of suffrage upon 
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any one,” but the right of not being dis- 
qualified or excluded from voting on ac- 
count of ‘‘race, color, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude.” This is the only right 
secured by the Fifteenth Amendment, and, 
hence, the only one which Congress under 
the amendment is authorized to protect. 

These preliminaries being stated, the 
Court then came to the specific question 
‘‘whether the Act [the third and fourth 
sections] now under consideration is ap- 
propriate legislation for that purpose ”— 
namely to protect the ‘‘ new constitutional 
right ” guaranteed by the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment. The answer to this question is first 
presented in the form of an hypothesis, as 
follows: “If, therefore, the third and 
fourth sections of the Act are beyond that 
limit, they are unauthorized.” What limit? 
This question is thus answered: ‘‘It has 
not been contended, nor can it be, that the 
amendment confers authority to impose a 
penalty for every wrongful refusal to re- 
ceive the vote of a qualified elector at 
state elections. It is only where the 
wrongful refusal at such an election is 
because of race, color, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude that Congress can inter- 
fere and provide for its punishment.” 
Beyond this limit it has no jurisdiction 
over the question. 

Were, then, the third and fourth sec- 
tions of the Enforcement Act exposed, as 
a matter of fact, to the objection of having 
exceeded this limit? This is the last point 
considered by the Court; and the answer 
was that they did exceed the limit author- 
ized by the Fifteenth Amendment. They 
did this by being so worded as to embrace 
other offenses than the specific one for 
whose punishment Congress had power to 
provide. They were faulty by including 
too much, and the Court did not feel itself 
at liberty to correct the fault by judicially 
limiting the scope of their application. It, 
hence, came to the conclusion that ‘‘ Con 
gress has not as yet provided by appropri- 
ate legislation for the punishment of the 
offense charged in the indictment.” The 
law, as contained in the third and fourth 
sections of the Act, was of no force, be- 
cause it exceeded the powers of Congress 
as granted by the Fifteenth Amendment; 
and, hence, there was no law of the United 
States under which the indictment could 
be sustained, even if the facts alleged were 
fully proved. 

Such, in the form of a summary, is the 
whole of this case, as stated by Chief-Jus- 
tice Waite in delivering the opinion of the 
Supreme Court. The case related purely to 
a state election, and, as the Chief-Justice 
distinctly said, had nothing to do with 
“elections for senators and _ representa- 
tives” in Congress or with the power of 
Congressto make or alter regulations in re- 
spect to such elections. There is no doubt 
that the decision is equivalent to a judicial 
nullification of the third and fourth sections 
of the Enforcement Act of May 31st, 1870, 
and of those sections of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States which contain 
these particular sections, This, however, 
does not affect other sections of the Act; and 
it does not affect the circular of Attorney- 
General Taft, unless it proposes, which is 
not the fact at all, to enforce these judicial- 
ly condemned sections. Democrats seem 
to have rushed to the conclusion that the 
whole of the so-called Enforcement Act has 
gone by the board; when the fact is that, so 
far as this case is concerned, only two sec- 
tions of the Act have been touched at all by 
the Supreme Court. Surely, no lawyer will 
pretend that the fault in these sections 
vitiates the whole Act and all its amend- 
ments. 

The other case decided by the Supreme 
Court was that of The United States 7s. 
William J. Cruikshank, William D. Irwin, 
and John P. Hodnut. This is known as 
the Grant Parish case. These parties were 
indicted under the sixth section of the En- 
forcement Act. The indictment contained 
sixteen counts, charging these persons with 
having banded and conspired together to 
deprive certain other persons, being citizens 
of the United States and of African descent, 
of their rights as guaranteed to them by the 
Constitution or laws of the United States, 
and specifying the rights thus referred to. 
The Court, after quoting the section under 
which the indictment was found and brief- 
ly explaining its meaning proceeded to 











say: ‘‘ To bring this case under the opera- 
tion of this statute, therefore, it must 
appear that the right, the enjoyment of 
which the conspirators intended to hinder 
or prevent, was one granted or secured 
by the Constitution or laws of the United 
States. If it does not so appear, the crim- 
inal matter charged has not been made in- 
dictable by any act of Congress.” The 
section itself did not specifically enumerate 
these rights sought to be protected, but sim- 
ply referred to them in general terms; and, 
hence, in order to sustain an indictment 
under it, the rights guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution or laws of the United States, and 
which the alleged conspirators intended to 
violate, must be specified in detail. The 
Court laid down this proposition in the out- 
set of its deliverance. 

The next thing to which the Court pro- 
ceeded isa series of general observations 
upon the separate and distinct functions of 
our two systems of government, neither 
new nor different from repeated previous 
utterances by the same tribunal. All these 
observations are general, and do not in a 
solitary instance mark out the precise line 
which separates these two classes of gov- 
ernmental functions. 

Having made these observations, the 
Court then came to an examination of the 
indictment in detail with reference to the 
question ‘‘whether the several rights 
which, it is alleged, the defendants in- 
tended to interfere with are such as had 
been in law and in fact granted or secured 
by the Constitution or laws of the United 
States.” Chief-Justice Waite classified the 
several counts of the indictment and sub- 
jected them to a rigid analysis, showing 
that, in respect to all but four, the rights 
stated either were not rights guaranteed by 
the Constitution or laws of the United 
States or that their alleged violation was 
not so stated as to make the indictment 
good; and that in respect to four of the 
counts there was no particular specification 
of rights as having been violated. Such is 
the substance of the analysis. The result 
reached was simply this: That the indict- 
ment itself was either a failure to charge 
any offense against any right secured by the 
Constitution or laws of the United States, or 
so loosely and shabbily drawn insome of its 
counts that it did not give the defendants 
due legal notice of the’ crime or crimes 
charged against them. Chief-Justice Waite 
riddled the indictment into fragments, and 
showed in effect the stupidity of the lawyer 
or lawyers that drew it. It furnished no 
basis for conviction because “‘ not good and 
sufficient in law.” 

And this is the whole of the Grant Par- 
ish case, as decided by the Supreme Court 
of the United States. No opinion was 
expressed adversely to the sixth section of 
the Enforcement Act, under which the in- 
dictment professed to be framed. The sec- 
tion was quoted in the outset of the deliv- 
erance; but not the slightest intimation was 

given that it is unconstitutional. 

The state of the law, then, is as follows: 
All the sections of the original Enforce- 
ment Act of 1870, with the exception of 
sections third and fourth, declared invalid 
by the Supreme Court, and with the fur- 
ther exception of section twentieth, which 
was amended by the Act of February 28th, 
1871, and all the sections of this amenda- 
tory act, except as modified or qualified by 
the further amendment of June 10th, 1872, 
form a part of ‘‘the supreme law of the 
land.” They were duly enacted and have 
not been repealed or pronounced unconsti- 
tutional by competent authority. They are 
reproduced, in a classified order, in the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States. What 
the Supreme Court has actually done is to 
condemn two sections of the enforcement 
legislation, and that is all. All the rest 
stands. 

Itis possible that some other sections of 
the Act would meet a similar fate, if brought 
to the judicial test; but this at present is a 
matter of private opinion. It will be time 
enough to treat a law as dead when it is 
dead either by being repealed or by being 
judicially declared unconstitutional. 

There are certain obiter dicta in the de- 
liverances of the Supreme Court which 
show a construction of the recent amend- 
ments to the Constitution different from 
the one that prevailed with the’majority in 








was passed. Of this there can beno doubt. 
The doctrine of the Supreme Court is that 
the Fifteenth Amendment gives Congress 
no power except that of preventing any ex- 
clusion or denial of the right of voting on 
the ground of ‘“‘race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude.” Its doctrine also 
in regard to the Fourteenth Amendment is 
that its guaranty of life, liberty, and prop- 
erty against any deprivation except by due 
process of law, and also its guaranty of the 
equal protection of the laws, are constitu- 
tional restraints upon the powers of the 
states, and have nothing to do with the 
rights of one private citizen as they may be 
affected by the action of another private 
citizen. What Congress can do isto en- 
force the guaranty, and under the Four- 
teenth Amendment it can do “‘no more.” 
These principles of construction are very 
broad in their application, and how they 
would affect other parts of the enforcement 
legislation can be authoritatively determ- 
ined only when the Supreme Court itself 
shall make the application; and this will 
not be until a case arises calling for it. 
Be this as it may, nothing has as yet 
been done by this Court to justify the 
charge that Attorney-General Taft has 
disregarded its authority, unless it can 
be shown that he proposes to execute the 
two sections of the Enforcement Act 
which the Court has condemned. It is 
easy to flood this question with passionate 
rhetoric, for political and party purposes; 
and this, we regret to say, is just what 
Senator Bayard and Mr. George Ticknor 
Curtis have done. They are both of them 
eminent lawyers; yet the one spoke and 
the other wrote as a partisan, and neither 
rendered truthful and exact justice to the 
subject which he professed to be consid- 
ering. 

The character of Attorney-General Taft’s 
circular and the basis on which it rests we 
reserve for consideration in another article. 
What we have attempted in this article is 
simply to show how the law of the land 
stands so far as it has been aictad by any 
action of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 





YALE’S OLDEST GRADUATE. 





BY CLARENCE WINTHROP BOWEN, 





Tue deaths of the oldest graduates of 
our oldest and third-oldest colleges have 
been recently announced. Col. Thomas 
Aspinwall, of Boston, was the oldest liv- 
ing graduate of Harvard University two 
months ago, and Rev. Thomas Williams, 
of Providence, R. I., was, less than two 
weeks ago, the oldest living graduate of 
Yale College. He was born in Pomfret, 
Connecticut, in 1779, left New Haven in 
the year 1800, and died the twenty-ninth of 
last month, at the advanced age of ninety: 
seven, Since the death of Judge Herring, 
of New York, he has been the only sur- 
viving graduate of the ejghteenth century: 
The oldest living alumnus of any American 
college is now believed to be Benjamin Ho- 
bart, Esq., of South Abington, Mass. He 
graduated at Brown University in 1804, and 
attended the last commencement, in good 
health, at the age of ninety-five. 

The eccentricities of the latter period of 
Rev. Thomas Williams’ life are well known 
to the present generation. A simple recital 
of them would fill a dozen reams of paper. 
But oddities were as peculiar to his charac: 
ter a couple of generations ago, when he 
was a young man. On leaving college he 
was appointed the first principal of Wood: 
stock Academy,:in Connecticut, which in- 
stitution was founded in the year 1800. 
The committee who called on President 
Dwight, of Yale College, to inquire 
into the character and standing of 
Mr. Williams, received this recommenda: 
tion: “It would not do to assert that he 
was the best scholar; but there were none 
better than he.” As an instance of the 
newly-appointed teacher’s faith in prayer, 
the following anecdote may be told: Ow- 
ing to the severity of the winter of 1801, it 
was difficult to keep warm the academy at 
Woodstock. The large chimneys of the 
building sometimes took a fancy to smoke 
at both ends, much to the annoyance of 
teacher and scholars. After several vain 
attempts one day to remedy the matter, the 
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Principal rapped loudly on the table and 
called out: ‘‘ Attention! Letus pray.’ He 
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then prayed the Lord to take away the 
smoke. And it went,as Mr. Williams after- 
ward remarked. 

Another day, as there was no wood, Mr 
Williams dismissed the school, and had 
hardly reached the meeting-house before 
‘* Priest” Lyman, as the minister was then 
called, came running toward the academy, 
hat off, with a bundle of wood in his arms, 
called back the scholars, and told the pre- 
ceptor to continue school till the close of 
the day, so anxious was he that the schol- 
ars should get what he called “their 
money’s worth of learning.” Not forget- 
ful of this incident, Mr. Williams started, a 
few days after, for the school, somewhat 
earlier than usual, and, in answer to a ques- 
tion from ‘‘ Priest” Lyman, said he was 
walking out to get some wood. Though 
assured by the minister that there was plen- 
ty of wood at the school, he began to walk 
faster, saying there was no wood. Mr. 
Lyman ran after him, calling out: ‘‘I tell 
you there is.” Mr. Williams answering: “I 
tell you there ain’t.’”” And they both ran 
up to the academy, the one calling: ‘‘I tell 
you ther is,” and the other ‘‘I tell you 
there ain’t,” each becoming more positive 
every time he made the assertion. But Mr. 
Williams reached the Academy first, and, 
pointing to the empty wood-box, said: 
‘‘ There, I told you so!” Mr. Williams was 
extremely fond of music, and would often 
go down after school and sing with Major 
William Flynn, the village blacksmith and 
one of the famous ‘‘ Singing masters” of 
Eastern Connecticut. 

One of Mr. Williams’ mottoes was 
‘*Cleanliness is next to godliness.” For 
nearly every morning, during the winter, he 
was in the habit of walking down the hill 
back of the village church at Woodstock, 
and, sitting on a rock beside a spring, for 
half an hour would bathe his feet. Before 
going to bed, he was frequently known to 
run round the church barefooted, when 
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carry on a lively conversation, was not in 
the least deaf, and was accustomed to read 
several hours a day without spectacles. 
The feeble state of his health has not 
permitted him to preach during the last 
few years. His death recalls to mind an 
eccentric minister, an untiring worker, a 
bold theologian, and a devout Christian. 





AUTUMN. 


BY R. R. BOWKER. 





THE air is balm. 

A tender calm 
Broods over all. 
The ripe leaves fall 
Quietly. Dear, 
Autumn is here. 


The Indian breathes 
His peace-pipe wreaths 
Over his land. 

With summer-hand— 
Hush ! from the blue 
Bends Manitou. 


A golden haze 
Pervades the days. 

The clouds, sun-kissed, 
Melt into mist. 

Aflame, the trees 

Are mysteries. 


Ripe for the wain 
The golden grain 
Bows lIcw its head. 
The apple red 
Hangs from the tree, 
Oh! generously. 


All hours attune. 

The mellow moon 
Beams full. Each star 
Shines clear and bright. 
It is not far 

To Heaven to-night. 


Hot youth is sped. 
Summer is fled. 

Ah! not too sdon 
Comes afternoon, 


but obedience; and we cannot well obey a 
book. A book is not, then, our true mas- 
ter.” He says, again: ‘‘We needed to go 
from the wrong person, not to a book, but 
to the right person. From the Pope to the 
Lord; from Christ’s vicar, so-called, to 
Christ.” 

Most truly, ‘‘What the age needs is a 
master, and that Master is Christ.” But 
where shall this age find this Master, except 
in the Bible? And what else did the 
Reformation, for the millions whom Rome 
had enslaved, than to set them at liberty, 
and give them opportunity to find Christ in 
the Holy Scriptures, which he himself bids 
us ‘‘search,” just because ‘‘ they are they 
which testify of him”? 

Right here is our brother’s fallacy. He 
assumes that the Reformation gave us the 
Bible instead of Christ. In truth, it gave 
us Christ 7x the Bible. It gave us the Bible 
for the sake of the Christ, of whom it is 
full. The objection is as if one should 
say: ‘‘Give me not ‘the cup,’ but the wine.” 
Christ gave us the wine im the cup—the 
cup for the sake of the wine in it. 

This is not the first time we have seen 
objection made to an overestimate of the 
Bible. ‘‘Bibliolatry” is a term which has 
sometimes been used to express it. There 
may be need of that term, perhaps, to 
stigmatize a superstitious feeling toward 
the leaves and covers which make up the 
volume, with little knowledge or study of 
the divine words which are written within 
it. Prof. Stowe in his ‘‘ History of the 
Books of the Bible” very properly says: 
“The Bible is not an amulet, a charm, a 
fetich, a thing which by its mere presence, 
without any voluntary agency exerted in 
connection with it, accomplishes its pur- 
pose. It isnot to be used as the believers in 
witchcraft use a horseshoe, or the super- 
stitious Christian his relic or crucifix.” 

Probably there are Protestants who need 
just such a caution. They need to know 
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tyrants and rejection of God—in lawlesg 
atheism. But the real emancipations of 
this and the past ages have been won by 
the men whose motto has been “ Resistance 
to tyrants is obedience to God,” and whose 
avowed doctrine has been: ‘‘ We ought to 
obey God rather than men.” Those who 
set up their own wills against their despots, 
who say ‘‘ We will not obey our rulers be. 
cause they are ruling without our consent,” 
can be conquered and made to obey by 
force. But they who say to tyrants: ‘‘ We 
cannot obey you because you command 
what God forbids, or you forbid what God 
commands ”—such men and women can be 
murdered; but they cannot be conquered, 
They can be martyred; but they cannot be & 
enslaved. Martyred, murdered, their blood 
and ashes become mightier forces in history 
than their lives. Huss and Hampden are 
more influential in this ‘‘ current age” than 
in the ages in which they were slain. So 
also is Wiklif. 


“The Avon to the Severn runs, 
The Severn to the sea; 
And Wiklif’s ashes spread abroad 
Wide as the waters be.” 


‘“‘And so the ashes of Wiklif are the 
emblems of his doctrine, which is now dis. 
persed all the world over.” 

Respectfully, instead of saying ‘‘ What 
we needed was not emancipation; it was 
change of mastership,” I would rather say: 
‘* What we needed was emancipation from 
the tyranny of an audacious usurper, in 
order to an intelligent subjection and loy- 
alty to our rightful Lord.” 

It is worthy of note that in the New 
Testament, Christ is oftenest called 
“Master” in the good old sense of 
“teacher”  [d:daoxaroc—didaskalos, from 
which we form our word didactic]. Doubt- 
less, this includes the idea of authority, as 
wellas of wisdom. To learn of him is to 
obey him. But it is an intelligent and 
loving obedience; not blind and forced sub- 
jection. They who willingly submit tobe * 
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gregations of the present day. When he And youth was fair were too sacred to be read or studied by | truth and to him; who vaunted their de rar 
desired to preach particularly well, he was in And Hope’s smooth tongue them, or even to be written or printed in | scent from Abraham and their having nev- arr 
the habit of taking off his shoes in the pul- Se ey oe ee their ‘‘ vulgar” tongue, exactly as she had | er been “‘in bondage to any man”; whom, shc 
pit before he began his sermon. His illus- pyrene crate 


‘trations were generally more forcible 
than elegant. He accepted an invitation to 
preach in a small town in Massachusetts, one 
Sunday. In the middle of his discourse he 
took occasion to compare God’s chosen 
people, castin® all manner of wickedness 
from their hearts, to a horse kicking away 
whatever gave offense. ‘‘1 tell you the 
horse would kick,” he repeated, and with 
that he drew back and let his brother min- 
ister feel the practical effects of his forci- 
ble illustration. Tradition does not relate 
whether Mr. Williams had his shoes on at 
that time or not. 

Old Dr. Nathaniel Emmons, one of the 
most brilliant theological lights of the last 
generation, was an intimate friend of Mr. 
Williams. One day they each promised to 
write the funeral sermon of the other. 
Several years passed by and Dr. Em- 
mons was anxious to hear how his 
friend judged his character and writings. 
So, after some solicitation, Mr. Williams 
began to read the funeral sermon. He 
rolled along smoothly enough for a half 
hour, until he began to untangle Dr. Em- 
mons’s theology. ‘‘Stop! Stop!” cried 
the Doctor. ‘‘ That is false!” 

‘‘Hush!” replied Mr. Williams, ‘you 
can’t talk. You are a dead man!” 

A hundred such stories are floating around 
New England. 

Besides publishing several volumes ef 
sermons, Mr. Williams edited, for a year, a 
monthly called The Christian Monitor. A 
simple enumeration of the pamphlets he 
has written would be almost impossible. 

At the age of ninety-five, and, no doubt, 
later, Rev. Thomas Williams was able to 





Ah! age was bare. 


Yet now, dear wife, 
We own our life. 
Love’s earliest kiss 
Had less of bliss 
Than that holds fast 
The whole dear past. 


The air is balm. 

A wider calm 
Broods over all. 
The ripe leaves fall 
Quietly. Dear, 
Autumn is here. 





THE MASTER WE NEED AND 
WHERE TO FIND HIM. 





BY H. A. NELSON, D. D. 





A vicorovs writer in Tak INDEPENDENT 
affirms: ‘‘ What the age needs is a Master; 
and that Master is Christ.” In discuss- 
ing this proposition, he declares that 
‘the current age” is ‘‘too self-willed.” 
‘*Its fondness for freedom has grown mor- 
bid.” The remedy which he prescribes for 
this morbidness is ‘‘ obedience.” But, then, 
the question at once emerges: ‘‘ Obedience 
to whom? to what?” Rome is ready with 
her claim; but her claim is promptly and 
justly rejected. Rome is plainly told: 
‘You also need a Master; you as much as 
we. We both need the same master.” 

Then, says this writer, comes the Ref- 
ormation, and bids us take the ‘‘ Bible for 
our master.” This, he says, we Protestants 
have been trying for three centuries, and 
he admits that we have gained some- 
thing;.but not yet have found ‘‘ what we 
need.” ‘‘ For what we need is not revolt, 





taught them that ‘‘the cup ” was too sacred 
to be put into their unconsecrated hands, 
its contents too holy te be touched by their 
vulgar lips. Brave Wiklif and sturdy 
Luther and their peers gave battle to that 
Romish nonsense; rescued the stolen cup 
and the captive Word from the despotic 
hierarchy; gave them both to the awakened 
and emancipated people—both and the con- 
tents of both—both not to be superstitious- 
ly adored, but both to be intelligently and 
believingly used. 

The respected writer to whom I am re- 
plying says: ‘‘The Reformation emanci- 
pated us. But what we needed was not 
emancipation. It was change of master- 
ship. We never were made for a state of 
emancipation. We were made for obe- 
dience.” This seems to me a fallacious 
use of the word emancipation, which, right- 
ly used, does not imply revolt against law, 
but against tyranny; not escape from 
righteous authority, but deliverance from 
unwarrantable usurpation of authority. It 
is not the overthrow of government, but 
“abolishment” of slavery. Our brother 
says that ‘‘the current age” means ‘“li- 
cense,” when it cries “liberty.” In so far 
as this is true he is bravely right in assur- 
ing the age that what it cries for is not 
what it needs, But is that the unanimous 
voice of the ‘“‘current age”? I trow not. 
I hear other cries, and, if not louder, they 
sound more steady and clear; and when- 
ever the calm vote of the age is fair- 
ly taken, I am not prepared to give it up 
that the wild voices will carry it. In “the 
current age,” doubtless, as also in the age 
gone by, there are some who think that lib- 
erty is only to be found in resistance to 





nevertheless, he knew and declared to be 
slaves of sin. Sublimely he offers himself 
as their emancipator—himself, the Son, 
ever abiding in the Father’s house, able to 
make them free indeed, but proposing to do 
so only by the truth—truth which to know 
they must ‘search the Scriptures” and 
must have God’s ‘‘ Word abiding in them.” 

Even so in this “current age,” if we will 
be free indeed, we must be subject to Christ, 
loyal to him, the King of Zion and of 
Heaven. But so we only shall be when 
with our whole hearts we are attentive, sub- 
missive, obedient to his Holy Word, the 
Scriptures, which testify of him. 

In the article referred to it is well and 
truly said: “We needed freedom in obedt- 
ence.” This we only have by means of the 
Bible. This very largely they do have who 
have the Bible in their own tongue, and are 
allowed to read it and apply their own 
“private judgment” to its contents. Such 
readers are not apt to reject the help of 
scholars. They accept it as help; they do 
not submit to it as dictation. They ought 
not. They neednot. They know that true 
scholarship does not ask them blindly to ac- 
cept its dictation; but sends them home 
better able intelligently to ‘‘search the 
Scriptures, whether the things it has spoken 
to them are so.” 

Instead of saying ‘“‘We need a mas 
ter, not a code; the lawgiver, and not 
a law; a Saviour, and not a creed,” 
let us, rather, say: ‘‘ We need a master and 
a code,” enacted by him; ‘the lawgiver 
and the law,” clearly and authentically 
written; ‘“‘a Saviour anda creed,” a Saviour 
apprehended in a belief which can be intel 
ligibly stated. In so far as it is true of this 
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age that ‘it loves a freedom which is 
pondage, and it hates a bondage which is 
freedom,” I heartily agree with that writer 
that “‘ the cure of all, the health, the salva- 
tion, is OBEDIENCE TO CupRist,” for I un- 
derstand him to mean, not an attempted 
obedience to Christ’s ethical teachings, 
without a trustful acceptance of him as an 
atoning Saviour; but that obedience which 
comes only of such acceptance and trust. 
Just here we find hope for this age; for in 
this age, aS in no previous one, men are 
searching the Scriptures, and more than 
ever are finding the Christ in them. 

The most attractive of all public exercises 
to the people of this age are ‘‘ Bibie read- 
ings”; and these are the more attractive 
the more conspicuously the Son of Man is 
“lifted up” in them. The most popular 
preachers in this age are those whose 
preaching has the most Bible and the most 
Christ in it; who show most clearly how 
full the Bible is of Christ. 

Similarly significant is the popularity of 

the International Sunday-school Lessons. 
All round the world we are studying the 
Bible in concert. Our Bible lessons are 
selected by a committee having no author- 
ity, nO power beyond that of respectful 
proposal; and, although these selections do 
not satisfy all, and cannot be supposed to 
be always the best possible, it is evident 
that they are approved in proportion to 
their success in helping us attain a wide 
and impartial acquaintance with the whole 
Bible and as they recognize Christ as the 
grand theme of both the New Testament 
and the Old. 

With all the self-willed headiness of this 
age, with all its morbid, fondness for free- 
dom, is there not some good hope that it 
will find its Master? It can find him only 
in the Bible. 

GENEVA, N.Y. 
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MISS PHELPS’S TRAMPS. 


BY WILLIAM M. F. ROUND. 








A FEW weeks ago there was published in 
THE INDEPENDENT an article written by 
Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, and, in con- 
sideration of its subject matter, very ap- 
propriately headed ‘‘My Tramps.” The 
article was a kind, womanly, unreasonable 
piece of special pleading for the vagrant 
loafers that overrun the country and get a 
precarious living by very questionable 
methods. They lie and steal, intimidate 
women and threaten men, wreck railway 
trains, drown pet animals out of spite, rob 
hen-roosts, burn fences, and commit sun- 
dry other offenses against decency and 
order. When I say ‘“‘they” I mean the 
rank and file of the great irrepressible 
army by whose deeds the class, as a class, 
should, of course, be judged. Miss Phelps 
argued from the exceptions to prove the 
tule, while I propose to argue from the 
tule, allowing Miss Phelps undisputed pos- 
session of the exceptions, admitting their 
existence, and only wishing that there 
were more of them. 

We live in the country, and in the same 
part of the country where Miss Phelps 
lives, We have our plate of food and mug 
of coffee for every hungry beggar at the 
door. We are even given in some degree 
to a study of human character; yet, after a 
family council, we have set down tramps 
as a bad lot. It is all very pretty, very 
sentimental, and, no doubt, very touching 
to hear the tramps relate their stories, and 
complain of the lack of work—sitting ‘‘ hour 
after hour” in the back entry. But we 
have so often gone to the bottom of these 
stories and found them lies, and so often 
had work at our hands refused, that we 
have lost faith in the truthfulness of our 
vagrants, and come to doubt very much 
their inclination to become industrious 
members of society. 

The other day a hollow-eyed, pale-faced, 
sad-visaged tramp knocked at our door, 
and so looked the picture of misery that 
Wwe were collectively as a family and indi- 
vidually as Christians touched with pity. 
We asked him in and, questioned him as to 
his past and future, while he gorged him- 
self at our board. I use the word “ gorged ” 
advisedly, for I never saw a man eat with 
less regard for the habits of civilization. 
He was the son of a clergyman, he said, a 
member of the Baptist church in B———., a 
small town in Western Massachusetts; was 
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himself a carpenter, trying to make his way 
to Portland, where he expected to find 
friends and employment. He had no mon- 
ey; had had no work for months; was 
starving, literally starving when he came 
to our door. He told his story in such a 
frank, straightforward way that we be- 
lieved him, and sent him on his way with 
such aid as we could—put money in his 
purse, did him up a substantial luncheon, 
and bought his railway ticket as far on his 
journey as we could from our little way- 
station. Well, what cameofit? We found, 
on inquiring, that he had never lived in 
B , that there was no Baptist church 
in B———, that he had supped well and 
slept the night before at the house of some 
friends a mile away, where he had also re- 
ceived a donation of money and where he 
had told them he was amason. He sold his 
railway ticket at the station, spent his 
money in getting drunk at the nearest bar- 
room, and gave his luncheon to the bar- 
keeper’s dog. That is one of our experien- 
ces. We have had plenty, far too many 
similar ones to have any confidence in any 
tramp who does not have somebody be- 
sides himself to vouch for his character 
and story. Nine out of every ten who read 
this article will know of similar instances 
and uphold me in saying that the tramp is 
not a creature to be depended on. 

And what delicacy of feeling Miss Phelps’s 
tramps are wont to manifest! ‘‘ They sit 
upon the doorstep patiently, quick to see 
the first sign of failing hospitality in their 
hostess, and generally ready to ‘move on’ 
before their entertainment has begun to 
weary her.” We wish our tramps were 
like that. We feed them, and they hang 
about the door-yard, and smoke their pipes 
under our windows, and seem to take a 
fiendish delight in knowing that the women 
folk are terrified and annoyed by their 
presence. The other day one fell into a 
drunken slumber by a neighbor’s kitchen 
stove, and, when roused and gently asked 
to “ move on,” answered the servant by the 
most violent and indecent language, and it 
was only when one of the farm-hands was 
called in to remonstrate with him that the 
miserable loafer slunk away like the cow- 
ardly puppy he was. 

And what airs these peripatetic loafers 
assume! One came to breakfast the other 
day, and, after he had eaten all the beef- 
steak, seemed still hungry. We offered 
him a plate of doughnuts to eat with his 
coffee. ‘‘ No, marm/” he said. “I came 
from Brooklyn. City people don’t eat 
doughnuts for breakfast.” We felt that 
we had shown our ignorance of city cus- 
toms and mildly suggested: ‘‘ Pie?” ‘No, 
nor pie neither!” He said: ‘‘If I’m round 
here at dinner-time, maybe I’!l stop in and 
try it.” 

Our good doctor’s wife, whose heart is 
overflowing with the milk of human kind- 
ness, was Called to the door the other day 
by a tramp, who asked for food. She cut 
a bountiful slice of cold roast-beef and laid 
it between two slices of well-buttered 
household bread, and handed it to the beg- 
gar. He turned up his vulgar nose in dis- 
gust, and said: ‘“‘ Ain’t you goin’ to set a 
table? ’Cause, if you ain’t, I don’t want it. I 
ain’t used to takin’ my victuals in my fin- 
gers.” 

Ah! yes, Miss Phelps, you are quite 
right in saying that “‘ there are two sides to 
every created thought or thing.” You are 
fortunate in having seen the coleur de rose 
side of tramp-life. We have only caught 
feeble glimpses of it; and we have gener- 
ally been swindled in a most humiliating 
way when we have tried to get a better 
view of it. 

And, then, the papers—they teem with 
atrocities committed by tramps. Here is one 
man who had his orchard destroyed, and 
on one of his dead tree-stumps a writing 
which said: ‘‘Let this be a warning to 
those who refuse tramps when they ask for 
something to eat.” Here is an item that 
tells how a train was wrecked by tramps, 
and the unfortunate travelers robbed while 
in their helpless condition.. Here an item 
that tells of scenes of innumerable outrages 
that trampshave perpetrated. Oh! depend 
upon it, they are a bad lot. 

And who are these tramps? Where 
do they come from? They are generally 
shiftless fellows, who will not be tolerated 
by those who know them best. An honest, 
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industrious man is always best off among 
his friends, if he is out of employment and 
in need; and an honest and industrious 
man will make friends wherever he chooses 
to stop, if he stays long enough to let his 
qualities of character be known. They are 
generally men driven out of their own 
homes and from town to town by their 
misdeeds. They are the foul spots that 
society is making an effort to slough off. 
They are, in many cases, fugitives from 
justice, who can only escape the law by 
perpetually ‘‘ moving on.” 

**No work! no work! no work!” It is 
the cry of the tramps, I know. But just 
offer them work, and see what they'll do 
about it. The late Dr. Wayland always 
kept work on hand for the wandering beg- 
gars to do; but it’ was very seldom that 
they would deign to lift a finger in exchange 
for the aid he gave them. Some of the 
towns have made it a rule to give no help— 
not so much as a meal or lodging—to able- 
bodied applicants without requiring a 
certain amount of labor from them in ex- 
change. Those towns have been shunned, 
as if a plague was in them. In our own 
town there are thousands of bushels of 
apples to be gathered, and help cannot be 
found; but tramps pass through by the 
score, and won’t enter an orchard, except to 
fill themselves with the fruit, because our 
farmers can’t afford to pay them more than 
a dollar a day and board for work. ‘‘‘ Oh! 
no,” they say. ‘‘ We are mechanics, and 
used to earn four or five dollarsa day. We 
are ‘Crispins’ or Trades’ Union men, and 
we ain’t agoing to submit to the tyranny of 
capital.” One tramp frankly told me, the 
other day: ‘‘I’ve been offered my board 
and five dollars a week for work; and I had 
a good mind to knock the man down. I 
ain’t no nigger slave.” If you live in the 
country, and don’t believe what I say, ask 
your first tramp to saw a little wood, in ex- 
change for his breakfast, and see what he’ll 
reply. Or, if you live in the city, ask him 
to clean off a sidewalk or dig up your 
back yard. You'll find out pretty quickly 
that it isn’t work he wants. 

All this may have a very uncharitable 
sound, a very unchristian ring to it. But 
one’s whole Christian duty is not summed 
up in giving the asked-for bread. It is as 
much a duty to discriminate in our chari- 
ties as it isto give at all. Our duty in re- 
gard to tramps should be measured by the 
greatest-good-to-the-greatest-number gauge. 
We, as integral parts of society, are bound 
to keep society as clean, and sweet, and 
pure, and honest as possible. We are 
bound to protect our families, and our 
neighbors, and ourselves. It is sometimes 
a positive wrong to follow out a benevolent 
impulse. We rob the deserving poor when 
we give to the undeserving poor. We are 
bound to search out and discriminate in 
choosing the object of our charity. ‘‘ Ah!” 
you say, ‘‘I can’t stop to search out the 
antecedents and study the merits and de- 
merits of every beggar.” Of course, you 
can’t. But there is exercise enough for ben- 
evolence among people that you know all 
about. Give to them; don’t withhold your 
hand; but send the tramps to the authori- 
ties, who have made a study of this genus 
home. Practice has given them sharper 
eyes and experience has given them better 
judgment in detecting imposters. 

‘‘After all,” says Miss Phelps, ‘‘ we 
would any of us rather be cheated by the 
rascal than to doubt one good man.” 
Verytrue. Butisit better worth while to be 
cheated by nine rascals than to doubt one 


good man? To feed rascals is to breed 
rascals. So long as rascaldom is well fed 
rascaldom will flourish and wax fat; and 
the more rascality increases the more hon- 
est men will be kept out of their dues. 

In a country like our own—where the 
resources are practically inexhaustible and 
there is more food wasted each year than 
would feed some of the smaller nations of 
the world—there is something radically 
wrong in the man if he wants for any great 
length of time. Poverty is in most cases 
the result of indolence, or intemperance, or 
of such moral disease as renders a man in- 
eligible for the benefits and rewards of 
society. We don’t take kindly to habitual 
law-breakers; and they don’t have the same 
claims upon us as honest, law-abiding men. 
We don’t bind ourselves in sympathy to the 
man who takes such a view of the labor 
question that he won’t work unless he can 
get a price out of all proportion to his 
worth. A little starving will be whole- 
some for such a man. 


STILL RIVER, Mass. 
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Dibliont Research, 


THE new volume of “The Journal of the 
German Oriental Society’? contains a paper by 
Dr. Euting on the Phenician inscription of Sher- 
shel, found February, 1875, and now in the 
Louvre. Itis on a block of white marble, and 
is perfect with the exception of the last line, in 
which some five or six letters have been lost. 
M. Derenbourg’s translation of the inscription 
(given in the ‘‘ Comptes-rendus de V Academie des 
Inscriptions,’? July—September, 1875) is as fol- 
lows: 

(1.) A lasting memorial for the good (and) in- 
telligent woman. Rosh has erected this 
monument, 

(2.) the daughter of Abdashmun, son of Azru- 
ba’al, to her mother, as a mark of affec- 
tion, after a stele had been made 

(3.) for the living by her [Rosh’s] husband 
Azruba’al, the younger. Hddba’al had 
set out, the daughter of Shaklan 

(4.) her mother, in order to submit herself for 
50 years on the island of Khashbar to the 
prescribed purification, 

(5.) and she has kept herself from looking at 
the waters of Kana and the island of 
Dara, to preserve herself in happiness, 

(6.) as also she has been recompensed [for the 
accomplishment of her determination], 
even she who is laid to sleep aged 80 
years. 

Prof. Euting would render the first line 

somewhat differently, as ‘‘ Praise to our Lord 

Ammon! Rosh the daughter of Abdeshmun 

has busied herself to erect a memorial.”” The 

great interest of the inscription lies in the 
locality in which the purification is said to have 
taken place. The holy and blessed island of 

Khashbar is contrasted with the accursed and 

unholy waters of Kana, just as Ebal and Geri- 

zim are in the Old Testament. Khashbar itself 
may be compared with the island of ‘Eorépa, 
which Strabo places in the lake Tritonis. It 
had a temple of Venus upon it and was identi- 
fied with the island and garden of the Hesperi- 
des. In later times, however, with the in- 
crease of geographical knowledge, the Hes- 
perides were transferred to the Canary 

Islands, and Khashbar, therefore, in this in- 

scription, might easily be considered to rep- 

resent the latter. This is confirmed by the 
fact that Ptolemy (IV, 6) calls the Can- 
aries Kaorepia, and that opposite the Canaries 

was a river named Darat (Pliny, N. H, V, 1, 10) 

full of crocodiles. Now the crocodile is 

termed the khayyath kaneh, or “‘ beast of the 
reeds,”’ in Psalm Ixviii, 31, where the author- 
ized version mistranslates ‘‘ company of spear- 
men’; and we may accordingly conjecture that 

“the waters of Kana,’’ or “the reed,’? men- 

tioned in the inscription refer to the river 

Darat as infested by crocodiles. To the 

same volume Dr. Mordtmann contributes some 

fragmentary Himyaritic inscriptions, the first 
of which only is perfect. This he trans- 
lates “To Almakah, lord of Awwam, have 
the sons of Phari’ dedicated the image for 
the welfare of their habitations.”” Another 
inscription mentions “your lord Shammir 

Yur’ish.’? This is the very personage who ap- 

pears in the list of Himyaritic kings and about 

whom many legends are told by the natives of 

South Arabia. As Mordtmann observes, the 

mention of this monarch tends to show that 

the list of Himyaritic kings given by Arabic 
writers is not so apocryphal and worthless as 
is ordinarily supposed. 

....The Louvre is the only museum in Eu- 
rope which devotes an entire room to the an- 
tiquities of Palestine. The number is not large, 
but some of them are quite remarkable. There 
are three sarcophagi taken from the tombs of 
the kings. Of one of these only the semi- 
cylindrical lid remains; but it is asserted 
(though on this point we do not put full confi- 
dence) in the Journal Officiel to belong to the 
sarcophagus of King David. It is richly dec- 


orated with vine and oak branches. A second 
has an inscription to the effect that a Queen 
Sadda was buried in it. The celebrated column 
of the Moabite King Mesha is also in this hall, 
and dates back to nearly nine hundred years 
before Christ and contains a bulletin of his 
victories over Israel. We may mention that 
there has lately been secured a further small 
fragment of this famous monument, contain- 
ing several letters in two lines. This hall also 
contains the Greek inscription of the time of 
Herod, discovered by M. Clermont Ganneau, 
forbidding all strangers to enter the temple en- 
closure. 


....Mr. Bensly, sub-librarian of the Cam- 
bridge University Library, recently exhumed 
from the Library of Amiens the oldest and best 
version, in Latin, of the fragment missing be- 
tween the 35th and 36th verses of the seventh 
chapter of the fourth book of Esdras. Readers 
of the English Apocrypha cannot have failed to 
notice the strange want of coherence existing 
there. A portion of the missing passage was 
furnished in the eighteenth century by Ockley 
who translated it from the Arabic version, an 
since a number of texts of various versions have 
beer published to supply the connection. Mr. 
Bensly’s valuable document, however, is the 
first diplomatic evidence for the hiatus, and we 
are pleased to notice that his scholarly edition 
of it has been issued by the Cambridge Univers- 
ity Press. 








Fine Arts. 


A WoRK has recently been published in 
Munich on “ Landscape in Ancient Art’’—“‘ Die 
Landschaft in der Kunst der Alten Vi —Dby 
Von Karl Woermann, in which the subject is 
very thoroughly treated and an attempt made 
by the author to give some satisfactory reason 
for the neglect of landscape in art by the 
Greeks. But the real cause appears to have 
escaped the notice of the erudite author. He 
seeks to find a cause for the neglect of land- 
scape by the Greek artists in the very sbsurd 
assumption that the purity of the atmosphere 
gave such distinct outlines of natural objects 
that they did not suggest subjects for pic- 
tures. But the reason why no ancient artists 
ever did pay any attention to landscape paint- 
ingis plain enough. Art with them was em- 
ployed only for religious purposes, and not to 
create voluptuous pictures, merely to gratify 
the eye. If a Greek artist had wanted to rep- 
resent the Falls of Niagara, the Mississippi, or 
the Hudson River, he would not have attempted 
to copy the appearance of those great streams 
of water, but hé would have deified them and 
represented them in the likeness of a perfect 
man or woman. A landscape can never be in- 
vested with moral qualities nor become au ob- 
ject.of reverence and worship; therefore, the 
art of the landscape painter is the lowest devel- 
opment of the artistic instinct, and can never 
rank with the art ofthe sculptor, the architect, 
the musician, the poet, or the orator. Land- 
scape painting, in truth, has no just claims to 
rank with the fine arts at all, since it can never 
be made the vehicle for the representation of 
human emotions. The grand passions of hu- 
man nature cannot be impersonated nor stim- 
ulated by trees and rocks and clouds, let them 
be ever so faithfully depicted. 





....Mr. Ezekiel, the sculptor, has finished 
his colossal statue of ‘‘ Religious Liberty,’’ the 
gift of the Jewish people of the United States 
to the National Government—the substantjal 
representation of the gratitude they feel for the 
religious freedom they enjoy here. The figure 
is that of America. Her right arm is out- 
stretched, as a sign of shelter and protection to 
a youth, typifying Religion, who stands close by 
her side, holding in uplifted hand a cup con- 
taining the sacred fire. The left hand of Amer- 
ica rests upon the Laws of the United States, 
which give religious liberty to all her sons. 
Around the brow is acirclet of golden stars, 
representing the thirteen original states, while 
at the feet of the statue the American eagle, 
with its talons on the throat of the serpent of 
intolerance, stands watchful, ready to swoop 
down upon aby new foe that may menace the 
Republic. 


....Inthe London Athenceum’s account of the 
works of art at Castle Howard, the seat of the 
Earl of Carlisle, a description is given of a por- 
trait of Titian by himself. It is a half-length 
figure, seated at a table, the head in three-quar- 
ters view to the right, the left hand on the 
thigh, and the right hand holdingapaper. Itis 
represented as a portrait full of intense ex- 
pression, a wonderful artistic insight being per- 
fectly employed in rendering the character with 
the highest degree of animation. All of which 
might be readily inferred if the painting be a 
genuine product, and not a copy of the great 
Venetian master. It was once in the gallery of 
the Duke of Orleans and cost the English pur. 
chaser of it 70 guineas. It would bring now, 
if offered at auction, as many thousand 
guineas. 


....Admiral Porter, Senator Morrill, of Ver- 
mont, and Representative W. 8. Holman, of 
Indiana, the commission authorized by Con- 
gress to select the site for the naval statue, 
‘<Peace,’? have determined that it shall be 
erected at the intersection of Pennsylvania 
Avenue and First Street, just at the main en- 
trance to the Capitol Grounds, in Washington. 
This monument was made by Franklin Sim- 
mons, in Rome, and was recently brought to 
Washington on the United States steamer 
‘* Supply,”? when that vessel returned from the 
European station. Itis of white marble, and 
was paid for by the voluntary contributions of 
officers and men in the navy. 


....The New York Aquarium, corner of 
Broadway aud Thirty-fifth street, is now com- 
pleted. The building is of brick, one story in 
hight, and encloses an area of nearly 20,000 
square feet. The Broadway front, or entrance, 
is two stories high. The rooms above are being 
set apart for use as a free scientific library and 
naturalist’s laboratory. 


....A new fine art gallery has been opened at 
No. 226 Fifth Avenue, by Mr. Gustav Reichard, 
for the exhibition and sale of works of art, 
where a small collection of modern European 
paintings and engravings may be found. 


....Mexico is to have a colossal statue of the 
late President Juarez, which will be made by 
Signor Gagliardo, of San Francisco, 
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Personalities, 


Proressor A. L. PERRY, in an address to 
the Williams College Tilden Club, last week, 
said that from the very day that Tilden was 
nominated he no more doubted that it was his 
privilege and duty to vote for him than that it 
is his privilege and duty to lead an honest life. 
If that was the case, the Professor had nothing 
to do but wait patiently and vote for the man 
of his choice in November. What special rea- 
sons he had for believing it to be his solemn 
duty to vote for Tilden we do not know. There 
are other professors, however—and some who 
are quite as eminent as Professor Perry—who 
have no doubt of their duty to vote for Gov. 
Hayes, and Professor Lowell, of Cambridge, is 
one of them. Ex-President Woolsey, of Yale 
College, and President Seelye, of Ambherst, 
have both declared their intention to vote 
against Tilden. When it comes to calling the 
roll of the wits, philosophers, humorists, doc- 
tors of divinity, poets, and college professors, 
the greater number of them are found to 
be for Hayes. Inno other presidential elec- 
tion has there been so striking a line 
drawn between the intellectual and the 
lower orders as at the present time. Taking 
the editorial profession, for example, nearly 
every name of eminence in the country is 
found to be against Tilden and in favor of 
Hayes. There is the patriarch of them all, W. 
C. Bryant, of The Evening Post, who isan old 
personal friend of the Democratic candidate ; 
there are Sam. Bowles, of the Springfield Repub- 
lican; Bayard Taylor and Whitelaw Reid, of 
The Tribune; E. L. Godkin, of The Nation ; W. 
D. Howells, of The Atlantic Monthly ; Murat 
Halstead, of the Cincinnati Commercial; George 
W. Curtis, of Harper's Weekly; Major Bundy, 
of The Evening Mail; Charles Nordhoff and 
John Russell Young, of The Herald; and many 
others that might be mentioned. But Pro- 
fessor Perry feels it his privilege and his duty 
to range himself on the side of John Morrissey, 
the prize-fighter and professional gambler, with 
sixty thousand Irish Roman Catholic voters in 
New York, without whose votes the Democrat- 
ic party could never have a majority iu this 
state, and vote for Tilden. He has an unques- 
tioned right to vote as he pleases; and, if he 
prefers such political associates, no one, we 
trust, will attempt to interfere in the exercise 
of his constitutional privilege. 


-...-One of our daily contemporaries says 
that ‘‘the monument to Mr. Van de Weyer, 
long so well known in England as Belgian 
mivister, who married the daughter of the 
American banker, Mr. Joshua Bates, will be 
unveiled at Louvain on the Ist of October, in 
the presence of the King and Queen of the 
Belgians.”” But Mr. Bates was never a banker. 
He was the managing partner of the firm of 
Baring Brothers, who were not bankers, but 
merchants. 


...-A colored student, with the artistic name 
of Inman Page, entered the Freshman class at 
Brown University three years ago, after spend- 
ing a year at a Virginia college. During junior 
year he won the highest honors in oratory and 
scholarship. His classmates have now done a 
manly thing. They have forgotten that his 
face was black and have elected him class-day 
orator. 


....-Prof. John D. Runkle, president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, has 
been appointed by the Secretaries of the United 
States Navy and Treasury chairman of the 
commission, created June 2d, 1873, “‘to make 
such experiments and collect such information 
as may be useful and important to guard against 
the bursting of steam-boilers.”’ 


.... Among the distinguished Europeans who 
have visited us this season is the great Herr 
Krupp, of Essen, the master gunmaker of Ber- 
lin. He is accompanied by several German 
shareholders in the Meier’s Iron Works, at St. 
Louis, which is the objective point of his visit§ 


.... The reason assigned in the newspapers 
of Germany for the non-return of the King of 
Greece to Athens is the serious illness of his 
oldest son, the Duke of Sparta, a youth of 
eight years, who accompanied his parents to 
Copenhagen and St. Petersburg. 


...,A dispatch from Madrid announces that 
Gen. Martinez Campos has been appointed 
Governor-General of Cuba. He is a distin- 
guished officer who had a leading part in the 
campaign which ended in the rout of Don Car- 
los. He is a strong royalist. 


-+..There will be some rather fine speaking 
in Sing Sing some day this month, when George 
W. Curtis, Colonel Ingersoll, and Senator 
Blaine will deliver addresses at a Republican 
meeting in thattown. There will be something 
of a crowd on the occasion. 


....Mr. F. W. Newman, of whom we have 
not recently heard much, has writtena letter to 
a member of the Council of the Unitarian As- 
sociation, requesting admission as a member of 
that body, 





Science, 





In the August number of the American 
Journal of Science Professor J. L. Smith de- 
scribes a new form of compensation pendulum, 
in which the upward expansion necessary to 
compensate for the effect of temperature on 
the steel pendulum rod and spring‘is obtained 
by the use of a short tube of ebonite. The ex- 
pansion of this substance, as Kirchoff has 
shown, is comparable with that of mercury, so 
that Prof. Smith finds that an ebonite tube, less 
than seven inches inches in length, is sufficient 
forthe purpose. Ebonite, however, like the 
other forms of yulcanized caoutchouc, is not 
a very stable substance. It alters in texture 
and firmness somewhat rapidly, so that it seems 
likely that a pendulum of this sort would be- 
come worthless in a few years; and if so, this 
is, of course, a fatal objection to the instru- 
ment. Inthe same journal, Mr. Rutherfurd, of 
this city, gives an account of his success in 
substituting a glass circle for a metallic one, on 
an instrument for measuring angles. He finds 
great advantages in respect to lightness, rigid- 
ity, and disturbance from changes of temper- 
ature ; but especially in respect to the fineness 
of graduation possible and the ease of illum- 
ination and reading. On acircle, only 10 inches 
in diameter, he reads seconds with the same 
accuracy as is obtained on metallic circles of 30 
inches. If it is possible to connect these glass 
circles with astronomical instruments in such a 
way that their attachments shall not be dis- 
turbed by heat and cold, their use must cer- 
tainly become universal. But, on account of 
the great difference of expansibility between 
glass and metal, the mechanical problem of 
fastening a glass circle toa metallic axis in such 
a way as to secure permanence of position, in 
spite of changing temperature, is exceedingly 
difficult, and Mr. Rutherfurd throws no light 
on its solution. 


.... The indiscriminate hue and cry against viv- 
iseetion, now going onin England, has met with 
a remonstrance from Dr. B. W. Richardson, who 
states that in the case of drowned persons and 
others, galvanism, instead of bringing to life, 
‘giving new energy,’’ actually ‘‘does no more 
than disperse the flickering power which the 
dying muscles retain.’? Again, he says, in Na- 
ture: ‘‘A dozen painless and carefully-conducted 
experiments, made on inferior animals which 
were exposed at any moment to be knocked on 
the head for food, to be killed or mortally 
maimed with shot, or to be hunted to death in 
the field or warren, would have taught in 1803 
that the passage of a galvanic current through 
the muscles of a body recently dead, confers on 
those muscles no new energy ; that the current 
in its passage only excites temporary contrac- 
tion ; that the force of contraction resident in 
the muscles themselves is but educed by the 
excitation, and that to strike the life out of the 
muscles by the galvanic shock, without feeding 
the force expended by contraction from the 
center of the body, is a fatal principle of prac- 
tice.’’ While the performance of experiments 
on living animals before a medical class is 
inhuman and unnecessary, we would still 
inquire whether public sentiment, now so 
strongly turned to the evils of vivisection, may 
not also be directed to the atrocities of pigeon- 
shooting, fox-hunting, amateur fishing, and the 
annual shooting-matches of our rural districts ? 


.... Experiments have lately been made in Ber- 
lin, on an apparatus or costume for firemen, 
the invention of a Swede, M. Oestberg. This 
consists of two envelopes, the inner made of 
caoutchouc, the outerof Englishleather. The 
head is covered with a helmet similar to that 
worn by divers, and having two openings, op- 
posite the eyes. A piece of tubing, connected 
with the girdle conveys both air and water. 
The air-hose, fed by two bellows, is within the 
water-hose, and conveys air, cooled to the tem- 
perature of the water, to within the inner en- 
velope, blowing it out, and escaping by the two 
small holes opposite the eyes. By this means, 
not only is air constantly supplied to the fire- 
man, but smoke and flame are kept out from 
the parts about the eyes. The water-hose di- 
vides behind into two parts, one of which is 
used in applying water to the extinction of the 
fire, while the other passes into the outer en- 
velope of the costume, traverses its exterior 
in numerous small canals, and surrounds the 
whole apparatus with a circulating layer of 
water. Valves for regulating the air and water 
currents are arranged at suitable parts. Inthe 
experiments made, the apparatus fully vindi- 
cated its claims. In a square of burning wood- 
piles, giving out a heat which was unbearable 
by any ordinary bystander, at a distance of less 
than twenty paces, the fireman was able to re- 
main twenty minutes, The apparatus is con- 
structed in Berlin. 


.... We have already mentioned the interest- 
ing series of researches in which M. Becquerel 
has been engaged, on electro-capillary action— 
that form of electric action which occurs—e. g., 
where two liquids come in contact through a 
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porous diaphragm, or a cracked tube. He had 
always operated with very concentrated liquids ; 
but, recently, having used dilute solutions, nay 
finds that the electro-motive force increases with 
the duration of contact. Itincreases at first Trap- 
idly, then more slowly, and reaches a maximum, 
after which it decreases. In general, the two 
substances used were potassium hydrate and 
an acid. Changing the diaphragm for a fresh 
one, when the force was at its maximum, 
Ltought the latter down. Substituting fresh 
liquids did not affect the maximum force. Rub- 
bing the membrane with a glass rod diminished 
the force. M. Becquerel thinks, ten, that the 
action consists of a condensation of acid and 
alkaline particles on the faces of the dia- 
phragm, and this effect, increasing the concen- 
tration of the liquids at the points of contact, 
results in an increase of the electro-motive 
force. This condensation of solutions, or sub- 
stances contained in them, in capillary spaces, 
is analogous to the condensation of gases in 
porous bodies. Laplace, in his theory of capil- 
lary-tubes, supposes the liquids adhering to the 
walls to have a greater density than parts at a 
certain distance. The phenomena in question 
have some important bearings, especially in 
physiology. 

--.-Mr, Thomas Meehan contributed a paper 
on cross-fertilization in flowers to the recent 
meeting of the American Association at Buffalo. 
He cited numerous observations of his own to 
show that the agency of insects was limited— 
that in the cases where the plants could not self- 
fertilize, instead of being evolutionary arrange- 
ments to invite insect aid, they were rather 
illustrations of derangement; and, that instead 
of flowers abhorring their own pollen, they were 
just as healthy and productive under their own. 
Mr. Meehan exhibited capsules of Yucca augus- 
tifolia from flowers fertilized by hand, each 
with its own pollen, to substantiate his state- 
ments. Prof. Riley seemed to doubt Mr. 
Meehan’s conclusions, and expressed his as- 
surance that, if Mr. Meehan would allow him to 
cut open one of the capsules, he would be able 
to show the audience the larva of the insect 
that had cross-fertilized the flower. Mr. Meehan 
readily granted the permission, and Prof. 
Riley seemed somewhat disconcerted at not 
finding the larva he looked for. However, the 
confidence with which Prof, Riley advanced to 
his defeat shows that he and his friends are 
thoroughly in earnest in believing Meehan’s 
views to be wrong. 

...-Parchment paper is prepared by passing 
paper made from linen or cotton fibers through 
a mixture of sulphuric acid and water, and 
then washing to remove the acid. According 
to Liidicke, the acid works a superficial trans- 
formation of part of the cellulose into a starch- 
like substance, forming a cement and firm 
union of the fibers. There is a surface diminu- 
tion of 5to 10 percent. The increase in firm- 
ness is between 3.84 and 4.55 fold. Experi- 
ments with parchment paper, which was kept 
some time in water, showed, as expected, a 
diminution in the firmness, the minimum being 
0.6 of the dry state. Parchment paper has a 
greater power of absorbing water than raw pa- 
per. The cotton fibres are rendered by the 
treatment more hygroscopic. Less ash also is 
obtained from the parchment paper, the acid 
having decomposed the ask constituents, which 
are afterward removed by washing. 


....-The boundary-line between animals and 
plants has again been effaced by the studies of 
Cienkowski on a monad (Diplophrys stercorea). 
These little bodies, which he observed in moist 
horse-manure, multiply by division and form, 
by the union of pseudopodia, long strings, in 
which separate individuals can glide to and fro. 
In several of the organisms he examined, Cien- 
kowsky was able to observe the taking up of 
solid food by the suction of alge. Thus the 
boundary lines, it is added by the commen- 
tator, a German correspondent of Nature, which 
it has so long been usual to draw between plant 
and animal organisms and between the indi- 
vidual groups of those lowest forms of life, 
appear more and more illusory ; and the suppo- 
sition is recommended of a common lowest 
kingdom of organisms—that of the Protista of 
Heckel—out of which animals and plants have 
by degrees been differentiated. 


....Mr. 8. W. Burnham; of Chicago, has for 
a long time beea engaged upon avery com- 
plete catalogue of the double stars, with notes 
embodying pretty much all the information 
and measurements accessible. A work of very 
great importance and value. Difficulties of 
various kinds have, however, long interfered 
with its publication, so that all lovers of science 
are much gratified to learn that it is at last to 
appear as a supplement to the Washington ob- 
servations for 1874, aud is now in press. It has 
not, however, even yet quite escaped its per- 
sistent ill-luck; for the economy of our law- 
makers so cut down the appropriations that the 
public printing—at least its scientific depart- 
ment—is pretty much at a standstill for the 
present, and it is impossible to predict as yet 
how s00n the unfinished work will be com- 
pleted, : 
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Missions 


MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
BOARD. 





Tue sixty-seventh annual meeting of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions opened at Hartford, October 3d. The 
proceedings have not reached us in time for 
use this week, and will have tobe deferred. 
But we have Secretary Clark’s ‘‘ General Sur- 
vey,’ and another paper also by him, entitled 
“ A Century of Christian Progress.” We pur- 
pose first to examine the “General Survey.” 
The operations of the Board have been consid- 
erably embarrassed by the necessity of re- 
ducing the appropriations and by the debt and 
diminished income. The expenditures have 
been $37,000 less than in 1875. To make this 
retrenchment, the Board has been compelled 
to dismiss native teachers and preachers, fo 
abandon new places opened for teaching and 
preaching, to restrict the work of the press, 
and to limit the number of pupils in training 
for Christian work. The receipts for the year 
are $465,442, a falling off of $10,596; but the 
debt of over $44,000, with which the year was 
begun, has been reduced to $31,050. Since the 
Board began its work in 1811, with a thousand 
dollars of income, it has received and ex- 
pended nearly $16,000,000, an average of al- 
most a quarter of a million a year. 

Such has been the magnitude of the finan- 
cial operations of this great missionary organ- 
ization. Consider what an army of missionaries 
and teachers have been sustained by this money, 
and the work they have accomplished in the 
conversion of souls, the gathering of churches 
and schools, the civilizing of barbarous peoples, 
and the healing of the sick! Measure the 
means, large as they are, by the results ob- 
tained, and they seem srgall in comparison. 

Secretary Clark notices the deaths of three 
missionaries—Mrs. John T. Gulick, of North 
China; Dr. Henry 8. West, of Sivas, Western 
Turkey ; and the Rev. R. M. Peck, of India. 
Twenty-seven missionaries have returned to 
this country for rest or restoration of health, 
and ten have severed their connection with the 
Board. Twenty have returned to their fields 
of labor and twenty-two new missionaries have 
been sent out. The total of laborers, now 
in the employ of the Board, is 1,488, of whom 
388 are from this country, the rest being natives. 
There are 155 ordained missionaries, 7 of whom 
are physicians ; 11 physicians and male assist- 
ants ; and 222 female assistants. The number 
of native pastors is 124, of native preachers and 
catechists 283, of native school teachers 477, 
and of other native helpers 216. The mis- 
sions have not been increased—the number 
remaining at 18, with 86 stations and 517 out- 
stations. There are 237 churches, an in- 
crease of 14; and 12,871 churchmembers, 
the additions for the year being 1,638—the 
largest number of conversions reported since 
1868. The number of training and theological 
schools is 11, a decrease of 3; and of scholars 
in them 365, a decrease of 105. There are 23 
boarding schools for girls, with 732 scholars; 
and 577 common schools, with 22,010 scholars ; 
other adults under instruction, 979. This gives 
an agregate of 24,256 scholars against 22,523 
last year. The reductions which have been 
made do not, therefore, affect the general statis- 
tics as much as they might be expected to. It 
is gratifying to learn that the work of the mis- 
siovaries in Turkey has not been seriously in- 
terrupted. Not indifferent spectators to the 
scenes and events taking place about them, the 
missionaries, as a body, have regarded their 
mission as one of peace and good-will to all, 
and have sought to avoid unnecessary compli- 
cations that might compromise their work and 
the personal safety of their families or of those 
who have accepted the truth at theirhands. It 
has been atrying anda difficult position, but 
80 wisely held that it is believed their influence 
will only be the greater with all classes, Turks 
and Christians, whenthe present stress is over. 
The mission press has been in active opera- 
tion, furnishing, in four different languages, 
nearly a fourth of all the reading matter offered 
the people. Two hundred and sixty young men 
are in the colleges and higher seminaries, and 
many more young women are in the boarding- 
schools. Evangelists and teachers from these 
institutions are doing great service in spreading 
the truths of Christianity. About 12,000 chil- 
dren are receiving instruction in the Sunday- 
schools. The political troubles and excitement 
appear to have disposed men to hear the Gospel 
more readily than before, and larger congrega- 
tions have been gathered among the Bulgarians 
and more religious literature circulated than 
ever before. In the country, visited by the 
famine last year, the people have not forgotten 
the efforts of the missionaries in their behalf, 
when their own government did so little to save 
them from starvation, and the preachers have 
no difficulty in getting listeners. The native 
women, who have been trained as teachers, are 
busily employed in teaching, and the people are 
assisting in sustaining the schools, At Bitlis; 


for example, they support five girls’ sehodls. 

Some of the native churches bear a- con- 

siderable part of the expenses of the mis- 

sionaries, and the latter are thus enabled 

to give more attention to needy places. 

In India and Ceylon the work among women 

meets with encouraging results. Fifteen girls 

from the high school of Ahmednugger have 

joined the church on profession of faith, and 

one hundred native Christian women in the 

Madura mission are said to be capable of hold- 

ing religious meetings with profit among their 

own sex. Additions are reported to twenty of 

the twenty-three churches in the Mahratta 

mission, where there has been a net gain of 40 

per cent in membership in the last five years. 

In the Madura district there are 1,880 members, 

who contribute $2,600 for benevolent purposes ; 

and 3,000 scholars, who pay $1,200 a year for 
tuition. The missions in China are making 
steady progress. Additions have been made 

to most of the churches, and important sta- 

tions have been opened inthe interior. Two 
young men have been ordained as pastors over 
native churches. In Japan, Kiyoto has been 
occupied and a training school opened with 50 
pupils. The missionaries preach in their 
houses. A girls’ school was opened at the 
Home in Kobe, last October, with an attend- 
ance of 34 pupils. The church in Kobe has 
grown from 21to75 members. The outlook 
in Japan is very promising, and the only pres- 
ent difficulty is the want of men and means. 
The remarkable progress reported in Micro- 
nesia last year has continued through this. 
Mr. Sturges, on a visit to one of the 
islands occupied by teachers whom he had 
educated at Ponape, received 106 persons 
to church-fellowship, in a substantial church 
erected bythe people. Thirteen of the twenty- 
five churches report additions amounting to 257. 
The Zulu mission, in Africa, reports a small in- 
crease of membership. The missions among 
the North American Indians are flourishing. 
Dr. Hobbs has closed his services among the 
Choctaws, leaving four churches, with 123 nem- 
bers, as some of the fruits of his labors. In 
Papal lands the results of the year’s work have 
been specially encouraging. In Western Mex- 
ico there are now nearly two hundred towns 
where companies of Christian believers may 
be found. The church at Guadalajara has 150 
members ; and in Ahualulco, where Stephens 
was assassinated, two years ago, forty members 
were received last July. In Northern Mexico 
one new church has been organized. In Spain 
Mr. Gulick has gathered a church of forty 
members during the year, and the Gospel has 
been made known also in some of the outlying 
districts. A new station has been established 
at Zaragoza, the capital of Aragon, a field 
hitherto almost unoccupied. The missionaries 
in Austria have encountered great difli- 
culties from the opposition not only of 


Catholics but of Protestants also. Much 
Christian literature has been circulated, 
and there are evidences that the labors 


of the missionaries have not been in vain, In 
conclusion, the secretary finds reason for 
thankfulness in the gathering of 14 new 
churches ; in the reception of over 1,600 new 
members ; in the growing efficiency of native 
pastors ; in the advance in educational institu- 
tions ; and in the increase of interest in relig- 
ious literature. He thinks that, at least, ten mis- 
sionaries should be added yearly to the working 
force of the Board, and that its income should 
be increased byy$25,000, 

The paper on a “ Century of Christian Prog- 
ress,’’ contrasts the present outlook with that of 
1776, when the infidel philosophy of France exer- 
cisedso wide an influence, and the general re- 
action in Europe against religion imposed 
upon Christianity a struggle for self pres- 
ervation. Little had :been done for mis- 
sions at the opening of the past century, 
and ‘‘there were none of those heme societies, 
embracing all possible interests, physical and 
intellectual, as well as distinctively religious ; 
none of the great home-mission enterprises ; no 
Sabbath-schools, no Bible societies, little care 
for the poor and neglected classes. Though 
careful statistics belong rather to the agencies 
of the present generation, and are not ayailable 
to any accurate estimate of former periods, it 
is certainly safe to say thatthe number of evan- 
gelical believing churchmembers in this coun- 
try, at the present time, is far greater than the 
entire number in Christendom in 1776; and it 
is not too much to say that there is more real 
aggressive power for the promotion of the 
cause of Christ put forth to-day, at home and 
abroad, by the Christians of Scotland or of 
New England, than by all Protestantism a cen- 
tury ago.” 

SEITEN a 

....-Much progress has been made in the 
building of the American College at Aintab, 
Turkey. The building, when finished, will ac- 
commodate 120 students, besides containing 
library and lecture-rooms. The site of theCol- 
lege, which was presented by a Mohammedan, 
contains 84 acres; The Sunday-schools of this 
Country have coniributed some $4,000 toward 
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The Sunday-school, 
LESSON FOR OCTOBER 224: 


SIMON THE SORCERER.—Acts vin, 9—25. 
os 


As Christ’s work advances, it exerts widely 
different influences among men. .Some are 
won by it to perfect fellowship -with Christ; 
others are driven fromhim. Some display the 
work of God within themselves, and othersdis- 
play the work of their own evil natures. All 
these effects appearcd in the evangelistic work 
of Philip, in Samaria. There were many true 
converts ; but Simon, whom we specially con- 
sider, was a false professor. We may consider, 


1. Stwon’s EXTERNAL PROFESSION (vy. 9—13). 
2, Stmwon’s INTERNAL DEFICIENCY (v. 14—25). 
1. Smwon’s EXTERNAL PROFESSION (vy. 9—13).— 
He was baptised. In this respect he acted 
with the true converts. His continuance with 
Philip is specially stated, as though it were not 
an act of the usual sort. The probability is 
that Simon has sufficient wealth to enable him 
to devote his entire time to church matters. 
His adhesion to Philip was noteworthy in this 
respect. His wonder at the ‘miracles and 
signs’ was, very likely, akin to the feeling of 
the Church and the world at that time. Viewed 
externally, Simon’s case seemed as good as 
any other, and in some respects it was superior. 
We must learn fro. this not to be too confi- 
dent from the professions we see at any given 
moment. A broad view of Christian character 
is essential to testing its genuineness. And yet, 
upon what was shown by Simon, Philip did 
baptise him and did accept him among the 
converts. Babes in Christ must not be left out 
in the chill of the world. They need the fos- 
tering care of the Church. 

With Simon’s motivesin his profession of 
faith, we need have but little todo. It is said 
he ‘“‘ believed also.”” In some respects his mo- 
tive power was like that of better men. His 
belief, however, was in all probability begotten 
simply by the extraordinary sights he saw. He 
believed in the supernatural nature of the 
reign of Christ. The true converts, however, 
grasped its saving character, also, and felt 
themselves to need it. That Simon’s initial 
motive was merely to place himself upon the 
winning side, is scarcely allowable in view of 
the statement that he believed. We cannot 
be too careful as to what influences lead us to 
assume our religious positions. 

2. Sumon’s INTERNAL DEFICIENCY (vy. 14—25). 
—His external profession did not change his 
internal state. Baptism does not regenerate. 
The Apostles Peter and John went down from 
Jerusalem to Samaria, to impart a further bless- 
ing tothe converts. They prayed for the new 
disciples, and, laying their hands on them, the 
Holy Ghost fell on them, as upon other converts 
at other points. Whether the Apostles withheld 
their hands from any supposed converts is not 
stated. That the Holy Ghost was not received 
by Simon, however, seems quite clear from the 
narrative. The fact probably is, that they laid 
hands on all, but the Holy Ghost descended 
on those only who were, by a true faith, fitted 
to become temples for his abode. 

But Simon saw in all thisa new sight. He 
caught at a new idea. Here was something 
similar to but far above his own old magical 
tricks. If he could gain this power, held by the 
Apostles, he could sway the people as aforetime 
and also ally himself to this superhuman sys- 
tem which had so impressed him. He would 
link gain and godliness, as so many others have 
tried todo. To do this he made a bold push. 
He offered the Apostles money that he might 
gain their power and be able also to give it to 
others. This offer revealed his internal defi- 
ciency. He was nota saved man. His heart 
was not right, whatever his outward profes- 
sions were. For this reason Peter severely 
rebuked and warned him ; and it is to be hoped 
that Simon was made a better man. 

Let us remember that God cares little for the 
outward appearance ; but he looks chiefly upon 
the heart (I Sam. xvi, 7). The heart-nature of 
a man will assert itself at favoring opportuni- 
ties. Even special religious opportunities may 
be those which disclose the evil of a false pro- 
fessor, It is better to discover our deficiencies 
while opportunity for repentance remains. We 
all need a right heart. Correct. exteriors will 
not save us. 





....The Sunday-school Times, of September 
26th, was largely devoted to the consideration 
of methods of work for teachers. Dr. Wm. 
C. Wilkinson tells teachers that the best an- 
alysis to adopt in teaching lessons is “first, the 
facts; next, the proof of the facts ; then, the 
consequences of the facts.””. Dr. John 8. Hart 
advises the teacher to “commit thoroughly to 
memory, at the outset, the words of the’ les- 
sou,’’ which -will ‘‘ prevent the knowledge ac- 
quired from being speedily dissipated.” Next 
“see that the meaning of every word is per- 
fectly plain to you,” and then ‘study the 
meaning of the whole passage of which the 
lesson consists." Dr. Vincent’s plan, given 








er 


four D’s.” It suggests the examination® of 
parallel passages, the ascertainment of facts 
relating to the persons, places, and dates men- 
tioned in the lesson, and the consideration of 
the doctrines taught and the duties enjoined. 
Another method is outlined by the words 
“When? Where? Whom? What? Why?” 
And Dr. Gregory makes a form of analysis out 
of the word Bible, thus: 


‘*B, Book in which the lessen is found, as 
the Gospel by Luke or John, its date, writer, 
contents, object; I, Intention of the lesson. 
The included facts and the interpretation of 
these facts; B, Blessings and Benefits to be 
gine by learning and obeying’this lesson ; L, 

osses likely to follow from a failure to learn 
and obey ; E, Exhoration, Experiences, and Ex- 
amples.” 





To some, the methods here sugge#ed, will, 
doubtless, prove of great assistance ; but many 
will prefer to study their lessons in their own 
way. 


..--Suoday, October 22d, and Monday, 
October 23d, have been set apart as days of 
prayer for Sunday-schools throughout the 
world. The programme suggests: 


“That on Lord’s Day morning, October 22d, 
from seven to eight o’clock, iotereessory 
prayer, with thanksgiving, should be offered 
in private by all teachers. 

“ That the opening engagements of the mora- 
ing school should be preceded by the teachers 
meeting together for prayer. 

‘““That ministers be requested to preach 
special sermons upon the claims of Sunday- 
schools. 

‘* That, in the afternoon, the ordinary routine 
of each school should be varied by the scholars 
being gathered for devotional exereises, inter- 
spersed with sivging and appropriate addresses, 
o this service the parents of the scholars 
might be invited. 

“That, at some time during the evening, the 
teachers should, in concert with other Chris. 
tians, meet for thanksgiving and prayer. 
‘“*Tuat on Monday morning, October 23d, 
‘between the hours of seven and eight, teachers 
set apart atime for again bringing their schol- 
ars in prayer before God. 

‘“‘That in the course of the day the female 

teaebers of each school hold a meeting for 
united prayer and thanksgiving. 
‘* That in the evening each church or congre- 
gation be invited to hold a meeting, at which 
the interests of the Sunday-school should form 
the theme of the prayers and addresses.”’ 


....The Foreign Sunday-school Association 
has resumed its monthy meetings, which were 
interrupted during the summer. Correspond- 
ence was received at the reeent session, stating 
that Sunday-schools are being opened in the 
southern part of Spain, where good results 
have been obtained by circulating tracts; and 
that in Italy the Sunday-school at Mezzano In- 
feriore has become a great success, and a 
flourishing schoo] of two hundred scholars is 
being carried on at Leghorn. The Rev. A. 
Milan, of Messinia wrote that there is great 
difficulty in introducing Sunday-schools into 
Sicily. It is impossible to obtain Jady teach- 
ers, and the dergyman is compelled to do 
nearly allthe work himself. Many of te let- 
ters received urged the importance of having 
tracts and other Sunday-school publications 
for free distribution. Most of the children 
who are gathered into the schools are of the 
poorest classes, and can get only what is given 
to them. 


....A Massachusetts Sunday-school eonven- 
tion placed upon its programme this topic: 
‘The Demand upon our Theological Semina- 
ries to Supply Pastors Competent to Oversee the 
Teaching Department of the Churches.’? The 
Baptist Teacher follows up the thought, and, 
after a plain discussion of the case, concludes 
thus: 

“This is what is demanded of the seminaries 
in the matter of pastors to oversee the teaching 
department. Let them do for each student the 
best possible to make him competent for this. 
Show him the value of a teaching department, 
Indicate the means for its improvement. Teach 
him how to use these means. Give him the 
matter and the methods for improving the 
teaching force which may come under his care. 
Send him to see the best schools, as he is sent 
to hear the pulpit masters. Put him inte Sun- 
day-school institutes, normal classes, and 
teachers’ meetings. Call in occasional lec- 
turers who are expert inthis work. Help him | 
by every means.” 


....The committee of the London Sunday- 
school Union announces a large inerease in the 
number of conversions of Sunday-school schol- 
ars, In 1872, 9,245 scholars, in connected 
schools, united themselves to Christian church- 
es; and this number has yearly increased, until, 
in 18%, no less than 17,767 are reported to have 
been admitted into churchfellowship. 


....In The Sunday-school. World the Rev. 
E. W. Rice goes again for the facts of history 
concerning the Uniform Lesson work of 1876. 
Tf we and others continue after this fashion, 
we shall soon have no Sunday-school inventors 
among us, and then whom shall we have left to 
honor ? 

...-Ten Sunday-schools, sustained by one 
parish, is an enterprise that is scarcely paral- 
leled. ‘‘Tagg’s Manor” church, in the Pres- 
bytery of Chester (Synod of Philadelphia), is 
credited with this honor, 


.-+»The Presbyterians have Sundsy-échools 





some time ago, is called the “four P’s and the 


in Bangkok and two other places in Ohina, 
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School and College. 


THE movement for a subscription in aid of 
the Washington and Lee University, at Lex- 
ington, Va., is still going on—at "present espe- 
cially in Philadelphia. Geo. F. Hoar has been 
one of the chief promoters of this enterprise, 
and he thus writes in reference to the Philadel- 
phia meeting: 


‘* WORCESTER, Mass., Sept. 26th, 1876. 

** My Dear Sir :—I should be glad to do any- 
thing in my power to aid the cause for which 
the meeting is to be held, in the spirit of your 
letter. These anniversaries are among the 
chief ornaments of the states of the Union, giv- 
ing glory and splendor to the country, as the 
stars give glory and splendorto the skies. The 
friendships which they create have done much 
to soften and overcome political and sectional 
animosities and to strengthen the bonds which 
unite the Union itself. You can engage in no 
more generous and patriotic service than in 
seeking to re-establish thisinstitution. I am 
yours very truly, Geo. F. Hoar.” 





---»Mexico Academy, Mexico, Oswego Coun- 
ty, New York, celebrated its semi-centennial on 
the 23d and 24th of August. About 400 of the 
former students were in attendance, coming 
from all sections of the-country. The exer- 
cises were held in a large tent, and consisted of 
an address of welcome by the president of the 
village, tendering the hospitalities of the citi- 
zens to the guests, followed by speeches and 
addresses from members of the several de- 
cades, the literary exercises closing on the 
afternoon of the second day with a Centennial 
oration by Hon. Thos. G. Alvord, of Syracuse. 
Mexico Academy has a most honorable record, 
having graduated or fitted for college some of 
our most valued citizens and prominent men in 
all the walks of life, and we are glad to know 
that she never did better work than she is doing 
to-day. 


-...There have been a good many mild criti- 
cisms going about the religious press against 
the authorities of the Johns Hopkins Univers- 
ity, for their omission of any religious cere- 
mony on the occasion of the formal opening of 
the University. It is a private institution and 
the trustees had a complete right to do as they 
chose, and we should have been better pleased 
if they had sought the blessing of God; but 
the offering of a prayer would not have made 
the institution a religious one, nor does its 
omission make it an unsafe place for young 
men. Had Pres. McCosh made the opening 
address, instead of Prof. Huxley, nobody would 
have noticed the absence of any religious exer- 
cises. 


..«eThe Librarians’ Conference, in Philadel- 
phia, has been attended by representatives of 
our chief college and city libraries. One sub- 
ject especially discussed was the possibility of 
preparing a general library of all libraries, 
Prof. H. C. Bolton, of Columbia College Schoo} 
of Mines, made the important announcement 
by letter that his catalogue of scientific period- 
ical publications from 1665 to 1874 has been 
completed and will soon be published by the 
Smithsonian Institution. 


--+-Miss Bessie T. Capen, of Wellesley Col- 
lege, will next term become professor of 
chemistry at Smith’s College. By the way, we 
do not hear much about the reason for the 
summary dismissal of a number of the Welles- 
ley teachers. 


-..-The Rev. J. 8. Small, who gradu- 
ated last year at Dartmouth, at the age of 
50, is not the only man who has entered college 
at a late period of life. The Rev. Thomas 
Craven, a Baptist clergyman, sometime ago 
graduated at a New England college, in the 
same class with his son, the Rev. J. G. Craven. 


.... Tufts College has more pupils than ever. 
Thirty-five have entered the collegiate depart- 
ment and thirteen the divinity school. A pro- 
fessorship in chemistry has been established, 
and Middle Hall has been repaired and en- 
larged. 


«+eeThe freshmen at Harvard number 197— 
not quite as many aslastyear. Prof. Byerly, of 
Cornell, accepts a professorship of mathematics 
at Harvard. 


-.»-Dr. Alexander Meyrowitz, professor in 
the University of New York, has been appoint- 
ed professor of Hebrew in the University of 
Missouri. 


++eeThe Yale College Navy is $1,500 in 
debt and they have had to negotiate a loan. 
About $600 subscriptions are unpaid. 


-eeeThe Baptist Theological Seminary at 
Newton, Mass., rejoices in twenty-five new stu- 
dents, from eleven different colleges. 


....Union College has 85 sophomores, the 
largest number ever in one of its colleges. 


.... There are four women in the Iowa State 
University Law School this term. 


-.esThe Sheffield Scientifig School has a 
Freshman class of 60. 


ese. Vanderbilt University expects 800 stu- 
dents this year, 





Pebbles, 


An accomplished Indiana girl calls hay 
“grass a la mowed.” 


+»..Some Chicago ladies have been managing 


a yacht race. The sails were cut bias and 
trimmed with real lace. 


....-Macaulay said of Mitford that he was 
the first modern historian who understood that 
men who wrote in Greek occasionally told lies. 





....On a very pretty girl’s saying to Leigh 
Hunt “I am very sad you see,” he replied: 
“Oh! no; you belong to the other Jewish sect. 
You are very fair J see.” 


....A darkey left in charge of a telegraph 
office, while the operator went to dinner, heard 
some one ‘‘call” over the wires, and began 
shouting at the instrument: ‘‘ De operator isn’t 
yerl”? 


..»-A Scott County (Va.) jury rendered the 
following verdict: ‘* We believe he broke into 
Jett’s meat-house. We believe hestole the meat. 
Yet we believe he ought not to be sent to the 
penitentiary.” 


...-A young gentleman remarked to a young 
lady the other evening: ‘‘ The foliage is much 
more exuberant than usual this year.”’ “ Yes,”’ 
she replied. ‘ All them imported fruits is 
cheaper than they used to was.” 


....A rather elderly darkey was inquiring of 
a policeman if he knew anything of his son 
Pete. The policeman replied that there was a 
young darkey in the lockup, for breaking up a 
prayer-meeting with an ax-handle. ‘ Dat’s 
him,’’ exclaimed the overjoyed parent. ‘‘ He 
told me he was gwine to ’muse hisself.”’ 


....Little Johnny has peculiar views as to 
original sin. One day he was about to be pun- 
ished for some misdemeanor, when he pleaded : 
“Tt wasn’t me, Mamma, dear. It was the bad 
man.” ‘* Well, Johnny, I’m going to whip the 
bad man out of you.” ‘Ah, yes; but that'll 
hurt mea precious lot more than it will the 
bad man.”’ 


....‘* That’s where the boys fit for college,’’ 
said the professor to Mrs. Partington, pointing 
toa school-house. ‘ Did they ?”’ said the old 
lady, with animation. “Then, if they fit for 
college before they went, they didn’t fight 
afterward?” ‘‘Yes,”? said he, smiling and 
favoring the conceit; ‘‘ but the fight was with 
the head, not with the hands.” ‘ Butted, did 
they ?”’ said the old lady. 


....One night a trombone-player wished to 


be absent from the orchestra in a New York- 


theater; and, as there was another trombone, 
instead of asking leave of the leader, he resorted 
to the expedient of getting a friend to go in and 
take his seat. ‘‘ Watch the other trombone,”’’ 
said he to his friend. ‘‘ Puff out your cheeks 
well, keep your fingers active, look alive, and 
you will pass muster.” All went right until a 
passage for two trombones was reached. Nota 
sound from the instrument, was heard. It 
turned out that both trombone-players had re- 
sorted to the same ruse. 


....When the people of Newport were made 
happy by Mr. Norman’s offer to construct 
water-works for that city, upon certain terms 
mentioned, which include some possibilities of 
remuneration for the outlay of money, a grate- 
ful feeling was quick to propose some testi- 
monial in honor of the benefactor. A gentle- 
man proposed it should be a sculptured work 
representing Moses smiting the rock in the 
wilderness and the water gushing forth. ‘Oh! 
no,’’ said Miss M——, of Boston. ‘‘Rather it 
should be Pharaoh’s daughter drawing a little 
prophet [profit] from the water.” 


...-. We have heard a good deal about Free- 
masonry of late, the Pope having quite recent- 
ly delivered himself of some energetic invec- 
tives against the craft. A saying of Les- 
sing’s would appear to express very neat- 
ly the common sense of the matter. After 
he had been solemnly received into the 
order of Freemasons, at Hamburg, one of 
his friends asked him: ‘Is it not true that 
you find nothing among us against the govern- 
ment, religion, or morals?” ‘ Yes,’’ answered 
Lessing. ‘But would to Heaven I had. I 
should then, at least, have found something.” 


-.-eA colored preacher in a Methodist church 
near Durhamville, Tenn., thus addressed the 
people at the close of a meeting: ‘“ We’s 
goin’ to open de door ob de church ; but we’s 
lib’all. Ef eny of you wants to jine de Bap- 
tis’ or Prisbeterians, go jine °em. We’s lib’all. 
Jine whatever church you please. But de door 
is open here. Ef ‘eny of you wants to be im- 
mersed, I kin do it jes az well az eny Baptis’ 
preecher. But we’s lib’all. So come ’long an’ 
jine de church. Why don’t you come ‘long an’ 
jine de church? What you settin’ darfor? I 
know what you gwine todo. You’se a gwine 
up to Durhamville an’ jine dat Baptis’ church. 
Dar'll be blood ’bout dis thing yit.” 





Ministerial Register. 


Information for this department will be gladly received. 
BAPTIST. 

BALL, J. H., called to Grand-st. ch., New 
Haven, Ct. 

BRUCE, James M., assumes pastoral charge at 
Dover Plains, N. Y. 

CAVINS, B. F., Greensburg, Ind., resigns. 

CROCKER, W., removes from New London, 
Conn., to Groton, Vt. 

ELDREDGE, Danigz, Afton, Wis., died recent- 
ly, aged 55. 

GIBSON, ANDERSON, a full-blooded Indian, or- 
dained at Covington, Ky., recently. 

aie 7 »Temoves from Binghamton to Otego, 


HALL, R. G., Edgerton, Ind., retires to East 
Lynn, Ill., on account of broken health. 
HASCALL, SamveEv H., ord. at Virgil, N. Y., 

Sept. 27th. 

HERVEY, SamvE., Cambridge City, Ind., died 
recently, aged 81. 

HULL, C. B., ordained at Newville, Cal., re- 
cently. 

JOHNSON, H. H., Norwich, Ct., has been set- 
tled over the second ch., New Bedford, 
Mass, 

JOHNSTONE, Mattuew, Chambersburgh, N. 
J., resigns, the resignation to take effect in 
November. 

KNOWLTON, A. C., has been settled as pastor 
of the church at Livingston, N. J. 

LYONS, T. G., Bryant’s Pond, Me., resigns. 

oan M., ordained at Windsor, Vt., Sept. 

MITCHELL, H. R., Oskaloosa, Iowa, resigns 
and accepts gj] to Pella, Ia. 

MOORE, D., D.D., Brooklyn, accepts call to 
Geneva, N. Y. 

— J.8., ord. at Brooklyn, Minn., Sept. 

th. 


PALMER, T. R., removes from Richmond, 
Ind., to Columbus, Ind. 

PAWLING, L., of Muncy, Pa., died recently. 

PETERS, T.R., Penn Yan, N. Y., resigns and 
accepts call to Weedsport, N. 7. 

POMEROY, 8., West Stockbridge, Mass., died 
recently, aged 81. 

POWELL James A., ord. and inst. at Haverhill, 
Mass., Oct. 3d. 

RECORD, I., Turner, Me., resigns and accepts 
call to Houlton, Me. 

REED, N. A., D.D., Muscatine, Iowa, resigns, 
to accept call to Centralia, i. 

RIGGAN, GeorcE W., ordained at Richmond, 
Va., Sept. 28th. 

ROBINSON, I. D., Franklin, Ind., resigns. 


SANDERS, Henry M., ordained at Yonkers, 
N. Y., Sept. 28th. 

SAWTELLE, H. A., accepts call to Napa, Cal. 

STAGER, E. Daas, Milestown, Pa., becomes 
pastor of Broadway ch., Bridgeton, N. J. 

SWINDEN, W., closes a five years’ pastorate 
at Logan’s Valley, Pa. 

VREELAND, P. 8., Woodstown, N. J., called 
to North Chester, Pa. 

WHITTEMORE, J. L., called to Richmond, N. 
H., where he has been laboring as supply. 

WHITMARSH, W.T., East Winthrop, Me., re- 
signs, to go to Warren, Ohio. 

WHITNEY, A. B., Greeley, Colorado, resigns, 

CONGREGATIONAL, 

ALDRICH, J. K., Rye, N. H., called to Olive- 
st. ch., Nashua, N. H. 

BLAKE, George O., ordained at Kirwin, Kan., 
recently. 

BOSS, T. M., Danielsonville, accepts call to 
Plantsville, Conn. 

BROWN, IsRAEL, of last class of Oberlin, goes 
to Olney, lll. 

CAMPBELL, D. C., por go his charge at Pine 
River, Poysippi, and Wautona, Wis. 

CANDEE, Gerorce, is gathering a ch. at Man- 
ton, Mich. 

DEAN, B. A., declines to remain another year 
at Sibley, Iowa, but will stay till spring. 
EASTMAN, WILu1AM R., Plantsville, called to 

Suffield, Conn. 

EDWARDS, RicHarp, Princeton Seminary, 
declines call to Galesburg, Ill. 

HILL, Carvin G., installed pastor at*Walpole, 
Mass., Sept. 27th. 

HICKS, W. C., accepts call to Hammond, Wis. 

HUNTINGTON, H. S., Galesburg, Ill., resigns. 
Church requests him te withdraw his resig- 
nation. 

HUSTED, J. T., Franklin, Mich., accepts cal 
to Clinton. 

JANES, FREDERICK, supplies Salisbury, Vt. 

LEAVITT, Burke F., Williston, Me., accepts 
call to Lincoln-Park Church, Chicago, Il. 

MACK, J. A., Joy Prairie, Ill., resigns,to accept 
call to Clinton, Conn. 

MARTYN, 8. 8., Olive-st. ch., N: — N. H., 
called to First ch., Terre Haute, Ind. 

McCONOUGHY, Frans, closed his services at 
Albany, Me., and returned to his studies 
in Baugor Seminary. 

NEERKIN, NicHo.as, a licentiate of the Re- 
formed Church, supplies Congregational 
ch., Nuncia, Mich. 

NOURSE, RoBeERrt, supplies New Boston, Ill. 

PADDOCK, E. A., of last class of Oberlin, ac- 
cepts call to Smith Haven, Mich. 

PARNELL, J. J., supplies Reno, Nev., tempo- 
rarily 


PRATT, G. H., installed at Agawam, Mass., 
Sept. 27th. 

SMITH, G. H., called to Rio Vista, Cal. 

TOWNSEND, erage fy installed at New Ber- 

Tj 6 

UPDYKE, 8. G., Pentwater, Mich., resigns. 

WAKEMAN, M. M., Otho, Iowa, died recently. 

WEST, R., Alton, Ill, resigns, his resignation 
to take effect Noy. Ist. 


WILLETT, Manton, Paris, Texas, resigns. 

woes: C. W., aecepts call to Humboldt, 
owa. 

WILLIAMS, Tuomas, Providence, R. I., died 
Sept. 29th, aged 97. 

WILLIAMS, W. B., Freedom and Kaukauna, 
Wis., resigns. 

WITHROW, J. L., D.D., installed pastor of 
Park-street Church, Boston, Mass., Sep- 
tember 28th. 

WOLCOTT, JoHN M., Cheshire, Conn., dis- 
missed. 

LUTHERAN. 


HEMPERLY, G. W., Sunbury, Pa., resigns. 
MAYER, C. H., ord.’at Covington, O., recently. 


STEINHAUSER, J., removes from Booneville 

to Buffalo, N. Y. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 

BRADBURY, Z. N., inst. at Pulteney, N. Y., 
recently. 

BURRELL, D. J., Westminster ch., Chicago, 
Ill., resigns, to accept call to Dubuque, 
Iowa. 

CHESTER, Anson G., removes from Elmira to 
Dryden, N. Y. 

DIBBLE, Cassius §8., inst. at Perry, N. Y., 
Sept. 26th, 

DIXON, Joun, Providence, R. I., resigns. 

EASTMAN, Joun, Sioux Indian, ord. at Flan- 
deau, Dakota, Sept. 16th. 

FISHER, D. W., Wheeling, W. Va., returns 
from a tour of Europe. 

GARDNER, THEODORE Y., takes charge of the 
ch. at Hudson, 0. 

IVES, B. N., ordained at Wyoming Valley, Pa., 
recently. 

a W. C., Carthage, called to Onarga, 


ee James §., inst. at San Rafael, 
al. 


McFARLAND, W. H., of last class Allegheny 
Seminary, called to Second ch., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

McFARLAND, D. K., Savannah, Ga., died of 
yellow fever, recently. 

MERRILL, J. A., occupies Williamson’s Val- 
ley, Arizona Ter., as an outpost. 

MURRAY, Jonn, ord. by Presbytery of Peoria, 
Ill., as evangelist, and dismissed to Presby- 
tery of Shantung, China. 

NICCOLLS, Samvet J., D.D., St. Louis, Mo., 
called to Fourth ch., Chicago, Ill. 

SHRIVER, 8. 8., Lebanon, Pa., dismissed by 
Presbytery of Pittsburgh. 

STANLEY, J. F., called to Bloomington, Minn. 

TAYLOR, J. O., Lake Forest, called to Rome, 

THOMPSON, A., Virden, Ill., removes to Keo- 
kuk, Iowa. 

TYLER, J. BENNET, superintendent of the 
Presbyterian Sunday-school Department, 
resigns. 

WETMORE, W. W., received by Binghamton 
(N. Y.) Presbytery from Illinois Central 
Congregational Conference. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


DUNCAN, Herman C., accepts rectorship 
Grace ch., Kansas City, Mo. 

FISKE, F. A., accepts rectorship Grace ch., 
North Attleboro, Mass. 

FOOTE, H. L., accepts rectorship St. Peter’s, 
Carson City, Nev. 

HARRIMAN, F. W., appointed special agent 
of the Society for the Increase of the Min- 
istry. 

HEDGES, C.8., D.D., accepts rectorship St. 
James’s; Elleardville, Mo. 

KARCHER, J. K., agcepts 
John’s, Portage City, Wis. 

MILLSPAUGH, Frank R., assumes rectorship 
Cathedral Parish, Omaha, Neb. 

MYRICK, Henry Lewis, ord. deacon at Den- 
ver, Col., Sept. 24th. 

PARET, Wru1aM, D. D., enters upon rector- 
ship Epiphany ch., Washington, D. C. 
ROGERS, B. A., Chicago, Ill., resigns, and 

goes to Austin, Texas. 

TURNER, JosErH M., becomes rector of Trin- 
ity ch., Bethlehem, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BUCKELEW, W. D., installed pastor Reformed 
ch. at Westerlo, N 

HARDING, O. 8., Free Baptist ch., St. Joseph, 
Mo., resigns. 

HIRSCH, Emm, New York City, called to a 
Jewish congregation in Baltimore, Md. 
HOCH, Wm., has begun his pastorate of the 

Moravian ch. at Emmaus, Pa. 

OULTON, F. B., closes his labors with the 

Free Baptist ch. at Raymond, Wis. 
MYERS, E. H., formerly editor of Southern 
Christian Advocate (Methodist), died of yel- 

low fever at Savannah, Ga., Sept. 26th. 
SCHNEEBERGER, Dr., New York City, called 

to a Jewish congregation in Baltimore, Md. 
WELLONS, W. B., editor Christian Sun, Suf- 

folk, Va., is dangerously ill. 


rectorship St. 


REFORMED (GERMAN). 

FREEMAN, J. E., ord. at Weisport, Pa., re- 
cently. 

NIEHOFF, J., inst. at Archibald, O., recently. 

SCHOPFLE, C. H., Lacrosse, Wis., accepts 
call to Dayton, Ohio. 

SHULTZ, EMANUEL, removes from Kansas to 
Chicago. Ill. . 


UNIVERSALIST. 


LIBBY, D. L. R., Hammond, N. Y., accepts 
call to Provincetown, Mass. 
WEEKS, J. J., called to Southhold, L. I. 


UNITARIAN. 
DILLINGHAM, Pitt, ord. at Charlestown, 
Mass, 


MANNING, L., accepts call to Norton, Mass. 





TOWNE, E. C., East Marshfield, Mass., resigns. 
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Piterature. 


The prompt mention in our list af “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an.equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes recewed. The inveresteof our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 

BASCOM’S PHILOSOPHY OF RE- 
LIGION.* 


Wuat is called the liberal movement 
among the orthodox churches has hitherto 
been content to express itself, mainly, in a 
negative way. Much complaint of creeds 
has been heard; the severities of the old 
doctrine have been warmly censured; but 
there has not been much effort to put into 
positive forms of statement the truths of the 
Christian religion as they are seen under the 
clearer light of the present day. The need 
of such a service must be felt by all those 
preachers of the Gospel who are aware that 
in mental and in moral science, as well as 
in physical science, much progress has been 
made since the sixteenth century; and that, 
therefore, statements of religious belief 
which were largely shaped by the philos- 
ophy then current must now be altogether 
inadequate. 

To say that progress has been made dur- 
ing this period in philosophy is simply to 
say that man knows more about himself 
now than he did in the days of Luther and 
Calvin; that some real knowledge has been 
gained by him of his own powers and limit- 
ations, and of his relations to Nature, to 
his fellows, and to his Creator. In this 
field of inquiry it is possible to gain knowl- 
edge. Out of all that is vague and unin- 
telligible in metaphysics and in ethics 
some Clear truths emerge to the light. The 
study of man and his relations is not a 
fruitless study. 

Now, whenever any new truth in this 
realm is clearly seen, it should at once be 
accepted and compared with the received 
theology. Whatever adjustments of our 
creeds it calls for must speedily be made. 
It is folly, nay, it is infidelity to reject what 
we know to be true because it conflicts 
with what we have been taught to regard 
as the truth. 

The task of making this adjustment is 
one from which we are apt to shrink. It is 
easy to find fault with imperfect statements 
of doctrine; it is not easy to make perfect 
ones. Yet it is plain that a mere rejection 
of outworn symbols is of no service, unless 
we have something better to put in their 
place. Not a destruction, but a recon- 
struction of creeds is what we want. Our 
thinking may conduct us to different con- 
clusions from those that were reached by 
the old theologians; nevertheless, we should 
give to these topics not less thinking nor 
looser thinking than they gave, but more 
and sharper and braver. 

To the work of adjusting the doctrines of 
the Christian religion to the facts and laws 
of human nature as now, understood 
President Bascom has addressed himself. 
He appears to think that it is suicidal policy 
for the theologian to rest his system on 
foundations that have already crumbled; 
and he desires to help in furnishing a safer 
basis for religious thought. 
rhe first two chapters of his book are al- 
most wholly metaphysical. President Bas- 
com is an intuitionalist in philosophy; and 
the theory that the mind has, as a part of 








its endowment, certain regulative ideas is 


here assumed. These are not acquired, but 
original possessions—tools furnished to the 
mind with which to do its work. Among 
these ideas those which are specially im- 
portant in this discussion are the idea of 
cause and the idea of liberty, or spontanei- 
ty, the one giving law to the physical and 
the other to the spiritual world. Upon the 
latter of these two ideas much of the em- 
phasis of this discussion is to rest. Indeed, 
we may say that the starting-point of the 
author’s philosophy is the fact of liberty. 
“The mind does not think by compulsion, 
feel (aside from sensation) by compulsion, 
nor resolve by compulsion. Mathematical 
power is spontaneous original power; a 
power evoked, not one coerced by the pres- 
ence of Euclid and a blackboard. There 
are no realized, stored-up forces, that must 
issue in such and so much thinking. ph 
To talk of thought-force as one in the circle 

*A PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION; or, The Rational 


Grounds of Religious Belief. By JonN Bascom. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 





of correlative forees is to forget that that 
eircle is already complete. The chemical, 
thermal changes of brain-tissue are ex- 
haustive within themselves.” In other 
words, the heat which accompanies thought 
exactly measures the changes of brain-tis- 
sue which occur when we think; but who 
is bold enough to say that heat is thought 
or to affirm that thestove thinks? Force is 
the attribute of matter; power is the attri- 
bute of mind. The mind has the power to 
originate thought, to direct its own opera- 
tions, to choose between lines of conduct. 
The possession of this power is the funda- 
mental fact in morals, and our philosophy 
of religion must frankly admit this fact and 
firmly rest upon it. 

Going on from this postulate to inquire 
concerning the being of God, President 
Bascom finds that ‘‘the ability to establish 
this truth turns on the very fact in the 
human constitution with which it correlates 
—our freedom, our moral being. . . With- 
out this sense of freedom deeply grounded 
in its own nature, the mind cannot be car- 
ried over to the recognition of an Infinite 
Being—the free, the independent source of 
things.” When you adopt a philosophy 
which denies or abridges human freedom 
you make it impossible to prove or even 
rationally to infer the existence of a per- 
sonal God. The cosmological argument— 
that which infers causes from effects and 
argues that back of all causes there is a 
great First Cause—is inconclusive, for two 
reasons. ‘‘ Aneffect immediately contains, 
precisely measures, fully expresses a cause. 
This is the law of physical causation. If, 
therefore, we reason from the universe now 
existent to a cause or causes as contained in 
it or implied by it, that cause cannot by the 
slightest fraction transcend the effect, the 
universe itself.’”” Furthermore, ‘‘ there can 
be no first cause such as the argument 
calls for. The cause proximate to the 
effect under discussion is the immediate 
cause; and this, considered simply as a 
cause, demands a second cause, this second 
a third, and this third a fourth. To arrest 
this movement at a thousandth, a ten-thou- 
sandth cause, and pronounce this a first 
cause, is either to allow the furtive entrance 
of anew idea orto destroy the proof by 
which we have gone thus far. What 
the fact of causation, considered alone, 
proves is, that there is no beginning.” This 
line of argument will never lead us-to a 
personal God. 

The teleological argument proves the ex- 
istence in the universe of an intelligence 
like unto that of man. It proves just that, 
and no more. If, then, man has no spon- 
taneity, no power of origination, God has 
none. For the necessitarian to infer a free 
personal God from the adaptations in Na- 
ture is to transcend his premises. His 
argument proves the Kosmos of Strauss, in 
which ‘“order and law, reason and good- 
ness” hold sway. Pantheism, rather than 
theism, is its conclusion. 

The moral argument, in its turn, breaks 
down in the hands of the necessitarian, be- 
cause, if man’s willis not free, there is no 
such thing as morality, and every argument 
which is built upon the ‘‘ ought” is an illu- 
sion. 

‘‘But, cannot origination, liberty be 
assigned to God, though denied to man? 
No; for various reasons. If all man’s 
action can be explained by coherent forces; 
if thought, volition, inspiration are with 
him an expression of fixed, immutable 
laws, then thought, volition, inspiration 
may everywhere, no matter what their com- 
pass, be so referred—nay, as one in kind, 
must be so referred. . If we reason 
to the being of God, expounding the rela- 
tion of the universe to him, its adaptation 
of means to ends, by what we see in man’s 
action, then we cannot infer any other in- 
telligence in God than that which in man 
calls forth and sustains the argument. It 
is this exact form of intelligence in man 
which deads us to infer intelligence in God; 
and the intelligence inferred, therefore, 
must be in keeping with that with which 
we started. If spontaneity is an absurd 
conception with reference to man, if it isa 
denial of law, an acceptance of fortuity 
it will be equally so when applied to God. 
If man cannot originate, can give no abso- 
lutely new impulse, because of the inherent 
impossibility of the conception, neither can 
God, for the same reason. We cannot re- 
legate an absurdity to the Deity, having 
rejected it from the constitution of man. 
God must be, at least, as rational as his 
works.” 

When, however, we begin witha belief 
in the spontaneous power and fruitfulness 


of the human mind the teleological as well 
as the moral argument at once conduct us 
toa free personal God. 

Man is not measured by his works. He is 
more than the sum of his works. ‘‘ Ham- 
let, Macbeth, thirty-six dramas are not the 
equivalent of Shakespeare.” The poten- 
tiality transcends the product. So the 
universe is not the equivalent of God. He 
is infinitely above it, while he fills it all 
with his presence and his power. We are 
made in his image; but our largest thought 
does not comprehend him. 

It will be seen that a foundation is laid 
by these arguments for a theism that is 
neither fatalism nor despotism. With 
these primary truths the whole discussion 
is consistent. In his anthropology, there- 
fore, the author immediately encounters 
the philosophy of the Calvinists. The 
theory of this school, as set forth by Dr. 
Hodge—that man is free, not to choose, but 
only to follow the choice which he is some, 
how constrained to make—is subjected toa 
rigorous examination. It is absolutely 
certain, says Dr. Hodge, that God and the 
saints in Heaven will persevere in holiness; 
yet they are free. No, replies our au- 
thor. Nothing in morals is absolute- 
ly certain. This is a confusion of the 
highest probable evidence with demon- 
stration. God is not honored “‘ by affirm- 
ing of his action a necessity which would 
ally it to physical causation.” ‘‘ Holiness 
remains forever with all alike a thing of 
choice. If it should cease to be this it would 
cease to be holiness.” But the Scriptures 
speak of foreknowledge and foreordination, 
continues the Calvinist. True, the ah- 
swer is; but the Scriptures do not teach 
philosophy. We must interpret their lan- 
guage in accordance with what we know to 
be true in morals, with the primary fact of 
freedom. 

‘‘Not to foreknow what is impossible to 
be foreknown, or not to know absolutely 
what from its nature is contingent, is not 
Gieperaging te wisdom, for it is not open to 
wisdom. hat human action admits of 
high estimates of probability is sufficiently 
plain from our own daily anticipations. 
. « « Let the doctrine of effectual calling 
fails -o0.c If God can effectually call 
every man by motives and under conditions 
in themselves worthy, we are utterly ata 
loss to understand why he does not call 
them all, The glory of God to be obtained 
by the loss of men in sin and from holiness 
who could have been saved by his direct, 
legitimate call is a moral enigma than 
which there is none greater. Every other 
difficulty is secondary compared with this, 
which strikes centerwise at the character of 
ae the honor and reverence we render 

im. 

But, pursues the Princetonian Doctor, 
‘*the axiom that every effect must have a 
cause or the doctrine of a sufficient reason 
applies to the internal as well as to the ex- 
ternal world. To refer us simply 
to man’s efficiency is to leave the demand 
for a sufficient reason unsatisfied. In oth- 
er words, it is to assume that there may be 
an effect without a cause, which is impos 
sible.” This is the final argument of Dr. 
Hodge to prove that man has no real free- 
dom. It identifies causes and reason, forces 
and motives. It implies that the action of 
the man in choosing to strike the murderous 
blow is governed by a law precisely similar 
to that which determines the circhlation of 
the blood in his veins. Between a cause 
and its effect the connection is a necessary 
one. So, argues the Calvinist, is the con- 
nection between a reason or motive and a 
choice. To admit this assumption is to 
subvert the very foundations of morality. 

On this point Dr. Bascom summons to 
the support of Dr. Hodge a most unwel- 
come ally, in the person of Mr. Tylor, who, 
speaking for all the materialists, urges that 
“‘the tendency of modern inquiry is more 
and more toward the conclusion that if law 
is anywhere it is everywhere,” and that 
spontaneity to educated men ‘‘has long 
meant nothing but ignorance.” The exact 
philosophical argument of the materialist 
and the high Calvinist is very clearly shown. 

The following propositions are laid down 
as first principles in morals: 

“(1.) Liberty rests on spontaneity and in- 
volves the power to door not to do the 
actions under consideration. In either 
event the final and sufficient reference is 
not to motives, but to choices. (2.) Liberty 
lies in choice, and not in the relation be- 
tween choice and the actions that follow 


after it. These may suffer arrest and the 
freedom of the remain i i 





. - (8.) Obligation ‘Is proportioned to and 





dependent on power. The power at any 
moment present to discern and perform 
duty for that moment defines duty. (4.) 
The sense of right is primitive and central 
in our moral constitution, is at once intui- 
tive and emotional, is the ground of duty 
and so of all government that reaches the 
dignity of an ethical law. (5.) Duty is, 
therefore, always changing, is progressive, 
turning immediately on the lines of con- 
duct open to our apprehension, level to 
our ethical judgments.” 

He who firmly and consistently holds these 
primary laws of morals will find it quite nec- 
essary to fashion for himself theories con- 
cerning the government of God quite dif- 
ferent from those based upon a philosophy 
of which force and necessity are the cen- 
tral ideas. The method of the divine gov- 
ernment must, if these postulates are ad- 
mitted, be wholly moral. The application 
of force to a free will is illogical and inef- 
fectual. ‘‘God’s government in the phys- 
ical world and, so far as we can observe it, 
in the moral world is one of interior forces, 
of self-executing laws. We believe this to 
be the type of his entire government, and 
that the moral elements at work in the soul 
of man will more and more show themselves 
able, without external violence or corporeal 
inflictions, to lay hold of, constrain, punish, 
and reward—in short, to rule those who 
have been placed under them.” 

If God’s government is of this nature, if 
its laws go on quietly enforcing them- 
selves, then no such governmental crisis is 
likely to arise as that which certain theo- 
ries of the atonement are contrived to meet. 
It is not possible that his law should be dis- 
honored or his government discredited. 
The theory of the atonement here broached 
is, therefore, consistently, a moral theory. 
The fact is insisted on that character is not 
transferable; that a moral governor who 
punished one being for the sins of an- 
other would be an immoral governor. The 
sufferings of Christ were not, therefore, in 
any sense penal. To say that they were a 
satisfaction of justice is absurd. Justice 
requires that the sinner himself shall suffer, 
not that somebody shall suffer in his place. 
“Tf it, indeed, compels punishment, it is 
certainly the punishment of the guilty.” 
To say that God’s veracity would be im- 
peached if suffering did not fall some- 
where is equally absurd. All threats of 
penalty are conditioned upon continuance 
in sin. Forgiveness always waits upon re- 
pentance. The governmental theories are 
equally untrue to all the facts of our moral 
nature. How does the judicial infliction 
upon an innocent being of suffering due to 
guilty beings express abhorrence of sin? 
Does it not, rather, seem to express abhor- 
rence of virtue? ‘‘God’s estimate of sin 
would be very badly put by an act unjusti 
fiable in principle.” 

It is impossible in this notice to sum. 
marize this discussion of the doctrine of 
the atonement. No criticism of the ex- 
piatory and forensic theories has appeared 
more vigorous and trenchant than this. The 
positive statement of what the work of 
Christ is is less complete; but it is still full 
of insight and suggestion. 

In keeping with the theory of morals on 
which the book is founded is the doctrine 
of conversion. ‘‘ We have no more reason 
to suppose that God in an occult way than 
in an open way overbears the soul of man. 
Indeed, for the very reason that he does 
not do it openly, we have strong ground to 
believe that he does not do it secretly; that, 
whatever is the action of the Holy Spirit, it 
is entirely consistent with our liberty, that 
it is open to man to quench its light and 
grieve its love.” 

There is only room to hint in a few sen- 
tences at other pregnant chapters of this 
most suggestive book. Dr. Bascom has no 
difficulty with miracles. His philosophy 
easily includesthem. The miracle, accord- 
ing to his definition, is nota phenomenon, 
occurring under some unknown law. ‘It is 
an event which transcends, in some way 
exceeds or contravenes the natural forces 
then and there present.” If God is and if 
he is a person, such a revelation of himself 
is in the highest degree probable. His per- 
sonality is thus manifested. Moreover, “‘ it 
was needful, a need met by miracles, that 
God’s presence in Nature, his work by it 
and over it, should belaidopen. . . . 
The miracle discloses the immediateness of 

God; the inflexible law becomes flexible; 
the flow of physical forces is arrested and 
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returns to its bed only when the Lord’s 
host has passed by.” Answers to prayer 
are put in the same category with miracles. 
Both are beyond the laws of Nature, and 
‘‘itis absolutely essential to suppose that 
answers of prayer may extend to the phys- 
ical world.” Admit that God’s will is free, 
and all this is easy enough. 

The proof of immortality is the intuitive 
moral law. ‘‘The moral law is far too 
broad for the present life merely.” ‘‘In 
the range of its motives it quite oversteps 
the gains of the present.” The steady 
preference of future good to present good, 
and of the good of others as opposed to our 
own; the firm adherence to truth in the face 
of mortai peril—all these supreme choices 

‘ call for life beyond the grave, as the only 
ground of their realization. 
tive of the moral law is the immortal life. 

The conditions of the life to come are 
not clearly made known to us in revelation. 
To deny the possibility of repentance in the 
world to come is, however, in the opinion 
of Dr. Bascom, contrary to reason and 
without the warrant of Scripture. A be- 
lief in the immediate extinction of all the 
wicked at death also lacks proof. The 
doctrine of ‘‘the final restitution of all is 
more admissible, as far more concurrent 
with our moral sentiments.” Yet, “‘if re- 
pentance is always possible, equally so is 
disobedience”; and sin which works 
toward extinction may, when it is finished, 
bring forth death. ‘‘We wotld gladly 
affirm restoration; but the deadly nature of 
sin is too great to allowus.” Still, the doc- 
trine of a judicial punishment eternally in- 
flicfed is morally inadmissible. 

That part of Dr. Bascom’s book which 
will be most sharply challenged is in the 
chapters in which he discusses revelation 
and inspiration. Fora revelation his phi- 
losophy makes room as readily as for mir- 
acles. ‘‘ Man craves the personal as food 
for his affections,” and ‘‘ revelation empha- 
sizes the personal element in God.” But it 
is regenerative, rather than revolutionary. 
“It is an incarnation; divine life at work in 
humanforms.” Of the two elements which 
mingle in it, the natural and the super- 
natural, the author gives a larger place to 
the natural than the orthodox philosophers 
have been wont to do. Revelation minis- 
ters to reason, does not contradict or over- 
bear reason, and, therefore, must be sub- 
ject to reason. Its authority is in its 
rationality. Inspiration is, therefore, a 
variable quantity in the Scriptures. The 
words of Scripture range from an ordinary 
apprehension of an ordinary event (in which 
there may be more or less of error) through 
to ‘‘the highest spiritual comprehension 
and prophetic insight.”” The supernatural 
is present in the Scriptures; but it is not 
uniformly present. In the words of Christ, 
whose true divinity Dr. Bascom heartily 
confesses, it is fully present. Elsewhere it 
appears under different degrees of obscura- 
tion. 

It is here that issue will be most strongly 
joined with the reasonings of this book 
It is, however, a book which no thoughtful 
minister of the Gospel can afford to neglect. 
On many of the questions at issue between 
Christianity and modern infidelity the 
straitest of the orthodox will rejoice in its 
masterly arguments; while on many other 
questions now agitating the orthodox 
churches themselves its utterances will be 
regarded by the same persons as extremely 
unsound. The style is sometimes careless 
and sometimes too elaborate; there is a fre- 
quent unnecessary use of synonyms; and 
an incompetent »roof-reader has helped by 
bad punctuation to make some passages ob- 
scure that would otherwise have been clear 
enough. It can hardly be disputed, however, 
by anybody, that we have here the work of 
a thinker, whose courage is equal to his in- 
sight and whose strongest wish is to justify 
the ways of God to man. 





-.+eA good local or ecclesiastical history is 
always valuable, both for its own sake and for 
the perishable materials it preserves for the 
future historian. The History of Neshaming 
Presbyterian Church, at Hartsville, Bucks Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, is one of the best books of 
its class we have ever seen. It is almost ideal- 
ly complete, and it traces the history of a ven- 
erable and important parish from its early 
days tothe present time. Its author, the Rev. 


D. K. Turner, is the pastor of the church, and | 
allthe accessible facts have been before him, i 
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But it is plain to see that he has delved for 
materials, not waited for them; and the result 
of his industry is a volume which is really a 
model in its way. 

...-A. H. Andrews & Co., 211 Wabash Ave- 
nue, Chicago, issue an admirable Guide to 
Church Furnishing and Decoration. It is made 
up of articles on church furniture, church 
adornment, and other subjects: which, as a 
whole, furnish a great body of useful informa- 
tion concerning everything used inside a 
church, from the furnace up to the bell. A 
chapter on Gothic architecture is concise and 
useful, and other articles of a more general 
scope are also included in the little volume, 
which is plentifully illustrated. The appear- 
ance of a popular manual like this is a gratify- 
ing evidence of the growth of public taste. 


....Roberts Brothers will be thanked by the 
whole better part of the reading public for 
their elegant new edition of Walter Savage 
Landor’s Imaginary Conversations, first series. 
Type, paper, binding, and shape are alike 
pleasing. John Forster’s preface, from the 
new English edition of Landor’s works, is re- 
printed. Two other volumes are to follow. 
We recommend persons to read, as an intro- 
duction to this edition of Landor’s master- 
piece, the chapter on Landor in Stedman’s 
“ Victorian Poets.”’ 


..R. Worthington, of this city, issues a very 
cheap edition of the Rev. Donald Macleod’s 
Memoir of Norman Macleod, D.D. This re- 
markable book has attracted almost as much 
attention here asin England. In its present 
shape, though a large-type octavo of nearly 
500 pages, it costs but two dollars. 


-.-A useful and complete volume is Miss 
Frances E. Willard’s Hints and Helps for 
Woman’s Temperance Work (National Temper- 
ance Society). Ittells how, where, and when 
to work and deserves careful reading and wide 
circulation. 

.The Ultimate Generalization (Charles P, 
Somerby) is a careful and well-written effort. 
from the extreme ‘“‘liberal’’ standpoint, to 
prove that the legitimate domain of scientific 
investigation includes everything. 





NOTES 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons’ fall announcements are 
numerous and important. They include ‘The 
Plains of the Great West and their Inhabit- 
ants,’’ by Col. N. I. Dodge; the first volume of 
Van Laun’s ‘History of French Literature ” ; 
‘English Thoughtin the Eighteenth Century,” 
by Leslie Stephen ; ‘‘The Attitude of Material- 
ism toward Theology,’’ by James Martineau ; 
“The Gold of Chickaree,’”’ by the Warner sis- 
ters ; ‘ The Boys of other Countries,”’ by Bayard 
Taylor ; ‘Captain Sam,” by George C. Eggles- 
ton; ‘‘Roddy’s Ideal,’? by Helen Kendrick 
Johnson ; and ‘‘ The Outlines of the History of 
Philosophy,’”’ by Prof. J. J. Elmendorf, of Ra- 
cine College. 


The Rev. Dr. E. E. Beardsley, of New Haven, 
the industrious biographer and ecclesiastical 
historian, has prepared a life of William Sam- 
uel Johnson, LL.D., president of Columbia 
College, which will be published as soon as 
enough subscribers are got. Says The Church- 
man: “Dr. Johnson was a Christian layman 
who lived in eventful times and had much to 
do in the formation of our government. From 
1767 to 1771 he resided in England, as a special 
agent of the eelony of Connecticut, and was 
not only present in the debates in Parliament 
and the adoption of those preliminary meas- 
ures which led to the Revolution, but he often 
conferred with Archbishop Secker and other 
prelates in regard to the American Episcopate 
and comm@nicated to his friends in this coun- 
try much" valuable information touching the 
political opposition to that scheme. He lived 
nearly fifty years after his return from England, 
and asa member of the convention which framed 
the Federal Constitution, as first senator in 
Congress from Connecticut, and president of 
Columbia College his life is full of interest 
and blends with the sources of our national his- 
tory. It is surprisingthat he should have been 
left so long with no other published record of 
his merits than brief paragraphs in newspapers 
or meager sketches in biographical diction- 
aries.” 


This paragraph in The Boston Herald is rather 
startling: ‘‘Henry Adams and Heury Cabot 
Lodge, who have for some time had editorial 
control of The North American Review, have re- 
tired from the editorship, on account of a differ- 
ence of opinion between them and the pub- 
lishers, Messrs. J. R. Osgood & Co., as to the 
political character of the October number. 
The North American, under the management of 
Mr. Adams and Mr. Lodge, has been vigorous, 
with a lively interest in the questions of to-day. 
The forthcoming October number will be mainly 
devoted to political questions. In it the inde- 
pendent voter will speak his sentiments, the 
Whisky Ring will be reviewed, and the abso- 
lute necessity of civil service reform will be in- 





sisted upon. Naturallygthe appearance of the 





staid old Aeview ‘shying its castor’ into the 
political ring and becoming an influential actor 
in the events of the day will cause a high de- 
gree of astonishment. The publishers, who 
cannot go quite so far in opinion as the editors, 
fear that The Review will lose its character of 
eminent respectability if it becomes a political 
wrangler—in short, that its character will be 
changed and its gray hairs brought down with 
sorrow to the grave. But the October number 
will be a warm one and the old patrons will rub 
their spectacles when they get fairly into the 
campaign North American, made spicy by the 
condensed indignation of some of the ablest 
young writers of this age, who are halting be- 
tween disgust with one political party and con- 
tempt for the other.”” From this we infer that 
the publishers are in the right. The publishers’ 
own notice simply states that the editors have 
retired on account of a political difference with 
the publishers. 
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f Rey. William Goodell . late mission- 
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By his son-in-law, E. . Prime, le 

Fourth edition. 8vo, pp. 489. New York: 

Robert Carter & Brothers....... 0.0... .-seeeee 2 80 
Rab and his Friends and Marjorie Fleming. 

By John Brown, M.D. LIliustrated. (Vest- 

| ee Series.) 32mo, pp. 93. New York: 
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The Dolliver Romance, and other Pieces. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne. 2imo, pp. 214. “ane. 
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The Laurel Bush. An _ Old-fashioned Love 
Story. By the author of “John Halifax, Gen- 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FOR ANY BOOK DESIREP or information 
respecting prices and editions address LOCKWOOD, 
BROOKS & CO., Boston, Mass., who will promptly re- 
ply. Books carefully forwarded, postpaid, on receipt 
Pr advertised price. Send for Catalogue of our own 
publications. 


MACMILLAN & C0.’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

THE HISTORY OF THE NORMAN 
CONQUEST OF ENCLAND: 
ITS CAUSES AND RESULTS. 

By EDWARD A. FREEMAN, D. C. L., LL.D. 


Revised American Edition, with all the Maps. 
Volume V, concluding the work. 8vo. Cloth, gilt 








p. $4. 
Five volumes, 8vo, Cloth, $20. 


“The early history of England is the early history 
of the American people—of_ their religion, their 
a and their laws.’’—[ New York Times. 

far the greatest history of our day,’’—[ British 
Quarterly Review 
res perfect model of historical study.”—[{The Spec- 


tat. 

= Fiolds the same relation to its subject as Gibbon’s 
great work has long occupied in regard to the De- 
Gining Period of the Roman Hmpire.’’—[{Cincinnati 


TURKEY AND THE EA EASTERN QUESTION. 
THE HISTORY AND CONQUESTS 
OF THE SARACENS. 

By EDWARD A. FREEMAN, D.C. L., LL.D. 
Second Edition, with new Preface. 

Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


“ At this moment the poopie of Souteastern Europe 
are striving for freedom hey are striving to throw 
off the yoke of ages, the yoke ofthe foulest tyranny 
on earth.”—[From Preface t to 0 the New Edition. 


HISTORICAL AND ARCHITECT- 
URAL SKETCHES. 
Chiefly Italian. 


By EDWARD A. FREEMAN,D.C.L., LL.D. 


With twenty-two Illustrations from drawings by the 
author. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3.00. 


THE ee NAPOLEON THE 
i 


. 
By P. LANFREY. 


A transation eg with the sanction of the author. 
Volume III. 8vo, Cloth, $3.50. 


“We esteem aia author’s estimate of Napoleon 
Bonaparte the soundest and surest and most faithful 
that has ever been made. e.”—Literary World. 


Macmillan & Co.’s — ral Catalogue sent you by mail 
on receipt of six cents. 


MACMILLAN & CoO., 


21 Astor Place, New York. 
“Legible, Portable, Handsome, and Cheap.” 
THE 


STRANGER'S ILLUSTRATED 


Pocket Guide to Philadelphia, 


EMBRACING 


A Description of the Principal Objects of In- 
terest in and around the City, with 
Directions how to reach them. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED, 
16mo. Paper Cover, 25 cts. Extra Cloth, 50 cts. 
*,* For sale by all Booksellers and Periodical Deal- 
ers, or will be sent by mail, on receipt of the price, by 
J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
NATURE. A yoie. Niustrated Journal of Sci- 


qos. at year. LLAN & CO.,, Publishers 
21 Astor Place. New York. 














“How to be a Christian.” Rev. W. Gladden. 
Prepaid, 75c. M.H. SARGENT, Treasurer, Boston 


Qiu eae § SANs Sara 


P. Nimmo’s, at 596 Broad N, 
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POPULAR AND STANDARD BOOKS, 
A NEW VOLUME IN THE SERIES. 


EPOCHS OF ANCIENT HISTORY. 


THE EARLY ROMAN EMPIRE. From the 
Assassination of Julius Cesarto the Assassina- 
tion of Domitian. By Rev. W. WOLFE CAPES 
M.A., late Tutor and Fellow of Queen’s College 
and Reader of Ancient History in the University 
of Oxford. 1 vol. 12mo. With two Colored 
Maps, $1. 


ALSO, NOW READY, IN THE SAME SERIES. 
THE GREEKS AND THE PER- 
SIANS. 

By Rev. GEORGE W. COX, M.A., 

Joint Editor of the Series. 
lvol. 12mo. With four Colored Maps, $1. 





A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
VAN OOSTERZEE’S CHRISTIAN 
DOGMATICS. 

2 vols, Svo, cloth, $5. 





NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS. 
I 


The seventh edition of 


Dr. HOLLAND’S EVERY-DAY 
TOPICS. 
A Book of Briefs. 
1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 
i. 

Authorized edition, printed from duplicate plates of 
the complete English edition. 
MEMOIR OF NORMAN MAC- 
LEOD, D.D. 

By his brother, Rev. DONALD MACLEOD, B. A. 
With Steel Portrait and numerous Illustrations. 

2 vols., 8vo, cloth, $4.50. 

Itl. 

A third series of 
LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF 
THE JEWISH CHURCH. 

By A. P. STANLEY, D. D., Dean of Westminster. 
Library edition. 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, with Maps, $4 


*,* The above books for sale by all Booksellers, or 
will be sent, postpaid, upon receipt of price, by 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
Nos. 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


DISEASES OF MODERN LIFE. 


By B. W. RICHARDSON, M.D. 








1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 520 pages.........cceeeeeeereceee $2.00 





From The Tribune. . 


ME cad has no affinity with the class of old-women 
doctors who are eternally fussing and dosing and, 
with thelr infallible prcserietions, break down more 
constitutions than all t of the faculty can 
repair. His principal aim isto point out the causes 
which lead to disease and to prevent its occurrence 
by observing the physical laws which are the condi- 
tions of health.” 


From Nature. 


‘“'The work is of great value asa practical guide to 
enable the reader to detect and avoid various sources 
of disease; and it contains, in addition, several in- 
troductory chapters on natural life and natural 
death, the phenomena of disease, disease antecedent 
to birth. and on the effects of the seasons, of atmos- 
pheric temperature, of atmospheric pressure, of 
moisture, winds. and atmospheric speuseal changes 
which are of great general interest.” 


From the Charleston Courier. 


“In this valuable and deeply-interesting work Dr. 
Richardson treats the nervous system as the very 
ace eg of life; and he shows how men doit vio- 

nce, yet expect immunity where the natural sen- 
tence is death.” 


From the Toledo Chronicle. 


“His aim in the book under consideration is to 
teach the living generations to so conduct themselves 
andavoid and prevent disease that death will not 
come prematurely, as is almost generally the case at 
the present time. His work contains many useful 
and valuable hints, suggestions, and directions, and 
they are putin such good and seagate shape that 
one does not tire in studying them 


From the Boston Commonwealth. 


“Particular attention is given to diseases from 
worry and mental strain, from the passions, from 
alcohol, tobacco, narcotics, foods, impure air, late 
hours and broken sleep, idleness, intermarriage, etc., 
thus touching upon causes which do not enter intd 
the consideration of sickness.’ 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 





Sent free by mail to any address inthe United States 
on receipt of the price. 


{2th THOUSAND. 


E. P. ROE’S NEW STORY, 
Near to Nature’s Heart, 


By E. P. ROE, 


Author of “From Jest to Earnest,” “Opening 
Chestnut Burr,” “ Barriers Burned Away.” 
Large 12mo, $1.75. 
IN 


NEAR TO NATURE’S HEART 
Mr. Roe has produced a story which is a marked ad 
vance on his previous works and is sure to establish 
and increase his present remarkable popularity. 

The scene is laid at West Point on the Hudson and 
in the time of the Revolution. While there is much 
historical incident, the plot does not depend on this, 
but is full of lifeand movement and is replete with 
dramatic power. 








t@” For sale by all — and mailed, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, b 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, 
751 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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AUTUMN BOOK-LIST. 


L 


AUR SH. An Old-fashioned Love 
Tier. By a orof “John Halifax, Gentle- 
ponte ith Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents ; 
aoe Choth, $1.50. 
LIBRARY EDITION OF BoOKS BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“JOHN HALIFAX 





Hannah. | A Hero 

Olive. | Studies from Life 
Ogilvies. The Fairy Book. 
The Head of the Family. | Unkind Word. 


John Halifax. 
Agatha’s Husband. 
A Life fora Life. 
Two Marriages. 


| Mistress and Maid. 
| The Woman’s Kingdom. 
| A Brave Lady. 

My Mother and I. 
Christian’s Mistake. Sermons out of Church, 
A Noble Life. The Laurel Bush. 

12mo, Cloth, $1.50 per volume. 


If. 


MEDUEVAL AND MODERN SAINTS AND 
MIRACLES. Ao AB UNO E SOCIETATE JESU. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Ii. 


HARPER’S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. With 
Original and Characteristic Illustrations, 8vo. The 
‘ollowing volumes are now — y: 









Martin Chuzzlewit........... per, $1 00; Cloth, #1 50. 
Oliver Twise...4....cesccccece apes, 50; Cloth; $1 00. 
The Old Menten A Shop.... Paper, 3 Cloth, $1 25. 
David rr aper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
Dombey a 7. . epee Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
Nicholas Nickleby Paper, $1 00; eeu 1 59. 
Bleak House ... Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
Pickwick Papers ...Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 1 50. 
Little Dorrit....... :!Paper. $1 00; Cloth; $1 50. 
A Tale of Two Citie 50: Cl 1 (0, 
Barnaby Rud 1 50. 
Our Mutua! Friend. 1 50. 
Christmas Stories.. + $1 50. 
Great Expectations . ‘ ?$1 50. 
Uncommercia! Traveler, 
Hard Times, Edwin Drood, Paper, $1 « Cloth, $1 50. 
Iv. 
DANIEL DERONDA. A Novel. By GEORGE 
ELIOT. Author of ‘* Middlemarch,” “* Romoila,” 


Adam Bede.” etc. Library Edition. 2 vols, 12mo, 
Cloth, $3. Popular Edition in one volume, vo, 
Paper, $1.50. 

—s EDITION OF GEORGE ELIOT. 
Adam Romola. 


Bed 
Danie! a 2 vols. Scenes of Clerical Life 
Felix Holt. | and Silas Marner 
Middlemarch, 2 vols. The Mill on the Floss. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50 per volume. 


v. 
ROLFE'S RICHARD UI. Shakespeare’s Tragedy 
Richard the a ae Edited, with Notes, by 
Wintiaw 5. Ro formerly Head Master 
of the Gambridze High choot Iilustrated. Square 
16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. Uniform with ROLFE’s EN. 
GLISH CLASsIcs: The  - amg oan of Venice.—Julius 
Casar.—Henry VIII.—The Tempest.—Richard IT.— 
Select Poems of Goldsmith «select Poems of Gray. 


VI. 

THE TWO DESTINIES, A < eng By WIL- 
- Moonstone,” “Man and Wi ife,’ ” 
etc.. ete. Illustrated, 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
Cloth, $1.50 

ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION OF WILKIE COL- 

LINS. 


-—-" 


After Dark and other No Name. 

Stories. Poor Miss Finch. 
Antonina. The Dead Secret. 
grmadale. The Law and the Lady. 

The Moonstone. 
siide-and-Seek. The New Magdalen. 


nand 
My Miscellanies. The Two Destinies. 
The Woman in White. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50 per volume. 


Vil. 


THe Fine? CENTURY OF_THE REPO! B- 
view of American Progress. 
THEODORE dD. yogesy, D.D, L.D ; r oo P. 
T 


FRANCIS A. WALKER; Prof. T. STERRY HUNT; 
Prof. WILLIAM G. SUMNER; EDWARD ATKINSON; 
EDWIN P. WHIPPLE; 
Prof. W.H. BREWER; EUGENE LAWRENCE; The 
Rev. JOHN F. Hurst, D.D.; te VAUGHAN 
ABBOTT; suse FLINT, M. o.; 6. Comanr EpD- 
WARD H. KNIGHT; and CHA - BRACE. 8vo, 
Cloth, $5.00; Sheep, 25.50; Halt pach $7.25. 


Vill. 


PHEBE, JUNIOR. A Last Chronicle of Carling- 
ford. By Mrs. OL arse. Author of ronicles 
of Heap hy ” “Innocent,” Omobra. ” “Squire 
Arden,” “The Story of Valentine andhis Brot er, ‘ 
etc. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents 


Ix. 


EU Gk NE LAWRENCE’S AISTORICAL 
STUDIES. Historical Studies. By EUGENE 
athel—y Containing the followin ‘ $ 
The Bishops of Rome, Leo and Luther, ore ola and 
the Jesuits, Ecumenical Councils, The Vaudois, 
The Huguenots, The Church of Jerusalem, Dominic 
and the In easter. The Conquest of Ireland, 
The Greek Church. 8vo, Cloth, uncut edges and 
gilt tops, $3.00. x. 


AS LONG AS SHE I. J YED. ANovel. By F.W. 
RoBryson, Author of_* Littls Kate Kirby,” ‘* For 
Her Sake,” ‘“ Poor umanity.” ‘*Second-Cousin 
Sarah.”’ * True to Herself,” *‘ Her Face was Her 
Fortune,” etc. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


Xi. 


THE MIKADO'S War Tee. P ee 1 Pgs of 
Japan, from 660 B.C. to k Il. et- 
sonal Eeperionces, C ‘eeoreuion Ri. Studies in 
Japan, 1870—187 By WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS, 
A. M., late of ee Imperial University of Tokio, Ja- 
pan. ‘Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $4. 


XII. 


ISRAEL MORT, OVERMAN. A Novel. By 
JOHN SAUNDERS, Author of “ Abel Drake’s Wire,” 
“Bound to the Wheel,” * Hirell,”’ ** Martin Pole,” 
ete. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

xitl. 
Youre FOLKS’ CENTENNIAL RHYME 
By WILL CARLETON, Author of “ Farm Ballads’ 
ong “Farm Legends.” Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
50. ; 
oprers. THE CARRIER. A Woodland Tale. 
D.’BLACK ORE, Author of ‘*Cradock Now- 
BY, md The Ma. ‘i Sker.? “Alice Lorraine,” 
“Lorna Doone,” ete. Illustrated, 8vo, Paper, 75 cts. 


XV. 

ORTON'’S ZOOLOGY. Comparative Zoology, 
Structural gua | Systematic. For use in Schools and 
Salees snaloa! tr vee’ Cutaeh ake Wie Sb 

atura sto: A ssar College. etc. bh 
Illustrations. iz in 8vo, Cloth, $3.00, 





{@” HARPER & BROTHERS will send either of the 
above works by mail or express, postage or freight pre- 
paid, to any part of the United States or Canada, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 


(2 HARPER’S CATALOGUE mailed free on reeeipt of 
Ten Oents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, N. Y." 





8. S. TEACHERS’ COMMENTARY. 


LYMAN ABBOTT ON THE ACTS. 


Que volume, illustrated, $1.75. A discount on quan- 


tities 
ed to be the Commentary for thoughtful 
Bible readers . Stmole, attractive, correct, 
oro udicigns in the use of learning.—Rev. Howard 
Crosby, D. 
** Incomparably the best we know for the next quar- 
bpm my ”— Rev. C. 8. Robinson, D.D., in The The Chris 
ee 


**A member of my family has used it in preference 
to all others in conducting a large and adult Bible 
p aR | Austin Phelps, 4 Andover Seminary. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, N. Y. 


Prairie Farmer 


(Established 1841.) 


A Weekly Agricultural and Household 
bare for Town and Country, 
for Old and Young. 
PUBLISHED AT CHICAGO, ILL. 
Recognized authority throughout the United States 
upon matters of 
CGENERAL AGRICULTURE, HORTI- 
CULTURE, FLORICULTURE, 
STOCK-RAISINC, POUL- 
TRY, BEES, etc. 
To which are added 


DEPARTMENTS OF 


CENERAL NEWS, RECORD OF THE 
SEASON, YOUTH’S MISCEL- 
LANY, HOUSEHOLD LITER- 
ATURE, MARKETS, etc. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
Single Copy, one year, Tosapete  icceliitenint eaeseens $2 
Six Copies, one year, Postpaid::::... coe 
Eleven Copies, one year, Postpaid 

Sample Copy Free to any address upon receipt of 
Postal-Cara. Prospectus and canvassing outfit sent 
= be d agents, who are wanted everywhere to organ- 
ze clubs. 


Address PRAIRIE FARMER CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


CLEARANCE CATALOGUE (ready 
Sept. Ist) of 5,000 Choice Books, at 30 
to 50 percent. below Publishers’ Prices. 

Great bargains. Send for the best 
eo of good books ever issued 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 
301 Washinton St., opp. Old South, Boston. 


SEND TEN CENTS to L. A. Elliot & Co., Fine Art 
Dealers, Boston, for “The Beautiful Home” art 
Hints and List of more than 2,400 Hngravings, etc.). 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, BARS WEEKLY, and 
HARPER'S BAZAR: One copy of ¢ either for one year, 
optage e Prepaid by the Publishers, y Subscriber 

i the United PStates or oe . ed nae of $4. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, EEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR, to a yo for one year, 
tad or any two for $7. Postage prepaid the Pub- 
lish = Bae “ey! A err ane will be sent by 

on receip' 


0; 
HARPER & Pre mes “Franklin Square, N. Y. 




















Choice Books by Popular Authors Just Ready. 
Two Fortune-Seekers ’’ and other Stories. By Ros- 
siter Johnson and other 
* Young Rick.” B = 
complete in one volu The | Ceabine iad 
of - Whit a we 7 “a 7m. Four Girls at Chau- 
taugqua.” By Pansy. 


$1.50. 
BOSTON: *D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers. 





@ READ IT! 


ber to nae! SaPas is the host r that comes 
t e best of the 
‘American aN. 5. om dtl... a, Christian Times. 
“That most excellent paper, THE CHRISTIAN.”—Brit- 
ish Herald, **Tne most unsectarian paper in the world.” 
—Sharon Mirror. **Free fro we a ty nationalism and 
containing much valuable: reli ious reading.”—Y. M. 
C. A. rterly. ke a Singer ee or its uni- 
form soundness. eon ge Muller, o. “A very 
Ry, - every one pty take it.”"—Dr. 
of “The best family paper 
in New Sn land. Tabernacle Candlestick. 
A large, illustrated, first-class, sixteen- -page monthly 
—— i paper, 33x46 inches (sizeof Harper’s 
Weekly nted with clear type on fine paper. Estab- 
lished’ 1866 Circulation about 40,000. Full of in- 
cidents, sketches, true stories, records of providences, 
answers to prayer, poetr gees ogres rel:gion, 
and common sense. 
politics, potatoe gpg eee | 
Sasneen admitted. Terms #1 a year. Ministers 60c. 


uavensens or ministers, 3 months free. Splendid 
premiums, largest commissions. Agents wanted, 


Address H. L. HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 


B. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORE. 
Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


Libraries 4nd old books bought. 
167,432 books on han ~ 








ae free. Sendstam 


3 Beekman St., New York City 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York, Educa- 
tional Publishers and Proprietors of the Spencer- 
ian Steel Pens. Send for catalogues and circulars. 


N WE - 
Hahed mcsesteely or Ponen a the Pennie None. 
It is handsomely fllust ee Terms, $1.25 per an- 
num. Specimen num pts. 
ALFRED MARTIEN, Publisher, 
21 8. SEVENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 











The Youth’s Com anion. Specimen copii 
free. PERRY MASON & CO., Bosto ton, Mase. Seer 


TANDAR eed aPoru LA Send 
Fs 9 R. CO.’8 Catal yy 


HENRY HOLT a 
Publishers, New Fore so- 


DR. JOHNCON'S S90 HEA LTHALI ‘'T. Com- 
s., CO 
and Profs., School ‘Principals, Authors, kers, 
Braia-Workers generally. Full Circular for | Stamp. “4 
J. W.Schermerhorn & Co., M’f’rs. 14 Bond 8t.. N. 


STATIONERY. PICTURES ETC. 


MORTON GOLD PENS. 


Also every variety of 
Gold, Pearl, and Celluloid Pencils 


AND PEN-HOLDERS, 
AT THE OLD STAND, 


25 MAIDEN LANE] NEW YORK. 




















ESTABROOKE’S 
Art Galleries, 
NO. 31 UNION SQUARE, 


N. W. CORNER OF 16th 
NEW YORK, 
NO. 426 FULTON AVENUE, 
BROOKLYN. 


ALL KINDS OF PICTURES TAKEN, COPIED, Erc. 
NON-REVERSED FERROTYPES, Etc. 





STREET, 





HARRISON. BRADFORD & CO. 
STEEL PENS. 





FALCON.—Nos. 505, 20, 28, 75, 1 


, ete. embracing 
every styleand finish. %4 BROADWAY, New York. 


Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons. 
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MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 
!! REDUCTION IN PRICES !! 


MUSIC BOOKS. 


The subscribers call attention to an important re-” 
duction in the prices of the following prominent 
books—viz.: 


Richardson’s New Method for Plane. 
Reduced to * $3 25 
compre poe Methed for Reed Organs. 


11 styles, with name, 10 conte 
'D, Nassau, Renss. Co., N 








H. Clarke *250 
ST ao _ pati Method for Reed Or- 
gan. By L.O. Emerso *2 50 
ems i — Method “ne Piano-forte. 
bh A. Clark 3% 
ae. 's enor or fer Parlor Or- 
gan. By Hugh A, Clarke *250 


Root’s School for Cabinet Organ. By 
Geo. F. Root. *250 
* Inereased reductionto Mustc Teachers and Dealers. 


“Richardson,” the first and foremost of Instruc- 
tion Books as to sales, eh pa Tough. ardcen- 
sidered by many to be the perfection of a **Metnod,”’ 
will at the new price (suited to the times) doubtless 
increase its large circulation. 


The other books mentioned are well-known as 
being of the best and are very extensively used by 
teachers and pupils. 


Either book mailed, post free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


C. H. Ditson & Co., 
7li Broadway, 
New York. 


J. E. Ditson & Co., 
Successors to Lee & Walker, 
Philadelpbia. 


Songs for the People! 


‘Gospel Hymn Hymnsand 
acred Songs.” 


Used exclusively at the religious services held by 


Messrs. Moody and Sankey. 


| Sg in Board Covers, $30 per 100; 35c. each by mail. 
rice, Words only, $5 per 1 10; be 6c. each by mai iD 


“Winnowed Hymns.” 


The most popular collection for devotional exer- 
cises ever issued (except the “* MOODY AND SANKEY 
SonG@ Boon”’). 


Price, in Board Covers, $25 per 100; 30c. each by mail. 


oe s 9 
Brightest and Best.” 
Entirely new and sterling songs for the Sunday- 
school, by 
LOWRY and DOANE. 
This work should be used in every Sunday-school 


in the land. Those who have adopted it are delight- 
ed with it. It is constantly increasing in popularity. 


Price, in Board Covers, $30 per 100 ; 35c. each by mail. 
me amt The above shone and. om A our other Publications are 
by Boo usic Dealers everywhere. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, New York; 
91 Washington street, Chicago. 

















NEW CENTURY. | 


Choir and Class Book. By H. a PERKINS. 
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TEA R ting positions next session see 
Be Aye Institute’s” App. Form. Demand 
forteacners now good. J.W. Schermerhorn, 14 Bond st. 


IRON CITY COLLEGE, Pittsburgh, Penn. The 
most complete business coilege in the United States. 
Address, for Circulars 

J.C. SMITH, A. M., Principal. 
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AGENTS WANTED. 


ACENTS WANTED 


to Canvass for the Best Selling Subscription Book 
published this year. 


THE COMPLETE LIFE OF 


Gen.C.A.CUSTER, 


EMBRACING HIS BRILLIANT ARMY LIFE 
AND HI8s 
Wonderful Exploits in Indian Warfare, 


He was the best purely cavairy officer this 
country has ever seen. 


He was the ablest Indiau fighter we have 
ever had. 





His life was a perfect romance. His name recalls 
nothing but brilliant deeds of daring and romantic 
courage and ali that is noble and charming. 

Every One will Read this Book! It will 
be Elegantly [liustrated!! 

Subscription Books and Agent’s Outfit dow ready 


Address a & COMPANY. 
S$ Murray Street, New York. 


PETER COOPER, 
THAT GRAND OLD ROMAN, 


A sketch of thé life of this remarkable Man, written 
by his friend and admirer, Prof. J. C. Zachos, Curator 
of Cooper Institute, in Five Parts, as follows 

Chap. I. Parentage and Early Life. 

Chap. Il. His Manufacturing and Trading Life. 

Chap. III. His Inventive Life. 

Chap. IV. His Philanthropic Life. 

Chap. V. His Political Opinions. 


We Want 10,000 Agents 


immediately, to Canvass every State in 
the Union for this work. 
Price, single copies, 25c.; per dozen, $2.00; per 160, 
$15.00; per 1,000, $126.00. All orders filled in the order 
received. 


Murray Hill Publishing Co,, 


JOHN P. JEWETT, MANAGSR, 
129 East 28th Street, New York. 


An agent just cleared $199 first 3 weeks selling the 
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Che Independent. 


COUPLETS FROM SCHILLER. 


BY RACHEL POMEROY. 








Do good, and plants immortal you nourish 
for human need ; 

Make beauty, and you scatter wide those 
plants’ immortal seed. 


All masters else for what they say demand 
respect ; 

By what he wisely leaves unsaid the master 
of style I detect. 


Wisdom tome is an awful goddess, descended 
from Heaven ; 

To you she’s a useful milch-cow, for dairy 
eonveniences given. 

Ah! the fountain of youth is no fable. 
ask how I know it? 

Why, it gushes perennially fresh in the song 
of the poet. 


There are ranks in the moral world. 
differ as star from star. 
Common ones pay us in what they do; noble, 

in what they are. 


Natures 


** God only sees the heart.’’ 
son, then, 
Pray show a tolerable outside to us poor 
men, 


For just that rea- 


Which of the philosophies will last I cannot 
Bay; 
But philosophy, I hope, is sure to last alway 


Why cannot living spirit unto living spirit 
reach ? 

Because the soul’s soul speaks not when the 
soul essayeth speech! 


That taste and genius so seldom combine, no 
doubt, thus arises. 

The first is afraid of strength, the second a 
bridle despises. 


Light, thou eternal, up yonder with the Eter- 
nal abide ! 

Color, thou ever-changing, come graciously 
down to our side. 


Your thought belongs to others ; to you, the 
thing you feel alone. 

Feel God instead of thinking him, would you 
have him for your own. 


I forget the Heavenly Powers if happiness be 
near ; 

But at once they stand before me when I see 
the sufferer’s tear ! 





MR. MOODY IN CHICAGO. 


BY A. E. KITTREDGE, D. D. 








His coming has been long anticipated by 
Christians in this city. No sooner had he 
returned from his labors in England than a 
deputation was sent to his home in North- 
field, representing all the Evangelical 
ehurches of Chicago, to urge his immediate 
presence among us, before he should go to 
any other city. But he decided that the 
hand of God pointed to Brooklyn as his 
first field, and then to Philadelphia, and 
then to New York; so that we have waited 
for him an entire year, disappointed by his 
decision, so far as it) affected our city, but 
rejoicing in the wonderful work which God 
through him has wrought in those Eastern 
eities. But at length he is with us—not as 
a stranger, for Chicago has known him well 
for twenty years; and yet no city could have 
given him a warmer or heartier welcome. 
For many weeks—yes, as long ago as the 
month of July—the notes of preparation have 
been heard in all our gatherings for prayer; 
and as the time drew near the solemnity 
seemed to deepen every hour in the hearts 
of Christians, It was well understood by 
all that Mr. Moody himself felt almost a 
shrinking from coming to Chicago, from 
the fact that he, with Mr. Sankey, were so 
well known here; so that there could be no 
novelty in bis style of speaking or in the 
hymns of Mr. Sankey, to draw crowds to 
listen. And then there was a serious ques- 
tion whether such a union’ of Christians 
eould be effected as in other cities had con 
tributed so largely to his success. Denom- 
inational lines are drawn more tightly in 
these Western states than in the East, and 
many earnest efforts in past years to bring 
about a union of the pastors and churches 
had failed, to the sorrow of many besides 
Brother Moody. There were, therefore, 
peculiar hindrances here in Chicago to the 
wonderful success which has attended these 
two brethren in all the other cities where 
they have labored during the past three 
years; and this fact only increased the 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


anxiety of Christians in all our churches, 
as the time drew near for his coming. 

On the hearts of thousands it became a 
heavy burden, which could be lifted only 
at the Mercy-seat; and the covenant-keep- 
ing God has heard and answered these 
wrestling cries. He has united the hearts 
of his believing children as they have never 
before been brought together in this city, 
until sectarian walls have been lost sight of 
and pastors and churches have become one 
in the love of Christ and one in an agony of 
prayer for the coming of the Lord Jesus 
with his servant, whom he has so richly 
blessed. In connection with this spiritual 
preparation, the necessary arrangements 
have been rapidly perfected for the external 
success of the meetings. A substantial 
building has been erected, at a cost of 
$21,000, at the corner of Frankliti and Mon- 
roe streets, which will comfortably seat 
8,500 persons, and nearly all of this $21,000 
has already been raised among the churches. 
A choir of 500 voices has been trained by 
Prof. E. C. Stebbins, formerly the leader 
of the Tremont Temple choir, of Boston, 
every singer being a professed Christian. 
Three hundred young men have been select- 
ed fromthe churches to act as ushers, each 
pastor selecting the requisite number from 
his congregation; and these three hundred 
areall churchmembers. A band of between 
three and four hundred Christian men and 
women are now under the direct training of 
Mr. Moody for the inquiry-meetings, which 
will be held after the first week, which is 
devoted wholly to the quickening of God's 
people, that the great revival work may 
begin with the Church. These arrange- 
ments having all been made, Friday, Sept. 
29th, was set apart as a day of humiliation 
and prayer, the Y, M. C. A. urging upon 
all the churches to observe the day; and 
special protracted meetings were held in 
Farwell Hall during the morning and 
afternoon, while many of the churches met 
for continued prayer in the evening in their 
own chapels. And now these notes of prep- 
aration have ceased, and the long-antici- 
pated work has actually commenced. 

Sabbath morning, October 1st, at eight 
o’clock, was the first meeting; and, when 
the readers of Tort INDEPENDENT remember 
that the Great Tabernacle is two miles and 
more from the resident portion of the city, 
eight o’clock seems a very early hour for 
any expectation of a large audience at a 
prayer-meeting. But, to the surprise and 
joy of all, six thousand persons were pres- 
ent at this first meeting, and all doubts of 
the general interest in the work on the part 
of Christians were put to rest. But what 
shall I say of the afternoon meeting, at four 
o'clock? Chicago in all its marvelous his- 
tory has never witnessed anything like it. 
Nine thousand people packed into the Tab- 
ernacle; over three thousand in Farwell 
Hall, where was held an overflow meeting; 
and, at the lowest estimate, ten thousand 
disappointed persons, filling the streets and 
sidewalks in the vicinity of these two build- 
ings. You may imagine how light and yet 
solemnized were the hearts of Christians 
who had been waiting and longing and 
praying to see this day. The only words 
their trembling lips could utter were: ‘‘ The 
Lord has come! The Lord has come!” 
Brother Moody preached in the morning on 
“Take ye away the stone,” urging Chris- 
tians to take the stones of unbelief, preju- 
dice, and sectarianism out of their hearts; 
and in the afternoon he spoke on the cer- 
tainty of the harvgst to him who sowed in 
faith and the reward promised to the reaper 
by the Lord of the harvest. 

And so the work has actually commenced. 
It will be grand and powerful in the up- 
building of the Kingdom of Immanuel or 
it will be, as regards permanent results, a 
failure, according as the movement is con- 
trolled by the Divine Spirit or by the ignor- 
ance of man. We trust and believe that 
God is guiding it; and, if so, the whole 
Northwest will be watered from above. 

CHICAGO, Oct. 2d, 1876. 





PROFESSOR HUXLEY had a pleasant time in 
this country. The railroad presidents gave him 
palace-car journeys without price and for each 
of his three lectures at Chickering Hall he re- 
ceived $1,600. He was also offered, but de- 
clined, $500 for his address at the opening of 
the Johns Hopkins University. He carried back 
to England, as the result of his few weeks’ 
visit, the sum of $5,000 





RELIGIOUS INTOLERANCE IN 
SPAIN. 





Tue following is extracted from a lead- 
ing article in the London Telegraph on the 
present attitude of the Spanish Government 
in relation to Protestants in the Spanish 
peninsula: 

‘*A social analysis of Spain may be sum- 
marized ina simple sentence. She is the 
victim of the politicians and the priests; 
and these two dominant classes, as far as 
possible, play into each other’s hands. 
Spaniards, as a nation, are courteous, in- 
dustrious, and temperate; and in respect to 
commercial virtues they are, at least, equal 
to average European communities. Butthe 
despotism to which for ages they have been 
subjected by church and state has rendered 
them pre-eminently skeptical with regard 
to the proceedings of both. The male part 
of the population in general are not attracted 
to the publie services of religion, but, under 
the guise of professing Catholicism, secret- 
ly discredit it; and in Barcelona during 
the republic their hatred of ecclesiastics 
became so bitter that the clerical garb 
actually endangered the life of the wearer, 
and for a time no priest could be identified 
by his costume in the streets. Neverthe- 
less, the apparent anomaly remains to be 
accounted for that, coincident with this re- 
ligious indifferentism, marked intolerance 
of Protestantism should distinguish the 
authorities. Article XI of the new consti- 
tution reads as follows: ‘ Without doubt, 
although those of other religions than the 
Roman Catholic may worship in their own 
way, solongas they do not outrage public de- 
cency or Christian morality, yet no public 
manifestations or ceremonies will be allowed 
save those of Mother Church.’ This clause 
was carried in the Cortes by a majority of 
123, notwithstanding intense opposition on 
the part of the Moderados; and its passage 
was hailed by the friends of Protestantism 
as a presage of the triumph of religious lib- 
erty throughout the length and breadth of 
the country. But no ministry could long 
exist which did not strive to conciliate the 
priests, whose cause is now strongly re- 
enforced by the presence and influence of 
the ex-Queen Isabella, who is shortly to be 
received with every mark of honor in Mad- 
rid, There was found to be an ambiguity 
in the phraseology of this ‘toleration 
clause,’ as it was called, through which the 
typical ‘coach and six’ could be driven. 
The expression ‘ public manifestations’ was 
of doubtful interpretation, and it was not 
difficult for casuistical logic to discover a 
meaning which might be successfully turned 
against obnoxious sectaries. Not many 
weeks passed, consequently, before the 
Protestants of Leon, in the Balearic Group, 
were 80 vexatiously interfered with by the 
authorities that they resolved to leave those 
islands. They sent aremonstrance to Mad- 
rid, which brought a special commissioner 
to investigate their grievances; but, thus 
far, without affording them redress. More 
recently a Spanish Protestant in the Basque 
Provinces, selling Bibles out of a small 
hand-cart, was rudely driven from the 
town where he had come to pass the night. 
In Valladolid the prefect has been sustained 
by the government in putting down persons 
exercising the same calling. Within the 
last three months priests in another locality, 
conjointly with certain Conservative fam- 
ilies, have brought to bear a system of ter- 
rorism to prevent adults from attending the 
churches and children the schools of the 
Protestants. Hundreds of poor men and 
women, we are informed, have become 
martyrs to their religious convictions and 
not a few non-Catholic schools have been 
emptied. The parents make no objection 
to the education imparted; but their cour- 
age is unequal to the taunts of friends and 
the threats of emloyers incurred by those 
who openly dissent from the established 
faith, Advertisements of Protestant serv- 
ices are forbidden; childeren are prohibited 
from leaving the schools in groups, under 
the pretext that by so doing they are trans- 
gressing the law. For the same reason, no 
funeral procession is allowed. Singing of 


hymns in chapels or schools is also repre- 
sented by some of the local authorities as a 

‘public manifestation,” and the Madrid 
Cabinet has further given its sanction to the 
removal of all signboards from the front of 
Protestant places of worship ” 
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LONGFELLOW IN ENGLAND, 


THE popularity of Mr. Longfellow in 
England is very clearly shown by the favor- 
able reception of the volume, with his name 
on the title-page, of ‘‘ Poems of Places,” 
which he did not even compile himself, 
The Atheneum censures Mr. Tennyson for 
not granting permission, though it appears 
from his publisher’s card it was never 
asked, to copy any of the laureate’s verses 
that the American compiler might think 
desirable. The Standard pays him the 
compliment of an editorial notice, in which 
it is said that ‘‘the ordinary compiler ex- 
hibits but an imperfect apprehension of 
what is good in verse, what mediocre, and 
what intolerably bald or insufferably com- 
monplace. The American poet can scarcely 
fail to be a discriminating, even though a 
kindly critic, and the love he feels, together 
with the reverence he entertains, for his 
own special art will infallibly deter him 
from loading his page with passages un- 
worthy of himself or his theme. We have 
a right to look for a singularly ‘select’ 
volume; and, doubtless, we shall not be 
disappointed. For Mr. Longfellow, besides 
being a most charming poet, has been a 
pilgrim in his day to all the special homes 
of interest and sanctity which Europe con. 
tains; and it is probable that few English- 
men could successfully stand a competitive 
examination with the American bard in ap 
enumeration or description of the spots, 
neighborhoods, and edifices which give this 
island a distinction denied to lands whose 
history does not date so far back or has 
not been illustrated by so brilliant an array 
of illustrious persons and deeds in every 
domain of human genius and energy. The 
author of ‘Hyperion’ is a model traveler, 
and was such more years back than many 
of us can remember. ‘Hyperion’ itself 
would be almost the best of guide-books to 
many of the most celebrated places in Ger 
many and Switzerland; and the traces of 
Mr. Longfellow’s footsteps are to be dis- 
covered equally in France, Italy, and 
Spain. Indeed, it would not be too much 
to say that he possesses every conceivable 
qualification for the task he has under- 
taken. There is but one consideration 
which presents itself to us in the form of a 
possible drawback. He has himself written 
about numerous localities in strikingly 
illustrative verse. Is ‘The Golden Legend 
and are many of his most delightful songs 
and ballads to be closed pages to him? 
Or will he include his own writings in those 
from which selections will be made? He 
would himself probably incline to the 
former course; but we are quite sure that 
his readers will endorse our exhortation 
that he should not shrink from the second. 
We have no fear of his being too partial to 
his own poems. We should feel something 
more than fear that his new volumes would 
be incomplete if he put his own wholly 
aside and were to leave them out of 
account.” 





HOW BARBAROUS RACES MAKE 
POTTERY. 


THe ‘Journal’ of the Royal Geographic- 
al Society contains from Lieutenant Cam- 
eron’s Diary an interesting account, impor- 
tant to anthropologists, of how the African 
tribes make pottery. Schliemann found in 
Troy and Di Cesnola in Cyprus, in their 
lowest diggings, quite a number of 
similar vessels, made without the use of the 
potter’s wheel. es 

‘‘T was much interested in one village 
(Kisunge) by watching a potter at her work. 
First she pounded enough earth and water 
for one pot, with a pestle such as they use 
in beating corn, till it formed a perfectly 
homogeneous mass. She‘then put it either 
on a flat stone or on the bottom of another, 
and, giving it a dab with her fist inthe mid- 
dle, to form a hollow, worked it into a 
shape roughly with her hands, keeping 
them constantly wet, and then smoothed 
out the finger-marks with a corn-cob, and 
finally polished it over with one or two bits 
of gourd and a bit of flat wood, the bit of 
gourd giving it the proper curves, and final- 
ly ornamenting it with a sharp-pointed 
stick. I went to look at it, wondering how 
it was to be taken off the stone and the 
bottom shaped, when lo and behold! it had 
no bottom. I waited to see what would be 
done; and after it had been drying four or 
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five hours in a shady place it was stiff 
enough to be handled carefully and a bot- 
tom worked in of another piece of clay. I 
timed one from beginning to pound the 
clay till it was put aside to dry, and it took 
thirty-five minutes. Putting in the bottom 
might take ten more.” This pot would 
hold from two and a half to three gallons. 

The shapes of many are very graceful, and 
all are wonderfully truly formed (like the’ 
amphorain Villa Diomed,at Pompeii). They 
are used for palm oil.” 








Hew York and Vicinity. 


AN event of the week has been the opening 
of the New York Aquarium, at the corner of 
Broadway and Thirty-fifth Street, which was 
thrown open to the public on Wednesday. A 
private opening was given on Tuesday evening, 
and the building was well filled with ladies and 
gentlemen. Many distinguished men were pres- 
ent, and speeches were made, including the for- 
mal address by Hon. Robert B. Roosevelt. At 
the close of the literary exercises the guests pro- 
ceeded to examine the Aquarium, and the time 
spent in doing this was entertaining as well as 
instructive. The Aquarium building is one 
story in hight, so that full light may be thrown 
upon its vast glass tanks. The Broadway en- 
trance consists of two stories, affording rooms 
in the second story for a laboratory and scien- 
tific library. The large circular tank is over thirty 
feet in diameter and is made to contain young 
whales and other great creatures of the deep. 
Another immense tank is forseals and sea-lions 
and sea-elephants. A beautiful cascade is made 
by the water descending over rocks into this 
tank. Another tank, sixty-five feet long, holds 
sharks, porpoises and other large fish, while a 
dozen other tanks of different sizes hold both sea 
and fresh-water fish. Thesalt wateris brought in 
specially-constructed vessels from the Atlantic 
Ocean to the foot of West Thirty-fifth Street, 
and is then foreed through vulcanized rubber 
pipe by powerful steam-pumps to the Aquari- 
um. The fresh water is supplied by direct con- 
tact with the Croton mains. The hatching 
apparatus for fish culture is one of the most 
interesting sights of the Aquarium. In fact, 
there are so many things to see that a second 
visit is indispensable. One needs no longer to 
go to Brighton, England, to see an Aquarium. 
New York should lend a liberal and supporting 
hand to this instructive enterprise. To the en- 
ergy and sagacity of the manager, Mr. W. C. 
Coup, is due the successful establishment of 
the New York Aquarium. 





...-Another of the Ring thieves of this city 
has been captured. Elbert A. Woodward, 
Tweed’s right-hand man and the person who 
divided the stealings, has been caught in Chi- 
cago, whither he had just come from his hiding 
in Europe, and will be returned to the New 
York authorities. He was recognized by an 
old friend and given up to the police. There 
are several indictments against Mr. Woodward, 
including four for forgery. One who knows 
Woodward’s history makes the following state- 
ment : 

‘All large deposits of money in Tweed’s 
name were made by Woodward. He also drew 
out money in large sums from the Broadway 
Bank and similar institutions (usually tak- 
ing it in $1,000 bills), which money he took 
to Connolly’s office and left it there for distribu- 
tion. For years Woodward was a trusted agent, 
a tool of both Connolly and Tweed, and he ob- 
tained an immense fortune in the handling of 
their funds, as well as an unbounded influence 
over them personally. Inthe autumn of 1870 
he admitted that he was worth $1,000,000 be- 
sides his house—a magnificent one—and prop- 
erty in South Norwalk. With the increase of 
his power Woodward became more and more a 
bugbear to Tweed. The latter was afraid that 
Woodward would ‘peach on him’ and lived 
in constant dread of his —— . One day 
talking to a gentleman about Woodward, Tweed 
remarked upon his fears of tale-bearing, and 
then added, half aloud and half in soliloquy: 
‘It wish sumebody would shoot him.’ ”’ 


....The Bowery Branch of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association has, since 1873, been do- 
ing great good in affording relief to worthy 
young men temporarily destitute. All the do- 
nations of cash and produce given by the pub- 
lic have been used for this purpose, nothing be- 
ing spent for salaries, etc. The statistics show 
that the number of meals dispensed since 1873 
has been 195,700 ; number of free lodgings, 32,- 
167; number of men aided, 6,764; number of 
men sent to situations, 3,589. The general 
secretary says: ‘‘In addition to this, thousands 
have been guided, counseled, restored to 
friends, or persuaded to a better life. The 
plan of our relief proposes to aid only able. 
bodied men with food, lodging, and, if possi 

ble, employment. The expenses of the lodg- 
ing department are provided for. Our lack is 
for means to support the meal department. 
The need of such an effort is apparent to all, 
and isas greata necessity now as during the 
past three years. The public may assist in two 
ways: first, by the purchase of meal tickets, 
which we offer for sale at $5 per hundred; or 
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by direct donations of cash, produce, or cloth- 
ing.” The object is a worthy one and we hope 
generous responses will be made to this ap- 
peal. 

....The Woman’s Union Missionary Society, 
which is auxiliary to the American Board, will 
hold a general convention in the Church of the 
Pilgrims, Brooklyn, October 17th—19th. Al- 
though this is the oldest woman’s missionary 
organization in the United States, this will be 
its first general gathering. Delegates are in- 
vited from the associations and eminent female 
speakers are expected to be present. ‘The 
sessions of each day,”’ it is announced, ‘‘ will be 
occupied with devotional exercises, reports from 
our various mission stations and home organiza- 
tions, discussion of matters connected with the 
interests of our work, addresses from ladies 
present, and social intercourse. The evening 
meetings will be mainly conducted by clergy- 
men.” 


-.-Trouble has again visited the Rev. Mr. 
Murray’s colored flock in Brooklyn. On a re- 
cent Sunday evening a scene of wild excite- 
ment and confusion took place, and something 
like a free fight was in progress, when the 
police interfered and made some arrests. The 
fracas arose about the collections, which ap- 
pear to have got into the hands of the anti- 
Murray party. One of the members says: 
‘‘Dere can never be any religion nor piety in 
the Fleet-street Methodist church so long as 
Murray remains in it.”’ 


.. Barnum, the irrepressible, is back again 
to his old quarters, consecrated to pretty much 
everything in turn. There was the Roman Am- 
phitheater, then the Moody and Sankey meet- 
ings, then Gilmore’s Garden and Concerts, then 
the Horticultural Exhibition, and now Barnum’s 
Centennial Museum and Zoological Garden. 
The wonderfully tattooed Greek is aspecial and 
remarkable attraction. 


.---A singular and appalling tragedy oc- 
curred on West Thirty-third Street on Sunday 
evening of last week. A blind music-teacher, 
Mr. Jules Blane, shot his wife and child and 
then killed himself. The child is dead and 
Mrs. Blane is in a critical condition. The 
motive of the murderer aud suicide is not 
known. 


.... Westfield, N. J., supplies the following 
curious item: September 27th, Mrs. Pitcairn, 
aged 80 years, was married to a clergyman of 
about the same age. 
pronounced in the ceremony the bride was 
seized with paralysis, from which she is not 
expected to recover. 


.. Work on the East River Bridge proceeds 
very slowly. In about two weeks the first cra- 
dle-rope will be stretched over the towers. It 
weighs about 40,000 pounds and is 214 inches 
in diameter, or half aninch thicker than the 
last cable brought across, which weighed 22,000 
pounds. 


-- ‘Some of the choirs provided by under- 
takers to chant at graves go to the cemetery 
in advance of the funerals, to try their voices in 
the open air and to select their positions in 
order to avoid awkwardness and confusion at 
the time of the services.” So says the Tribune. 


.-The immigration to this port for the 
three months ending September 30th is less 
than half as much as for the same period in 
1875, or 25,886. During September 8,539 im- 
migrants arrived ; also 743 foreigners not in- 
tending to live in the United States. 


-...T Wo young men excused themselves at 
the Yorkville Police Court, the other day, for 
stealing pie from a baker’s shop by a plea that 
they were hungry. ‘‘ Why,’’ asked Justice 
Wandell, ‘‘ didn’t you steal bread?’ ‘‘ Liked 
pie better,’’ was the prompt reply. 


...-A church fair has been opened at St. 
Stephen’s (Dr. McGlynn’s church), which will 
continue during October. Among the attrac- 
tions are music, an art gallery, a panorama of 
Ireland, ete. 


.-..‘* Prices reduced’’ is seen in many restau- 
rant windows. Food is going down.—Tribune. 
Yes, food does go down rapidly. Any one can 
witness the process at any of the lunch -coun- 
ters. 

... Father Gleason (the old Indian and pres- 
ent city missionary of Brooklyn) and his wife 
will celebrate their golden wedding, at 447 
Yates Avenue, Brooklyn, October 24th. 


--Mr. John F. Cleveland, of this city, 
brother-in-law of the late Horace Greeley, is 
dangerously ill and is not expected to recover. 


-...The charity commissioners of Brooklyn 
report 836 inmates in the almshouse, 101 in the 
asylum, and 339 in the hospital. 


-...-Tammany and Anti-Tammany have 
agreed to patch up an accommodation and 
the factions are now at peace. 


.-.-More than 500 children have been refused 
admission to School No, 7 in Jersey City, which 
is greatly overcrowded. 





-The Union Gospel Meetings at Chicker 


As the final words were; 


ing Hall have opened with iarge audiences and 
promises of success. 


-...The majority of rag-pickers in this city 
are Italians, who also monopolize the hand- 
organ business, 


....Evening schools are now openin New 
York and Brooklyn. 


TO FALL Ons, SHOEMAKERS, CARPENT- 
ers, Bricklayers, persons of sedentary habits, 
persons who work in damp places, one to all persons 
Whomsoever it may concern, the nature of whose 
work is such that you have contracted a lame back, a 
weak back, an affection of the spine, shooting pains 
in the back and sides, rheumatism, kidney affections, 
ruptures, sprains, bruises, or great soreness in any 

rt of the body, you will fin yourselves immedi- 
wtaly relieved b using one of Benson’s ae Por- 
ous Plasters. enson’s Capcine Plaster is a com- 
bination of the purest India rnbber and other gums 
with Copeine--6 werful external stimulant and the 
ain-relievec everinvented. It is superior 

to electricity and more certain. Price of Benson’s 
Capcine Plaster is 25 cents. ao sale by all druggists. 


Pharmaceutical Chemists, N. Y. 





s, Colds, and Sore Throat are prevented 

b yatimely and faithful use of Renne’s Pain-Killing 
~_ ic Oil. This remedy is clean and delicious to use 
“it works like a charm 

OHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO,, Gen. Agents. 





Soft Capsules.—Castor Oil and many other nause- 
ous medicines can be taken easily and safely in Dun- 
das Dick & Co.’s Soft Capsules. No taste; no smell. 
Sold by all druggists in this city. 


We Can’t Talk 


without showing the condition of our teeth. Every 
laugh exposes them. In order not to be ashamed of 
them, let us use that standard dentifrice, SOZODONT, 


which is sure to keep them white and spotless. No 
tartar can encrust them, no canker affect the enamel, 
no species of decay infest the dental bone, if SOZ0- 
DONT is regularly used. It is a botanical prepara- 
tion, and its beneficial effects on the teeth and gums 
are marvelous, as it removes all discolorations and 
renders the gums hard and rosy. 


PROFESSOR ADLER’S 
SUNDAY-MORNING LEC a ON 
“Ethical Proble 
will be inaugurated at Standard all, No. 1462 Broad- 
way, corner Forty-second St., October 15th, at 11 A.M. 
Seats of subscribers will be reserved. All others in- 
terested are respectfully invited to attend. - 


PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 
SECOND-HAND CHURCH ORGANS. 


No. 75. Two Manueles, 32 Stove, $1, S90. 
No. $l. One Manouele, J stops, $1.00 
No. 8. Two Manueles, 3 Stews, $1 OOO: 
No. %. One Manuele, Stops, 
. 8. Une Manuele, § Stops, £500. 
No. %. One M 4 Stops, #150 
For particulars apply to 


E. & G. G. HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston: 


WEBER 


PIANO-FORTES. 


NILSSON. 
































Ishall take ever: 
ee an 
strumen' 

For the ast" six years your Pianos 
have been my choicefor the Con- 


opportunity to 
praise your in- 


KELLOGG. 


wn 
LUCCA. Your Uprights are extraordinary 


and deserve their 


succe. 
Parr. Ihave we the Pianos of every 
’ celebrated maker, but give. yours 
the preference over all. 
Your Pianos astonish me. I have 
never yet seenany Pianos which 


STRAUSS. 


yours. 
WEALI. Madame Parepa called your Pi- 


ano the t he United 
States. I fully endorse that opin- 
ion. They have no Rival any 


? where. 
Prices Reasonable. Terms Easy. 


WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Av., cor. Sixteenth St., N. Y. 


STECK 


PIANOS 


are acknowledged to be the best. They have re- 








ceived the HIGHEST PRIZE, 
THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL 
AT THE 


WORLD'S FAIR, VIENNA, 1878. 
WAREROOMS, 25 E. 147TH St., N. ¥ 


HARDMAN 


PIANOS, 
GRAND, UPRIGHT, AND SQUARE. 


are the cheapest first-class Pianos in America and 
are excelled by none, 


EIGHT-STORY FACTORY AND WARE- 
ROOMS: 


N 49 ? 
os. 0, Aes h, AOt 40 ee sot, £04. Ses: 
ew pee: Bes 


and S70" Tenth y Mo N 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
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The GUILD PIANOS are famous for great nicety and 
a Ce. yorkmanahip and fine tone qualities.— 


We m Journal respect reli- 
able and eatiefuctory. olen ven Difoon 0. rn 
Are the perfection of eehanism.—Provt- 
dence Journal. 

@” Easy Terms To DEALERS. 














GUILD, CHURCH & CO., Boston, Mass. 








Why not make pater yn a pease ant. qutethe 
a || of a new roof e years? it can 

EF i use Slate Paint, tt wills not only resist fet the 
effects 0 ter and wind, but shield you from fire. 


OLD ROOFS. 


Protect your Buildings by using Slate Paint, whieh 
neither cracks in egos nor runs in summer. Olé 
shingle a can be no pniaed looking much 


ing g 

me-fourth the cost or. reshingling. On deca 

tt fills up the holes and pores, = ~~ a ‘new. sub- 

stantial roof, that lasts for year or warped 

singles: it brings Ad their places and and reps mn og 3. 
8 int requires no heating Dp a 

brush, andis very ornamental. ii ncinasiete color 

when ‘first applied; but changes e" a = slate 

color and is to all intents and purposes slate 


ON TIN OR IRON ROOFS 


the red color is the best paint in the world for dura- 
bility. It hasa heavy body, is easily applied, expands 
by h contracts by cold, dries slow, and never racksc 
nor scales. One coat equals 4 of any other. 


FIRE-PROOF NEW ROOEFS., 


Mills, foundries, factories, and dwellin specialty. 
Materials complete for a new steep or flat Root of Rub: 
ber Roofing cost but about half the price of reshin- 
ging. For private houses, barns, and buildings of = 
escriptions it is far superior to any other roofin 
the world for convenience in laying, = aoe es 
the ornamental appearance, durability, 
qualities of tin, at one-third the cost. “se Tar o 4 
Gravel Used. 

“ How to save reabingling, #0? J leaks effectualiy and 
cheaply in roofs of 1060-page book 
Writeto-day. Mention THE INDEPENDENT. 


New York Slate Roofing Company Limited. 
Roofing Contractors, Phila. and § Cedar St., N. Y. 
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J.ESTEY & CO. 


J Brattleboro, Vt. 
pax Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 





A PLANO CHEAP. 


A NEw and splendid Piano, from one of 
the best and oldest manufacturers in the 
country, round corners, richly-carved legs, 
and in every respect a perfect and most 
magnificent instrument, for sale cheap for 
cash or a good endorsed note at four to six 
months. Apply to H. 8. Coanpigr, Box 
2787, New York. 








CHAMBERS’ 


STERLING PIANOS. 


““SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 
READ! MARK!! WRITE!!! 


Before you buy, send for information, circulars. and 
price-list. Guaranty unlimited. Piano sent for ap- 
proval and satisfaction assured by —_ “ Special Safe 
Offer.’ Address © nbene Piane F. Xtorhs 

06 4th Avenue, New York. 


HUTCHINGS, PLAISTED & CO., 


Gc no Guar Oncans 


— and references furnished upon ap- 
Dlicati 








HOTELS AND SUMMER RESORTS. 


THE CENTENNIAL | 
BOARDING BUREAU, 


919 CHESTNUT STREET, 


have accommodations for 5,000 persons in refined 
private families and first-class boarding houses, at $7 
to $15 per week. 

Strangers by applying at our office have choice of 
large numbers of houses in every section of the elty 
and furnished messengers to show rooms. 

Advance engagements made. 

Lodgings furnished up to 10 P.M, — 











BELMONT H oP HOTEL. Gh G21, 28, ax and 25 Washington 
. Boston, 
the city ‘and e easily seacned 7% poe " 
steam, and all improvements. s $1 
r gay. uipward.. r. as aw —————— and nd Private 
quiet and con comfortable home. home f, first-c 


moderate rates. 
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advantages RDY SE 
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TRAVEL 
NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA NEW 
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NOTICES. 
— 

(ar All communications for the Bditorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of tnis journal 
should be addressed to The Editer ef The inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Bex 3787. 

Sa” All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor, and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry OC. Bewen, Box 3787. 

G2” No notice can be taken of anonymons commn- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
b ‘authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; not necessarily for publication, but as s 
guaranty of good faith. 

E27” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 

our correspondents. 

3 Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Eprror, PUBLISHER, AND PROPRIETOR. 
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TILDEN AND THE SOUTHERN DE- 
‘ MOCRACY. 


NorTsine is more natural than that Mr. 
Tilden should be a very acceptable candi- 
date to Southern Democrats, but for whose 
treasonable action there would have been 
no rebellion and no war. Those, however, 
who, like Rutherford B. Hayes, fought and 
suffered to save the Union. and, indeed, all 
who were true to the Government when its 
enemies were seeking its destruction, place 
a very different estimate upon the character 
and conduct of Samuel J. Tilden. Being a 
secessionist in theory, he was negatively, if 
not positively, a traitor in practice during 
the war. His sympathies were with the 
rebels, and not with the Government; and 
this one fact, if there were no other objec- 
tion to him, ought to settle the question 
against him. “No man who was not right 
in that moment of the nation’s peril is fit 
for the high office ta which he now aspires. 

The letter of Mr. Tilden of Oct. 12th, 1860, 
addressed to the Hon. William Kent, then a 
Democratic elector in nomination for the 
State of New York, at a time when Southern 
Democrats were threatening to dissolve the 
Union inthe event of Mr. Lincoln’s elec- 
tion, contains a distinct avowal of seces- 
sion doctrine. He declared in this letter 
that, while the framers of the Constitution 
did not formally recognize or assert the 
right of secession, ‘‘ they left revolution to 
be organized when it should be demanded 
by the public opinion of a state.” They 
“left it [astate} with power to snap the tie 
of the confederation asa nation might 
break a treaty, and to repel coercion as a 
nation might frepel invasion.” ‘‘Espe- 
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cially is this true of a compact of confed- 
eration between the states, where there 
can be no common arbiter invested with 
authorities and powers equally capable with 
those which courts possess between indi- 
viduals for determining and enforcing a 
just construction and execution of the in. 
strument.” These are Mr. Tilden’s own 
words. His pen wrote them and he gave 
them to the public when Southern Demo- 
crats were declaring the purpose of rebel- 
lion in a certain contingency. John C. 
Calhoun never wrote anything worse. He 
did not claim that the Constitution in ex- 
press words affirmed the right of secession; 
but he did claim that it ‘“‘left” the right to 
be exercised by any state, in its discretion. 
And this is precisely what Mr. Tilden said 
in 1860, and nota word from his pen or 
lips has since appeared to show that he is 
not of the same opinion still. 

This opinion was the basis and is the ex- 
planation of his action when the Rebellion 
became an appalling fact. A conspicuous 
evidence to this effect we have in his declin- 
ature to sign the call for the great meeting 
in Union Square, in this city, held April 
20th, 1861, just after the fall of Fort Sump- 
ter and when the City of Washington was 
in imminent peril. Mr. Samuel Sloan 
solicited the use of his name as one of the 
vice-presidents of the meeting; and he curt- 
ly refused to grant it, saying that he would 
do nothing to aid and abet this “abolition 
war.” Mr. Sloan finally said to him: ‘‘ Mr. 
Tilden, you will live to regret that you did 
not do as I asked.” And he replied: ‘I 
think not. I have no sympathy with its 
[the meeting’s] object.” Public feeling was 
stirred to its profoundest depths. Promi- 
nent Democrats at once forgot their parti- 
san feelings and made common cause with 
Republicans in the purpose to support the 
Government and put down the Rebellion. 
Yet Samuel J. Tilden, as he himself de- 
clared, had ‘‘no sympathy ” with this move 
ment. His conduct at this crisis, though 
not technically an act of overt treason, ren- 
dering him liable to punishment, neverthe- 
less, had all the moral properties of the 
crime. To elevate to the Presidency one 
who is stamped with such an inglorious 
and infamous record would be a disgrace 
from which we hope to see the American 
people spared. ; 

Nor was Mr. Tilden’s course during the 
war any improvement upon that whigh 
marked him at the outset. He was the 
same man all through--wrong in the begin- 
ning and wrong to the end of the struggle, 
It is well known that he was a very prom- 
inent organizer, member, and supporter of 
the ‘‘Society for the Diffusion of Political 
Knowledge,” and that this society, month 
after month, issued tracts and pamphlets 
in criticism of the Government, in finding 
fault with all its measures, in seeking to 
alarm the people, in attempting to prove 
that slavery was right and that the South 
had just cause of offense against the North, 
and in endeavoring to destroy public con- 
fidence in the administration of Mr. Lin- 
coln. Whether the Government would 
succeed or fail depended altogether upon 
this confidence. Mr. Lincoln was power- 
less, except as sustained by the people; and 
the business to which this society devoted 
its talent and money was to undermine the 
nation’s trust in its great leader and prac- 
tically encourage disunionists and rebels. 
Northern men, not afew, to their everlast- 
ing shame and disgrace, were engaged in 
this very business; and Samuel J. Tilden, 
the man who now asks Northern people to 
vote for him, was one of these unpatriotic, 
false-hearted ‘‘ Copperheads,” deserving the 
title he earned as richly as ever did Vallan- 
digham. 

The secessionist in theory and the rebel 
sympathizer apd virtual traitor in practice 
was a member of the Democratic committee 
that drafted the resolution which pro- 
claimed the wara failure and demanded 
that the Government should seek to nego- 
tiate with armed treason. As a member of 
the Democratic Convention of 1864, he ac- 
cepted this resolution. Hedid not oppose 
it. It expressed the doctrine of the Dem- 
ocratic party at the time, and the doctrine of 
Mr. Tilden as one of its prominent leaders. 
A more infamous utterance never came 
from any body of men. The people put 
their feet upon the resolution and stamped 
it into the dust, as they did upon those who 


ee 


stood upon such an infamous platform. 
The soldiers in the field resented it as an in- 
sult and spit upon it with absolute con. 
tempt. They proposed to conquer the 
Rebellion, and not to negotiate with it; and 
this is just what every true and loyal heart 
proposed, and just what the Democratic 
party and Mr. Tilden did not propose. 


So far as Mr. Tilden has any record at 
all during the war, whether positive or 
negative, we find him fundamentally 
wrong—wrong in theory and wrong in 
practice. There is no difficulty in ascer- 
taining what General Dix, or Daniel S. 
Dickinson, or Rutherford B. Hayes, or 
hundreds of others did to sustain the Govy- 
ernment; but when wecome to the ‘‘re- 
form” candidate the facts present a very 
different exhibit. Where are his speeches 
and public efforts in favor of the Govern- 
ment, in denunciation of the Rebellion. for 
the encouragement of the soldier, and to 
keep up the heart and animate the energies 
of the people in those days of trial and 
blood? They are not to be found, for the 
simple reason that neither the speeches nor 
the efforts were ever made. Wherever and 
whenever he acted at all he conspicuously 
showed the partisan Democrat in sympa- 
thy with the South, and not the patriot in 
sympathy with the Government. If the 
Rebellion had been a success, and he had 
moved to the South, there was nothing in 
his record to furnish the least reason why 
the Southern people should not welcome 
him with open arms and make him the 
successor of Jefferson Davis. He said 
nothing and did nothing to give the slight- 
est offense to his Sonthern Democratic breth- 
ren or harm their cause. He held their 
theory, and worked with and for them, so 
far as his circumstances would permit. 

Now, we grant very freely that Mr. Til- 
den is a very suitable candidate for the 
Democratic party, especially for the ‘‘ solid 
South.” The party and the candidate just 
fit each other. Let Democrats support him, 
if they choose, as most of them probably 
will; but we exhort Republicans, indeed, 
all the people who believe that the Rebellion 
was wrong and that the Government was 
right in putting it down to work with un- 
sleeping vigilance to defeat the man who 
was false to his country when rebels were 
seeking its life. That man should never 
sit in the Presidential chair. There are 
many other weighty objections to him; yet 
this one objection, if all the others were re- 
moved, is fatal. It is but eleven years 
since the war was closed, and we think it 
rather too soon to put the Government into 
the hands of those who either sought its 
destruction or were in sympathy with the 
effort. Wecannot think that the American 
people will perpetrate upon themselves 
such a monstrous stupidity. Samuel J. 
Tilden is not and Rutherford B. Hayes is 
the man whom they should and, as we be- 
lieve, will elect for their next President. 





PAUL TO THE MODERN GALA- 
TIANS. 





Oovr ritualists in all denominations need 
to read St. Paul’s earnest and tender ex- 
postulations addressed to their spiritual 
fathers in the Galatian Church. When we 
hear of one company of children of Hagar 
solemnly and formally rebuking some of 
their more large-minded brethren for join- 
ing in the anniversary services of an orphan 
asylum with certain Lutherans who believe 
in the exchange of pulpits with non-Luth- 
eran Christians; or when we see a Bur- 
roughs or an Olmsted escape being cast 
out of the synagogue only by promising 
never again to sit down to the Lord’s table 
with those who differ in the slightest par- 
ticular from his sect; or when we listen to 
a stringent argument to prove that the 
spirit of obedience is identical with the 
letter of obedience in a matter of doubtful 
ritual; or when we see an effort made by 
others to fetter the Church with the chains 
of some local and historical creed, then we 
wonder if the admonition to the Galatians 
has been dropped out of their Bibles. 

Paul in his day had a hard fight against 
ritualism. He had to confute and denounce 
those who would have the Church in bond- 
age to any of the externalities of the Jew- 
ish Church. He had to repeat it in every 
form that Christianity was all spirit; that 





Christ had come to redeem us from slavery. 


—_ . 
to the ordinances which neither we nor 
our fathers could bear; and that not one, 
absolutely not one of the merely outward 
and physical adjuncts of religion was now 
binding—not circumcision, not sacrifice, 
not holy days. Everything was done away, 
and all that was required was the spirit of 
love and obedience. It was a hard lesson 
for the early Jewish Christians to learn, 
quite too good news to be true; and it is 
quite too good news for a great many Jew- 
ish Christians of the present day, who still 
hanker after the bondage of Arabia. 
Somewhat thus, we imagine, would St. 
Paul to-day address himself to these who 
still bend themselves about Mount Sinai: 


‘*Tell me, ye that are determined to make 
yourselves slaves to the very words of the 
Scripture, will ye not listen to the Scripture 
and see what it tells you? It is written 
therein that Abraham had two sons, the 
one by the bond woman andthe other by 
the free, of whom only the son of the free 
woman was heir of the promises. Now, 
this is to be interpreted as an allegory—for 
thesetwo women are the two covenants, the 
first given in Mount Sinai, whose children 
are children of Hagar, born into the bond- 
age of Mount Sinai and of the ritual law of 
Arabia, and which corresponds to the Jew- 
ish Jerusalem and to all those who still con 
tinue in bondage to the formal and external. 
But the free woman, Sarah, typifies the sec- 
ond covenant in Christ and the heavenly 
Jerusalem, which has no temple or temple 
service and which is free and is the mother 
of all of us who are free children of the free 
promise. But what says the Scripture? ‘Cast 
out the bond woman and her son, for the 
son of the bond woman shall not be heir 
with the son of the free woman.’ Now, we 
who are Christians have come into an in 
heritance of freedom, and not of slavery; 
and I bid you stand fast in this freedom 
which Christ has given you, and not to take 
upon yourself again a feather’s weight of 
the yoke of bondage. 

‘“‘T declare unto you, brethren, that if ye 
take upon yourselves to be sticklers for 
rites and ceremonies ye may as well assume 
again the whole law of Moses. Do ye 
imagine that ye are regenerated by a rite 
of baptism, or that ye must eat wheat flour 
and drink properly fermented grape-liquor 
to get the Spirit of God? O ye Galatians, 
I declare unto you that Christ profiteth you 
nothing. Ye should then make yourselves 
slaves to a ritualism of fasts and feasts and 
services as elaborate and burdensome as 
those from which Christ has redeemed you 
The Master came to teach us that we arc 
not saved by ceremony, but by love. 








“T testify again unto you that if ye make 
a test of ceremony ye are debtors to obey the 
whole law of ceremony from which ye have 
been delivered. If ye rest your righteous- 
ness on ceremony, ye have annulled your 
fellowship with Christ and fallen from his 
free grace. Your salvation is through the 
Spirit, not ceremony; through faith, not 
works. In Christ, not washing, nor eating, 
nor drinking availeth anything; but faith 
and the love which it produces. O ye chil- 
dren of the bond woman, ye did run well. 
Why are ye again entangled in the yoke of 
bondage? Why are ye making the loving 
memorials of Christ’s death or the symbol 
of the cleansing of your sins a test and a 
stumbling-block? It is not the slavery of 
water or wine or bread which Christ en 
joins; but he offers the love and freedom of 
sons. I would they were not only dipped, 
but drowned that trouble you. Stand fast, 
then, in the liberty which Christ has given 
you and be not again entangled in the yoke 
of ritual bondage. For in Jesus Christ 
ceremony availeth nothing, but a new 
creation in the heart. And whosoever shall 
walk by this rule, peace and mercy be upon 
them and upon all the Israel of God.” 








Tue following, from The Catholic Tele- 
graph, may or may not be true: “The small 
pox hospital in Montreal has separate dead- 
houses for Prétestants and Roman Catholics. 
A trained dog is usually locked in each at, 
night to defend the bodies against rats, and 
recently the Protestant friends of a dead pa- 
tient (the dog belonging to the Protestant. 
dead-house being absent) refused to allow the 
Catholic dog to guard the remains.” The 


doubt a strong believer in: the infallibility of 





the Protestants would have accepted him. 
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dog whose services were rejected was no 


the Pope. If he had been an Old Catholic dog,. 
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DIVERSIFICATION OF INDUSTRIES. 


Ir has passed into an axiom among po- 
litical economists that labor is the source of 
wealth. It is by working that men create 
capital. When they create more than they 
consume they have a surplus, which then 
takes the name of accumulated capital and 
may be used to increase the productive 
power of labor. The aggregate wealth of 
society is in proportion to the amount of 
this accumulated capital. Individuals that 
consume all they earn are always poor; and 
the same is true of society in like circum- 


stances. ; 
Not less obvious is the axiom that the 


productive capabilities of a people are to be 
developed and made profitable to each indi- 
vidual and to the whole community by 
diversifying the forms of their industrial 
activity. Every society needs, for the proper 
supply of its own wants, many kinds of pro- 
ducts; and just in proportion as its in- 
dustries are diversified is it enabled not 
only to take care of itself by an inter 
change of the fruits of labor, but also to 
furnish a surplus fora profitable trade with 
other communities. Society, like the hu- 
man body, is an organism, having many 
wants and many functions; and its perfec- 
tion and progress depend upon the diversi- 
ty of its activities when so correlated as 
not only to secure a division of labor, but 
also duly balance each other. No commu- 
nity can be either highly prosperous or 
highly educated that relies simply on agri- 
culture. Its products are too limited in 
number to supply its own wants or develop 
the various forms of skilled labor. The 
nation in which some are farmers and 
others are shoemakers is manifestly better 
off than one in which all are farmers. The 
products of the workshop are as necessary 
as those of the soil. The workshop helps 
agriculture and the latter helps the former. 
Each makes a market for the other; and 
both, considered relatively to each other, 
are alike producers and consumers. All 
forms of useful and productive labor 
among the same people present the grand 
spectacle of a community of interests, by 
which their diversified industries are made 
mutually the servitors of each other. 

Whether, then, any given nation shall pro- 
tect its own industry by tariff duties on im- 
ported goods, against the injurious compe- 
tition of other nations in its own market, 
resolves itself into the simple question of 
fact, whether it needs such protection for its 
own welfare. If it does not need it, then 
there is no use in tariff duties for this pur- 
pose; but if it does need it, then such 
duties, wisely adapted to the exigency, are 
manifestly promotive of its own interests. 
Here, for example, are two nations lying 
side by side, both of which have an abund- 
ance of iron ore and coal in the bowels of 
the earth, yet in the one of which labor is 
very much cheaper and far better skilled 
than in the other. One is an old nation 
and the other comparatively young. Now, 
nothing is more certain than that the older 
nation, with its superior advantages, will 
monopolize the market of the other by the 
cheapness of its iron products, unless this 
kind of industry in the latter be encouraged 
by protective duties levied upon the im- 
ported products of the former. What is 
true in respect to iron and its products 
will be equally true of any other article in 
similar circnmstances. 

This monopoly of the market by a foreign 
product means practically that the industry 
which is concerned in creating it shall not 
exist in the country where it is sold; and if 
the monopoly extends to a large variety of 
such products, then it means that the coun- 
try in which they are sold shall have the 
forms of its industry contracted within 
very narrow limits. This is just what free 

rade means when adopted as the policy of 

people, whose condition makes tariff pro- 
cection a practical necessity. It means 
that such a people shall have their work- 
shops mainly in other countries and spend 
their industrial activities chiefly in the form 
of agriculture. Free trade is the enemy of 
diversified industry among any people that 
cannot in theirown market compete with 
the products of their neighbors. Free 
trade in these circumstances always shuts up 
domestic workshops and arrests manufac- 
turing industry. It isa very fine policy for 











the foreign producer who has the control. 


of the market; but the worst possible policy 
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for any country that needs the benefits of 
industrial protection. 

We believe in tariff duties levied for the 
purposes of revenue, as the readiest and 
cheapest mode in which a government can 
ordinarily procure the means of paying its 
current expenses; and, where the circum- 
stances require it, we equally believe in tar- 
iff duties levied for protection pure and 
simple. The protective theory has a solid 
basis in common sense. Alexander Hamil- 
ton saw in the very outset of our national 
career that we needed a protective tariff, as 
the means of giving encouragement and va- 
riety to home industry; and, as a matter of 
history, the nation has been most prosper- 
ousin the commercial and business sense 
when its industry has been thus fostered. 
England for centuries acted on this princi- 
ple, and then adopted the free-trade theory 
only when her own supremacy in produc- 
tion prepared her to defy the competition 
of the world. She continued the protective 
policy just as long as she needed it, and 
then opened her ports and markets to all the 
commerce of the world which her own pro- 
ductive supremacy excluded. This is just 
what British free trade amounts to; and 
when this country reaches the same position, 
then, and not till then, can the American 
people safely follow the example. 


Editorial Hotes. 


We fail to understand why a man who 
is a little less creed-bound than some of 
his brethren should object to their 
putting him on his defense. The creed 
stands—litera scripta manet—and when a teach- 
er of religion, who is commissioned under 
it, rather than under the Bible, diverges from it, 
he ought not to shrink from the consequences. 
The case of the Rev. W. C. McCune, before the 
Cincinnati Presbytery, is somewhat familiar 
and is likely to become notorious. Mr. McCune 
has been denounced before presbytery and in 
the public press by Dr. T. H. Skinner 
for his offenses of doctrine, and at the 
meeting last week he presented a_ series 
of preambles setting out* Mr. McCune’s 
errors, followed by resolutions reaflirm- 
ing the faith of the Church. The statement 
of errors seem to have been compiled mainly 
from the utterances of a Christian (Campbellite) 
paper, of which Mr. McCune was for a while 
associate editor. According to Dr. Skinner, the 
accused brother believes that denominations as 
such, have no scriptural right to exist ; that the 
requirement of an extensive creed isan assump- 
tion of prerogative and an oppression of the 
ministers ; that a minister may modify his ordi- 
nation creed and yet bea good Presbyterian ; 
that a minister may be a Presbyterian and yet 
belong at the same time to an “ antagonistic 
ecclesiastical organization,’’ whatever that may 
be; that the Presbyterian Church has ceased to 
enforce infant baptism, and that the Church pro- 
perly consists solely of believers, and not of their 
children also ; and that unbaptized persons may 
be admitted tofullcommunion. It was further 
charged that Mr. McCune had organized an 
anti-denominational and anti-Presbyterian 
church, to carry these views iuto practical effect. 
The resolutions offered declared his principles 
wrong, his action in organizing the church 
without consent of presbytery censurable, and 
required him to cease propagating his views. 
The consideration of the case occupied three 
long days. Dr. Skinner was told by the pres- 
bytery that he had no right to ask for a judg- 
ment against a brother without preferring 
charges and going to trial in the regular way. 
It was voted that the case could not be reached 
except by regular trial, and, further, that a 
committee of prosecution be appointed to take 
up these charges, of which Dr. Skinner should 
be chairman. What surprises us is fhat Mr. 
McCune, after asking an investigation, should 
have objected to Dr. Skinner’s being requested 
to bring him to trial. He was anxious to have 
the slanders against him investigated; but he 
denied that there was any such “common 
fame ’’ as would warrant the presbytery in or- 
dering atrial. He, therefore, appeals to synod, 
an appeal which he had better withdraw. 








THE feeling of the presbytery in the case of 
Mr. McCune was evidently more in sympathy 
with him than with his accuser. Prof. Morris, 
late moderator of the General Assembly, was one 
of those who helped him organize his church, 
and the action is directed quite as much 
against him as against Mr. McCune. Few, if 
any, of the presbytery agree with all Mr. 
McCune’s views ; but he is a faithful, useful 
minister. and they do not want him condemned 
without'a hearing. The charges avainst him 
are trivial enough. He has organized a union 
er independent church, in which he* preaches 
the Gospel. If he hadno’t organized'a church, 
nor preached Obrist at all, nor tried to do any 
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good, we doubt not he would have been let 
alone. Yet, which isthe worse offense? Then 
he holds that denominations are an evil 
which should be suppressed. But a hundred 
leading Presbyterian clergymen, including 
such men as Crosby and Duryea and Cuyler 
and Talmage, lave published that every day 
for years over their own namesin the prospectus 
of a distinctively anti-denominational paper, 
and nobody has found fault. Again he holds that 
a man may change his views of creed and 
polity within certain limits and yet be a good 
Presbyterian. Well, why not, when it is ac- 
knowledged that there is a broad difference of 
faith within that Church, and when it is an 
exceedingly common incident for a man to be 
installed over a Presbyterian church professing 
that he prefers another polity? He holds that 
baptized children are no true part of the 
Church. Well, so does nearly every Presby- 
terian, for no Presbyterian church allows such 
achild one privilege of membership after bap- 
tism. He cannot sit down to the Lord’s table, 
he has no right in a church-meeting, and he is 
never disciplined for doctrinal or moral of- 
fenses. This is the substance of Mr. McCune’s 
fault, and, even if he is as heretical as Dr. 
Skinner charges, it would be a great mistake to 
rebuke or expel him for such pardonable er- 
rorsas these. 


THERE is a Presbyterian church in Washing- 
ton whose membership is chiefly colored. It 
lately applied to the Board of Domestic Mis- 
sions for aid in the support of a white minister, 
who had engaged to care for them for six 
months. There were enough good reasons why 
the Board thought it best to deny the request; 
but they also replied that it was desirable that 
the ‘colored’? churches seek colored pastors. 
This was reported to the Washington Prespby- 
tery, and called forth sharp rebuke from Judge 
Drake, of the Court of Claims, and several oth- 
ers. We cannot but think it was a mistake to 
intimate such a principle. It may be true 
that, so long as colors separate in their 
church connections, a church of a given color 
will generally have a pastor of the same shade; 
but such a separation is foolish and to be depre- 
cated. The color of the skin affords no more 
reason for division than the color of the eyes or 
hair ; and it is extremely unwise for those in 
authority to give religious caste any seeming 
countenance. We understand how a church 
that is expending its money to educate colored 
ministers might like to find good berths for 
them ; but, at the same time, if a ‘‘colored”’ 
church thinks it can be better served by a white 
than by a black man, no friend of the colored 
people ought to throw one feather in their way. 
A white man settled over a congregation of col- 
ored people would be a living protest against 
the’ wickedness of proscription, and church 
and pastor would be doing not a little to break 
down the existing barriers. It would be as im- 
proper fora mission board to discourage this 
interchange of color in the Church as it would 
be impertinent fora clergyman to refuse to 
marry a couple because one of them was col- 
ored. 


THERE was a banquet of a very unusual char- 
acter served up on the Centennial Grounds last 
week, for the special delectation of the fish cul- 
turists. There were sixty-three different kinds 
of fish, cooked and uncooked, put upon the 
table, and among the rarities were octopus eggs 
from China and sturgeon’s spawn from St. Pe- 
tersburg. There were no sterlets from the 
Neva, nor white bait from the Thames; but 
there were plenty of herrings from Portugal and 
anchovies from Sweden. Mr. Robert B. Roose- 
velt, of New York, presided on the occa- 
sion, and many other eminent piscicul- 
turists particiated in the festival. Norway 
contributed halibut and mackerel in oil; 
Portugal, conger eels; Spain, sardines; Tur- 
key, mullet roes; France, tunny; Holland, 
salmon; Russia, caviar; Italy, sardines; Cal- 
ifornia, caviar; England, turbot and sole. 
If every guest partook of the sixty-three 
varieties of fish served up, besides the pud- 
ding'd la Neptune and the Japanese seaweed, 
to say nothing of the green turtle soup and 
the crayfish from the Cape of Good Hope, the 
supply of brain-food must have been quite up 
to the needs of any one at the table. It is 
rather remarkable that, although there were 
timbals of frogs, deviled crabs and aspic of 
eels d la Huxley, there was no mention of 
chowder on the menu. As there was no men- 
tion of wines on the bill, it is to be presumed, 
truly, we trust, that the getters-up of the feast 
thought it enough for fish to swim once, in their 
native element, and did not, therefore, provide 
any more stimulating liquor for them to swim 
in a second time. 


Mr. CHartes O’Conor, of this city, has 
published a long letter addressed to the Re- 
publican electors of this state and assigning 
reasons why they should not vote for Mr. 
George F. Danforth, the Republican candidate 
for Judge of the Court of Appeals. The sum of 
Mr: Danforth’s offense consists in the fact that 
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raling of the Court of Appeals in the Tweed 
habeas corpus case was entirely correct, and that 
the Court should “‘betrusted, honored, and sus- 
tained.” No charge is brought against his 
professional or personal character and there is 
no pretense that he is not an able and expe- 
rienced lawyer. He did, however, seriously of- 
fend Mr. O’Conor in holding an opinion about 
the Tweed case in accordance with that of the 
highest tribunal of the state; and the Court 
was guilty of the same offense. Both have 
exposed themselves to the displeasure of this 
Nestor of the legal profession. The over- 
whelming presumption is that they are right 
and he is wrong. No one doubts either the in- 
tegrity or the distinguished abilities of Mr. 
O’Conor; yet this is not the first time that 
the great New York lawyer lias illustrated the 
maxim that “ great men are not always wise.”’ 
We showed at the time that the decision of the 
Court was entirely right in. law, and the best 
legal judgment in the country is agreed that 
Judge Davis’s theory of cumulative senterices, 
however convenient, was illegal: and oppress- 
ive. It is simply silly and foolish for Mr. 
O’Conor to suppose that the Republican elect- 
ors of this state will be influenced by his spleen 
against Mr. Danforth and the Ceurt of Appeals ; 
and, moreover, his insinuations against the 
Court are neither respectful nor decent. His 
words are far too strong in passion and too 
weak in logic to influence anybody. 


OvR readers will find in our correspondence 
columns of this week a communication from 
Dr. Spear, entitled ‘‘The Supreme Court and 
the Enforcement Act” and showing by a care- 
ful analysis precisely what the Supreme Court 
of the United States has decided in respect to 
the so-called enforcement legislation of Con- 
gress. The sum of the whole is that this Court 
has declared two sections (the third and fourth) 
of the original Enforcement Act to be unwar- 
ranted by the Fifteenth Amendment, because 
so drawn that they are applicable to other of- 
fenses than the specific one which Congress is 
by the amendment authorized to punish. All 
the other sections of the Act and of its amend- 
ments remain untouched by any decision er 
opinion of the Supreme Court and are to-day a 
part of ‘“‘the supreme law of the land.” The 
pretense of Democrats, including Senator Bay- 
ard and Mr. George Ticknor Curtis, that the 
whole Act has been declared null and void, and 
that, therefore, the Government proposes to 
put in force legislation which the Supreme 
Court has condemned, is either founded 
in sheer ignorance or is a willful attempt 
to deceive and mislead the public mind. 
There is nota particle of truthin the pretense 
and no justice in the furious denunciation 
which has been poured upon Attorney-General 
Taft. He has simply done his duty as an 
officer of law, and ought to be commended, as 
he will be, by every law-abiding citizen who 
understands the subject. The law-breakers, 
the ballot-box stuffers, the fradulent voters, 
the men who would be glad to repeat in this 
city the Tilden-Tweed rascality of 1868—all 
such characters, of course, are not pleased. 
They like neither the law nor its administra- 
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THE anti-Butler Republicans of the seventh 
congressional district of Massachusetts have 
vominated Judge Hoar as their candidate for 
Congress ; and, after urgent’solicitation, he has 
consented to accept the nomination. Mr. Tar- 
box, who is no better than General Butler and 
not half as smart, is the Democratic candidate 
in the same district. We hope that Judge 
Hoar will be elected. He is incgmparably the 
best man of the three. Two years ago General 
Butler was defeated in the sixth district, where 
he then lived, as it were; and, having now 
moved back to his regular residence, in the 
seventh, he has managed to have himself nom- 
inated again. A thoroughgoing inflationist in 
his theory, and, hence, opposed to the policy 
of the Republican party on the currency ques- 
tion, and withal an intense hater of civil serv- 
ice reform, and, hence, opposed to the doctrines 
laid down by Governor Hayes in his letter of 
acceptance, he certainly is not a candidate 
whom Republicans ought to support. He is 
not a Republican on two of the most vital 
issues of the campaign. The party can well 
sparé'liis services, and if it should be success- 
ful both the President and Congreas will be 
much better off without him than with him. 
Judge Hoar, on the other hand, while in the 
fullest accord with all the great princi- 
ples of the Republican party, is a gentleman 
of the highest social and political standing, as 
well as of rare ability. He would, if elected, be 
a credit to the seventh district, as he would to 
the Republican party throughout the country. 
The Republicans of that district will do a sensi- 
ble thing if they will drop General Butler, and 
vote for him. 





GeyNERAL D1x, who has known Governor Til- 
den too long not to know him, last week ad- 
dressed “The Boys in’ Biué”’ fede oh In- 
stitute, in this city. The General dévoted his 





he ventured to express the opinion that the 


entire speech to the -public and politi¢al char- 
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acter of the “‘ reform’ candidate. He reviewed 
his record during the war, and showed bya 
careful recital of facts that he was false and 
treacherous to his country in that supreme mo- 
ment of peril. Taking up his intimate political 
alliance with the Tammany rascals, which was 
continued long after the exposures made 
by the New York Times, General Dix very 
truthfully said that it was not until “ Mr. Til- 
den became satisfied that he had nothing to 
gain from their friendship or fear from 
their enmity that he yielded to the: solic- 
itations of Mr. Havemeyer—though not with- 
without much hesitation on one side and after 
much entreaty on the-other—and united with 
him and others in the work in which they were 
engaged.’’ This is true to the facts of history. 
Mr. Tilden quit the sinking ship only when 
it was not safe for him to stay there 
any longer. He played the game of 
an ‘‘artful dodger’’ until he saw that 
this would prove his own ruin unless 
he abandoned it. Even thieves sometimes 
turn state’s evidence to save their own necks. 
Governor Tilden’s claims as a tax reformer the 
General showed torest on nothing but a de- 
liberate and willful misstatement of facts. On 
the currency question bis letter of acceptance 
was Jesuitical and time-serving, false to his 
professed principles, and designed, if possible, 
so to befog the subject that inflationists and 
hard-money Democrats could alike vote for 
him. Charged with defrauding the Govern- 
ment in respect to his income tax and giving 
no satisfactory explanation thereof, Gen. Dix 
said, in conclusion, that he found it difficult to 
conceive how any disinterested man could vote 
forhim. Such are the salient points of this 
plain-spoken address. Though the speaker 
did not mince his words, the severity of the 
address consists in the facts stated; and, un- 
fortunately for him, Goy. Tilden’s record sup- 
plies the facts. 





THE gentlemen composing Governor Tilden’s 
political bureau, in their anxiety for a sensation 
in the interests of their master, last week suc- 
ceeded in making themselves ridiculous. What 
they did was to parade in two of the Tilden 
papers of this city a fac-simile of a letter writ- 
ten by the secretary of Governor Hayes, in re- 
ply to one from the American Alliance in- 
forming him that the Alliance had endorsed 
his nomination for the Presidency. The letter 
of the Governor’s secretary, written by his di- 
rection, is simply a courteous acknowledg- 
ment of ‘‘this expression of confidence.” 
What else should Governor Hayes have 
done? He is a gentleman, as well as a 
candidate for the Presidency; and if fifty 
ministers, whether Protestant or Catholic, or 
fifty infidels, or fifty ‘“(Know-nothings,”’ or fifty 
men of any classification should take the pains 
to inform him that they meant to give him their 
support, the most natural thing imaginable 
would be to take notice of the “ expression of 
confidence’’ and return a courteous reply. 
This is precisely what Governor Hayes’s aecre- 
tary did, without any statement of opinion as 
to foreign voters or as to the principles 
or purposes of the American Alliance. 
Governor Tildgp, in like circumstances, 
would have done the same thing. No ean- 
didate is fool enough to repel anybody 
who wants tp vote for him. The sensa- 
tion that was to be did not come off. The 
secretary of the Alliance, in a published letter, 
gives the lie to the eharge that Governor 
Hayes is a member of the Alliance, or that the 
constitution and by-laws of the association 
were presented to him, or that any committee 
of the Alliance waited upon him at any time or 
in any place. The ‘“ reform’’ candidate should 
take ‘‘ the Liberty-street bureau’’ in hand and 
teach these zealous gentlemen not to make 
fools of themselves or to assume that the peo- 
ple are a set of idiots. Even Governor Tilden 
himself two years ago received a similar ex- 
pression from the same source, and found no 
fault with it. A cause must be very desperate 
that needs such tricks. 


Co.Lorapo, Georgia, Indiana, Nebraska, Ohio, 
and West Virginia hold their state elections in 
October. Two of these elections occurred last 
week. Georgia, of course, went with and for 
the “solid South.” Colorado, the Centennial 
state, wheeled again into the Republican line 
and will cast three electoral votes for Hayes 
and Wheeler and be represented in the United 
States Senate by two Republican senators. 
There is no doubt that the electoral vote of Ne- 
braska will be cast for the Republican candi- 
dates. As we go to press, all eyes are fixed on 
Ohio, Indiana, and West Virginia, especially 
the first two states, the results of whose elec- 
tions have not yet reached us. We confidently 
expect that Ohio will repeat the Republican 
victory of last year, and are not without hope 
that Indiana will be regained by the Republic- 
ans. Should both of them be Republican, 
the “‘ reform ’’ candidate is too sagacious not to 
see that his chances for the Presidency are atan 
end. Should Indiana be Democratic and Ohio 
be Republican, the aspects of the campaign will 





not be materially changed. A Democratic vic- 
tory in Indiana, if gained at all, will be gained by 
the inflationists. It means inflation, Hen- 
dricks was placed upon the ticket with this 
understanding. It would be a notice to the 
hard-money Democrats of this state that their 
party is hopelessly given over to the inflation 
lunacy, and that the election of Tilden and 
Hendricks must seal this policy upon the party. 
If they are either sensible or honest in their 
professed principles, they would take the 
alarm. A party that depends on inflationists for 
success ought to be repudiated by every one 
who believes in hard money. Not to do so is to 
give the lie to his principles. 


Pror. J. D. DANA is in some respects one of 
the boldest as he is in others one of the most 
cautious of Darwinians. But, on the one 
hand our leading botanist, Prof. Gray, and on 
the other our leading zodlogist and geologist, 
Prof. Dana, hold that development is quite con- 
sistent with Christian theism. In the last num- 
ber of The American Journal of Science Prof. 
Dana discusses the causes of variation, and 
goes so far as to intimate that ‘the type of 
structure of a group of species is beyond doubt 
connected with some peculiarity of chemical 
composition, or, rather, of chemical compounds 
present in the great center of activity. Now, 
this isa very pregnant suggestion. It would 
seem to imply even the origin of species by 
what is called spontaneous generation. We 
understand him that in the earliest beginning 
of life some one substance, which entered 
into its composition from its molecular 
attractions, naturally took one particular 
arrangement—say equally centrifugal, which 
would give aradiate character—and that out of 
that first bent the Radiates were gradually 
produced on the same plan, and so of other 
classes. Prof. Dana holds that inthe animal 
kingdom there has been a constant and pre- 
dominant increase of the brain, and that this 
“‘cephalization’’ bas controlled the changes in 
structure. As tothe religious bearings of his 
theory, he says: 

“These views may hold, whatever be the 
true method of evolution. . The method by re- 
peated creations through communications of 
divine power to Nature should be subordinated, 
as much as any other, to molecular law and all 
laws of growth; for molecular law is the pro- 
foundest expression of the divine will, the very 
essence of Nature, and no department of Na- 
ture is without its appointed law of develop- 
ment. But the present state of science favors 
the view of progress through the derivation of 
species from species, with few occasions for 
divine intervention. If, then, there has been 
derivation of species from species, we may be- 
lieve that all actual struggles and rivalries 
among animals, leading to a ‘survival of the 
fittest,’ must tend, as in man, to progress in 
cephalization and dependent structural 
changes. In fact, mere living—the surmount- 
ing of the daily obstacles in getting food and 
shelter and satisfying ordivary desires—may 
bave given growth to the brains and structures 
of the Eocene mammals, aiding but perhaps 
exceeding all other influences from environ- 
ments. 


In 1872 the total vote of the State of New 
York for President was 828,020, of which Grant 
received 440,738 votes and Greeley 387,282, 
showing a majority of 53,456 votes for Grant- 
In 1874, or the year of the ‘tidal wave,” the 
total vote of the state was 782,465 for governor, 
or less by 45,555 than the vote in 1872 for Pres- 
ident, of which Tilden received 416,391 votes 
and Dix 366,074 votes, showing a majority of 
50,317 votes for Tilden. Last year the total 
vote of the state was 765,859, of which the 
Democratic candidate for comptroller received 
389,709 votes and the Republican candidate 
376,150, showing a Democratic majority of 13,559 
votes. The total vote was less by 62,161 than 
the vote for President in 1872. These figures 
show that the entirestrength of the Republican 
party in this state has not really been drawn 
out since 1872, when it carried the state 
by a majority of 58,456 for Grant. The 
year 1874 was exceptional in the pol- 
itics of the state. The 50,317 majority for 
Democracy was the next year cut down to 
18,559, with a total vote of more than sixty 
thousand less than in 1872. This year the full 
strength of the Republican party will be brought 
out, aided by many thousand Liberal Repub- 
licans and Independents, who for several years 
have not acted with the Republicans. The 
most of the thirty-five or forty thousand voters 
who have not voted since 1872—far the larger 
part of them being Republicans—will vote this 
year, and this will sweep away the Democratic 
majority of last year and give the state to the 
Republicans. Such is the outlook from the 
figures and such are the indications from the 
present tone and temper of public sentiment. 
Republicans, if they thoroughly work for it, 
will carry the state by at least twenty thousand 
majority. Let us have the will and the work, 
and Governor Tilden will not be our next Pres- 
ident. 


...-Jt¢ was a cautiously-worded resolution 
which the Brookhaven (La.) Methodist Confer- 
ence passed the other day on the subject of 
church entertainments : 


“ Resolved, That it is the sense of this district 
conference that theatrical exhibitions are not 








the better plan to raise money for church pur- 
poses, and that we recommend to our church 
the more excellent way of direct appeal to the 
liberality of the people. Provided that this 
resolution is not to be construed as condemn- 
ing the practice of giving suppers or selling the 
products of their skill and devoting the pro- 
ceeds to church purposes.”’ 


The Conference was in a mood for resolutions, 
if we can judge from a long string of them en- 
dorsing the New Orleans Advocate and its ed- 
itor and declaring that the ministers found it 
much easier—and, it might have been added, 
less necessary—to introduce religious conver- 
sation in families that take The Advocate, prais- 
ing the plan of having little children cultivate 
their minds by writivg for it, and deploring the 
practice of taking secular papers instead. The 
preamble which introduces these curious reso- 
lutions is remarkable for its evident imperti- 
nence: ‘* Whereas, We are satisfied that mere 
preambles and resolutions are regarded asa 
cheap commodity,” etc. And yet The Advocate 
priuts them. 


..»» When has there been an exhibition of 
bigotry to equal this : 


‘“* The General Ministerial Conference of the 
Eastern District of the Synod of Missouri, 
Ohio, and other states, which assembled in 
Baltimore in connection with the sessions of 
the said district, on the 23d of August, hereby 
announces that they regard the participation 
of several of their members in the Orphan 
House festival at Mount Vernon, N. Y., as 
described in the Lutherische Zeitschrift, No. 23 
of this year, to be a certain species of pulpit 
fellowship, which is contrary to sound Luther- 
au practice; further, that they have admon- 
ished the brethren referred to, and are in no 
wise disposed to let such things pass for good 
and right, as might seem without the publica- 
tion of this protest. 

‘*On behalf of the said Conference, 

“A. HANSER.”’ 


This is astep beyond even Dr. Krauth’s system 
of exclusivism in the General Council. 


...-Oh! no, Mr. Zion’s Advocate, there are 
not and never have been any English Baptist 
missions in Burmah, as you ought to know; and 
the mission church there which could not get 
wine and was found by an English traveler 
using Bass’s pale ale for communion purposes 
was one of the Baptist Karen churches, estab- 
lished by the American missionaries. And what 
would you have churches do that are formed 
in countries where the vine does not grow and 
that are out of the reach of commerce? Will 
not Zion’s Advocate tell us,also, in what respects, 
seeing it rejects sych fanciful analogies as color, 
wine has over water a special “fitness to rep- 
resent the blood of Christ and to show forth 
the Lord’s death till he come” ? 


....The Interior boasts a faithful subscriber 
who has been sent to state’s prison for some 
years and has ordered his paper sent to his new 
address. We hope he will make himself as use- 
‘ful in his new sphere of labor as our equally un- 
fortunate subscriber, whose story we told some 
months ago, who took the hint from one of our 
articles and set to work and got up a prison 
library, which is the best in the territory. That 
was a felon to boast of. 

....The Catholic Standard wants to know how 
we can justify government in protecting mer- 
chants, and not missionaries, in foreign lands. 
It can protect neither in any disobedience of 
law orinterference with local usages, except by 
treaty right, as we indicated. And no treaty 
ought to make one nation protect the subjects 
of another when they become converts to its 
religion. Still some French treaties do. 

....The Indians know who are their friends. 
Spotted Tail, at a council for concluding a 
treaty, a few days ago, said: 

“‘T wish to have two men help me—one is 
the chief minister ( — to Bishop Whipple) 
and the other the Rev. Mr. Hinman—to seitle 
the matter. You have the words of the Great 
Spirit and you try to live according to his will. 
You know this war trouble does not please the 
a Spirit, and I want you to help me rub it 
out. 

....The English ritualists may be as hard 
workers as they have the reputation of being; 
but it runs less to sermon writing than to vain 
repetitions of services, if we can judge by an 
enterprising advertiser in their Church Times, 
He offers for sale an appropriate sermon on 
“Bulgarian Atrocities’ for only two shillings 
sixpence. 


....Halls, stables, barns, indeed, rooms of 
almost all sorts, have been used for divine wor- 
ship; but we do not remember till now to have 
heard the parallel of the Episcopal service held 
for a year in a barber’s shop in Dorchester, 
Mass. 

.... We are grieved to hear of the death of 
Dr. George Whipple, senior secretary of the 

American Missionary Association. He was at 
one time professor in Oberlin College and was 
remarkable for his sound judgment and effi- 
cient labor for the freedmen and the Indians. 
+--.Of all papers_in the world a Methodist 
paper in San Francisco is scandalized at some 
questions which we asked about the ultra Cal- 
vinism of the Assembly’s Catechism and rises 
to its defense. 

..ssThe Rev. N. M. Mann preached Unita- 
rianism, under the title of “Hocus pocus,” in 
Rochester, the other Sunday. 





oa SapEEREaEERapnspamm es en eT 
----Another Spiritualist has been exposed in 
London. This is becoming stale. 


-».-Dr. W. W. Patton and wife have just 
celebrated their silver wedding, 











Acligions Intelligence. 


In fview of the meeting of the General 
Council this week at Bethlehem, Pa., the follow- 
ing explanation of the position of the different 
Lutheran parties and the progress of exclu- 
sivism in the General Council will be of in- 


terest. It is supposed to have been written by 
Dr. Ruperti : 


“Since the last convention of the Genera 
Council of the Lutheran Church, at Galesburg, 
the movement caused by the passage of the reso- 
lutions on pulpit and altar communion seems to 
have made commendable progress. The Gen- 
eral Council appears to feel that it is lying be- 
tween two millstones, which will gradually 
grind it to pieces. American laxity, politeness, 
and men-service and Lutheran decision and 
faithfulness cannot permanently exist together. 

“Tt is well known that in America the Lu- 
theran Church is divided into three great camps. 
Till thirty years ago the General Synod, found- 
ed in 1820, Lutheran in name and rationalistice 
and unionistic in character, had the field almost 
altogether to itself. In opposition to this mish 
mash there was founded in the latter part of 
the thirties the Missouri Synod, whose labors 
have been crowned with such manifold bless- 
ings during the short period of its existence. 

‘‘The trumpet began to give a clearer sound 
and a fermentation began in the ranks of the 
old General Synod. The opposition became 
more and more intense, until in the year 1866 a 
bumber of synods separated and formed the 
General Council. In the middle, therefore, be- 
tween Missouri and the General Synod, stood 
the General Council. 

‘*Missouri was too rigid for many. The 
General Synod too lax. They wished to pre- 
serve the golden mean. But it soon became 
clear that the boundary lines were not to be 
found to the right and to the left—toward the 
General Synod, on the one side, and the Synod- 
ical Conference, on the other; but the line must 
be drawn right through the middle of the Gen- 
eral Council itself.”’ 


And gentlemen on the left side are to be in- 
vited, we suppose, to step over the line or to 
back out of the Council. 





-..-A Jewish correspondent of the Pall Mall 
Gazette is writing a series of articles on the 
Jewish ministers of England. He says the 
Jewish clergy of the present day are very dif- 
ferent from the rabbis of the past. ‘ The 
rabbis were a body of enthusiasts, who de- 
voted themselves to the study of the Penta- 
teuch, to the composition of commentaries 
upon it, and to the dissemination of the knowl- 
edge they contained. The Jewish minis- 
ters of these days are officials duly qual- 
ified to read prayers and deliver sermons, 
and are paid salaries for so doing.’? The 
Jewish ministers of the present are taken 
from the poorer classes. Wealthy Jews consider 
it socially degrading to their sous to become 
“leaders in Israel.’”? In London, says the 
writer, from the chief rabbi downward, the 
ministers are of humble parentage. Until re- 
cently, the candidates had to depend upon pri- 
vate benevolence for their education. ‘‘ Now 
there is a Jews’ College, which has special ac- 
commodation for training Jews for the minis- 
terial office. But the education generally given 
to the future ministers is not thorough, even at 
this college, and there is hardly a Jewish min- 
ister in this country, unless he be a foreigner, 
who possesses even a decent knowledge of He- 
brew. The salaries of the Hebrew ministers 
are not large. The chief rabbi himself, I be- 
lieve, does not receive £1,000 per annum. 
There is not a minister in England under the 
direction of Dr. Adler who has more than 
£500 a year.’’ 


.... The first week of the services of Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey in Chicago has been at- 
tended with the same signs of public interest 
and of a successful revival which accompanied 
their meetings in Brooklyn, New York, and 
Philadelphia last year. The evangelical min- 
isters have given their hearty and powerful 
cv-operation, and the Tabernacle has been in- 
adequate to the accommodation of the thou- 
sands who desired admission. Mr. Moody’s 
first sermon was from the text ‘‘Jesus said, 
Take ye away the stone,’’ and he gave as a 
watchword for the work in the Northwest: 
‘‘ Not by might, nor by power, but by my spirit, 
saith the Lord of Hosts.’’ His discourses 
have been remodeled and freshened with new 
illustrations, many of which are taken from 
his experiences in Brooklyn, New York, and 
Philadelphia. The noon meetings, held in Far- 
well Hall, have been well attended. The eve- 
ning services in the Tabernacle have been open 
to all, without the use of tickets. On Friday, 
Oct. 6th, Mr. Moody was summoned to North- 
field, Mass., by the death of his youngest 
brother, Samuel. In Mr. Moody’s absence Mr. 
Whittle conducted the services. 


.... The Episcopal Church Congress, an insti- 
tution which seems now to be permanent, will 
be held in Boston during the week beginning 
November 17th. Bishop Doane, ef Albany, and 
Rr. Richard Newton, of Philadelphia—extremes 
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in doctrinal belief—will discuss ‘‘ Revivals and 
Christian Nurture ’’; Drs. James DeKoven and 
£. A. Washburne, ‘The Relation of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church to Freedom of Re- 
ligious Thought’; Dr. Edwin Harwood and Ex- 
Governor Bullock, ‘“‘The Morals of Politics,” on 
which Senator Stevenson, of Kentucky, will also 
speak ; Dr. G. C. Shattuck and other physicians, 
“The Prevention and Cure of Drunkenness”’; 
and Dr. Samuel Osgood and Mr. Charles C. 
Perkins, * Art and Christianity.’ The Congress 
promises to. be even more successful than last 
year’s interesting gathering at Philadelphia. 
The advantages of such a free parliament in 
the Episcopal Church are many and manifest. 


....Here isa pleasant account of an inter- 
change of pulpits : 

‘In a church in the Palatinate, where Roman 
Catholic, Old Catholic, and Evangelical service 
succeed one another regularly on Sunday, a 
rather funny incident arose out of this a short 
time back. The Old Catholic priest went to 
hold his service at the usual hour, and was sur- 
prised to find the Roman Catholic sexton ring- 
ing the bell and a Roman Catholic congrega- 
tion assembled. He waited some time, and, 
finding that no other priest arrived, he robed 
and began to read the mass. The people re- 
mained, and within a few minutes the Roman 
pfarrer turned up. Somewhat surprised at 
what was going on, he remained too and lis- 
tened attentively to the sermon of his Old 
Catholic brother. When this service was 
ended, he also robed and read his mass, in the 
presence of the Old Catholic priest and congre- 
gation, who remained, by way of compliment, 
till the whole service was ended.”’ 


....We learn from Prof. N. J. Petrowitsch’s 
account of the convent-life in Servia that there 
are in that country 8.2 monks for every 100,000 
inhabitants and 41 convents, or one to every 
515 square miles. In 27 years the number of 
convents has decreased only by one, and the 
number of monks by forty-nine. In 1839 there 
were 42 convents and 162 monks and in 1875 
41 convents and 114 monks. The Servian legis- 
lature has had the abolition of the convents in 
consideration and proposed to turn them into 
schools of agriculture and forestry ; only the 
oldest and handsomest among them should be 
spared, especially the Studeniza, Zitsba, 
Manasija, Ravaniza, and Ljubortinja. The 
bishops have already been forbidden to ordain 
any more monks. 


.... The Catholic Mirror prints the following : 
‘‘ What will the New York INDEPENDENT say 
to this? Father Kenelm Vaughan, on the 19th 
of May last, made a public appeal in Cordova 
(South America) for the diffusion of the Bible. 
Twenty-two archbishops and bishops and the 
presidents of seven of the republics sent him 
money and words of encouragement. The gov- 
ernments of Ecuador and of the Argentine Re- 
public made him a public grant of money. 
Father Vaughan has been called by the Arch- 
bishop of La Plata ‘the missionary of the 
Sacred Scriptures.’’? We should be glad to 
hear more of Father Vaughan’s work. 


....The United and the Reformed Presbyte- 
rians do not stand alone in their opposition to 
instrumental music in church service. It seems 
that there is a party inthe denomination known 
as the Disciples of Christ, which takes similar 
ground, and we are surprised to learn from 
the American Christian Review that not more 
than one hundred out of 6,000 churches be- 
longing to this body use organs in public wor 
ship. The Review publishes a protest against 
the use of musical instruments, and earnestly 
exhorts ‘‘the brethren to remove this Auman 
bar out of the way of union, harmony, and 
fellowship.” 


....The Rey. Granville Yager writes us giv- 
ing an account of the occasion of Dr. W. H. 
Ryder, Universalist, preaching in his Congre- 
gational church, in Provincetown, Mass. 
There was nothing sensational in the matter, 
and the substance of Mr. Yager’s subsequent 
discourses was simply that Christian Congrega- 
tionalists and Christian Universalists have 
some basis of agreement, which is a safe 
enough sentiment. Both agree ina belief in 
an adequate reward and an adequate punish- 
ment in another world, and in no salvation 
without prior repentance and faith. 


....Since Moody and Sankey’s revival tour 
in Great Britain other evangelists have been 
constantly traveling over the same ground and 
special services have been held in many of the 
large towns. In London the Baptists have 
made arrangements for revival meetings every 
week during the fall and winter, the list of 
preachers including such names as C. H. Spur- 
geon, Dr. Landels, and Dr. Culross. Evidently 
the English and Scottish Christians intend to 
make good use of the knowledge they gained 
from the methods of the American evangelists. 


--.It is said that Cardinal Hohenlohe has 
been urging the Pope to open peace negotia- 
tions with Prussia ; and that he is willing to do 
80, but his advisers oppose him. The Falck 
laws have made great havoc in the Uhurch. 1t 
is reported that six thousand Catholic prelates, 
priests, and journalists have been indicted un- 
der the code, and 5,960 of this number con- 
demned. A German paper, with a taste fot 
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statistics, says the convicts were sentenced 
to 11,920 months’ imprisonment. 


...-The explanation of Dr. J. L. Burrows, 
Baptist, concerning his offense in taking com- 
munion in a church of the Disciples of Christ 
appears to be satisfactory to everybody save to 
him of “‘ The Iron Wheel ’’—Dr. Graves, of the 
Memphis Baptist. It is probable that the Relig- 
ious Herald had not seen his article demolishing 
Dr. Burrows when it closed a pleasant para- 
graph about the latter gentleman with the 
words: ‘‘ We thank God and take courage.” 


....The annual meeting of the Congrega- 
tional General Association of New York will be 
held at Lockport, October 17th—19th. Essays 
are to be read by the Rey. T. K. Beecher, on 
the consolidation of feeble churches of differ- 
ent denominations in small places; by Dr. A. 
F. Beard, on “ Church Purity and Discipline” ; 
by the Rev. 8. H. Virgin, on ‘“‘ The Evangelistic 
Pastor’’; and by the Rey. M. F. Williston, on 
‘‘ The Evangelistic Church.” 


...-At the semi-annual meeting of the Chi- 
cago Congregational Association Dr. Goodwin 
reported that ‘‘ he considered the Theological 
Seminary in great peril, owing to the alarming 
shrinkage in the income of the funds.’”’ He 
thought that fully $75,000 was unavailable. 
About $16,000 was needed at present, Dr. 
Boardman stated, and it was resolved to appeal 
to the churches to help the seminary in its hour 
of need. 


...-The Mohammedans of India appear to be 
working themselves into an excitement. Their 
papers are spreading the following appeal : 

‘*Mahounds, rise like one man to give finan- 
cial aidto Turkey! The head of our religion 
has been harrassed by the infidel. Let a sub- 
scription be started, that our coreligionists in 
Europe may be better able to cut down the 
heads of the unbelievers who have dared to 
raise their unhallowed hands on our lord 
spiritual and temporal !”’ 

....The first colored Baptist church in Phil- 
adelphia was formed in 1819. There are now 
five such churches in that city, with an aggre- 
gate of 1,600 members. In the First church 
George Thompson, of England, delivered some 
telling lectures on slavery years ago, when few 
churches were allowed for such purposes. These 
churches have sent out several ministers and 
one missionary to Africa, Mr. Herndon. 


...»Here are three interesting Baptist items : 
The Anti-Mission Baptists have almost entirely 
disappeared. The Indiana Association of Col- 
ored Baptists, which is nineteen years old, has 
50 churches and 3,343 members. The Baptists 
of West Virginia have acquired the title of 
‘‘ Thirty-Day Baptists,’”’ because their churches 
are too small and feeble to afford preaching 
oftener than once a month. 

.... Superintendent L. H. Cobb, of Minne- 
sota, rejoices over the results of seminary stu- 
dent-labor during three months’ vacation—to 
wit: three churches gathered, one house of 
worship built, and one permanent and very suc- 
cessful young missionary secured. A good in- 
vestment of their time and $400 home missionary 
money; for 4 men, 3 months each, equal one 
year’s labor. 

....The Catholic papers announce the organ- 
ization of a new Catholic sisterhood, called 
“ The Congregation of the Sisters of the most 
Holy Cross and Passion.’’ The order originat- 
ed in England, where there are now seven 
houses, with seventy sisters. The purpose of 
the sisterhood is to provide ‘‘ homes for factary 
girls and give them sound Catholic instruc- 
tion.” 

..-eThe New Jerusalem Church in this 
country has 10 associations, with 101 ministers, 
of whom 9 are ordaining ministers, 74 pastors, 
and 18 licentiates. About four-fifths only of 
the ministers are actively employed. There 
were none ordained the past year and 7 licen. 
tiates of 1875 are missing this year. Two asso- 
ciations have passed out of existence. 


....A call is made fora conference of Chris- 
tians to meet in Philadelphia, October 17th, 
“to speak out clearly and distinctly against 
war” and ‘to consider and recommend to the 
Church of Christ what action it should take as 
the light of the world for hastening the day 
when ‘nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation.’”’ 

....In aceordance with the aetion of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, last May, the Presbyterians of 
Oregon and Washington Territory will, on 
October 19th, organize the Synod of Columbia. 
It will begin its ecclesiastical life with 23 min- 
isters, 32 churches, and 2,043 communicants. 


....-The local preachers of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, who number about 12,000, 
held their annual meeting in Philadelphia last 
week. It is intended to form auxiliary socie- 
ties in all the annual conferences, for more 
systematic and efficient work. 


«e.-The Evangelical Association (German 
Methodist) reports 104,302 members (an increase 
ef 9,055), 857 itinerant and 526 local preachers, 
1,850 churches, and 1,748 Sunday-sehoels, The 
missionary contributions amounted to $66,300. 





.... The British Wesleyan Conference reports | 
a total of 578,365 members and 2,596 ministers 
in Great Britain, Ireland, France, Australia, 
and foreign missions. 


....Dr. A. R. P. Venables, Anglican Bishop 
of Nassau, New Providence, West Indies, died 
at Hartford, Conn., October 8th. He was con- 
secrated in 1862, 


....Four Chinese converts have been added 
to the Baptist church in North Adams, Mass. 


Publisher's Department. 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known uals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 





BurNeET?r’s CoLoGNE—in cork and glass 
stoppers—prepared from the purest and 
best materials, unrivaled in richness and 
delicacy of perfume. 





AN AUCTION SALE. 


A FINE lot of books will be sold this week 
at the rooms of the well-known auctioneers, 
Bangs, Merwin & Co., No. 656 Broadway, 
New York. Sales occurred on Monday and 
Tuesday; but the most important ones 
occur Thursday and Friday afternoons, be- 
ginning at four o’clock. On these days the 
books to be sold are mainly works on his- 
tory, science, and theology. But many 
miscellaneous books will be thrown in, and 
can, undoubtedly, be bought at an exceed- 
ingly low figure. Catalogues giving all the 
necessary information can be obtained at 
the salesrooms, 656 Broadway. 





BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Boots and Shoes, like everything else, 
are now selling at low prices; and no bet- 
ter ones are made than at Brooks’s, 1196 
Broadway, corner of 29th Street, this city. 
Ladies’ Fine Gaiters, for instance, are sell- 
ing at from $3 to $5 per pair, and gen- 
tlemen’s goods are correspondingly low. 
Mr. Brooks has been awarded by the Cen- 
tennial Commissioners a gold medal and 
diploma, testifying to the superiority of 
his goods. His patent cork-soled shoes are 
a novelty and are strongly recommended 
by physicians. They are absolutely water- 
proof and will surely give satisfaction. 





GOLD PENS. 


Mamwen Lane, New York, has always 
been a favorite and desirable place for buy- 
ing and selling the precious metals, when 
worked into all kinds of fancy articles. 
But articles of ornament, as well as use, are 
the celebrated Morton Gold Pens, which 
are still sold at the same old store, No. 25 
Maiden Lane. The pens include every 
style and vary in price according to their 
size. Besides the large stock of pens, there 
is also achoice selection of gold, pearl, and 
celluloid pencils and pen-holders. These, 
as well, are selling at a low figure. 





HUNT & DUSENBURY. 


A MOs8T convenient gentlemen’s furnish- 
ing store is Hunt & Dusenbury’s, Nos. 8, 4, 
and 5 Astor House, New York. All styles 
of hats for men and boys, and at the lowest 
prices, are to be seen. The fall styles are 
now ready and are well worth inspecting. 
You may also find a variety of collars, 
hosiery, cravats, pocket handkerchiefs, 
suspenders, kid gloves, umbrellas, water- 
proof coats, etc., ete. A man who has 
once bought goods of Hunt & Dusenbury 
cannot fail to revisit them. 

— EE 


A Mopern Improvement. — A boiler 
which will not explode, which can be 
cleaned internally and externally, and 
which saves a large percentage of fuel is 
made by Crane, Breed & Co., of Cincinnati, 
and is giving great satisfaction. Its con- 
struction is mainly of heavy wrought pipes 
and it is used mostly for heating by hot 
water and by low-pressure steam. 


“DON’T YOU SEE?’ 
Ir you don’t see, it is mainly your own 
fault; because b oo a pair of the 
celebrat iamond Spectacles you 
can so improve failing eyesight as to see 
clearly thenceforth. has: the 
trade-mark of a small diamond. — «= 

Made by SPeNerR Ort. Mre. @o., 

16 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 





THE GREAT CENTENNIAL SHOW. 
[From OUR Own ComnesrexDExT.] 
PuiLaDELpaiA, Pa., Oct. 9th, 1876. 

One of the chief attractions of the past 

week has been a series of Grand Concerts 
at the Music Pavilion, in the center of the 
Main Building, under the management of 


MR. ALBERT WEBER, 


the cebrated piano-forte manufacturer, of 
New York. The musical director has 
been Mr. H. Bialla, and among the artists 
who have performed have been Mr. J. N. 
Pattison, the renowned pianist, and Mr. 
J. Levy, the celebrated cornetist. The 
Weber Grand Pianos have been used at 
these concerts and the attendance has been 
invariably large. One naturally desires to 





know something about the Weber Pianos, 
after having heard with no additional 
charge these entertaining concerts. The 
Weber Exhibit consists of ten pianos, in- 
cluding the latest and most improved styles 
of Grand, Square, and Upright. The 
costliest and, indeed, the most beautiful 
instrument is the Marqueterie Grand, or a 
grand where all the work of the case is 
carved out of a solid piece of wood and 
the pattern is sunk nearly an inch. The 
work is not, therefore, superficial or 
veneer work. The ebony band that ex- 
tends completely around this instrument is 
one and a half inches thick and eight inches 
wide, and is composed of holywood, red 
cedar, and mahogany. The legs are solid 
blocks of rosewood and are worth $125 
each. Rams’ heads are at the top of these 
legs, and they are made, as Mr. Weber 
says, to butt against the world. The 
strings of the piano are covered with 
solid silver wires. The entire cost is esti- 
mated at $5,000. You may next turn to 
an ebony Upright, valued at $1,700 and 
inlaid with holly and red cedar. The case 
work is of pure Greek design. In front are 
engraved in a most delicate manner two 
Greek comic masks. The whole is elab- 
orately finished in gold. Another Upright 
on exhibition is of rosewood and is heavily 
inlaid with the costliest and choicest woods. 
A fourth piano to be seen is an unusually 
large grand, which is seven inches broader 
and six inches higher than the ordinary 
concert grand. The instrument is of enor- 
mous power. The ordinary size concert 
grand is seen in the Music Pavilion. Be- 
sides several other square and upright pianos 
in the display is a beautiful parlor grand, 
which is especially suited for private dwell- 
ings. 

Of all the sights at the Exhibition, scarce- 
ly a visitor leaves without seeing the display 
of 

JAMES W. TUFTS, 
of soda-water celebrity. At the Arctic Pa- 
vilion, near the Globe Hotel, is the largest 
soda-water apparatus in the world. The 
fountain is thirty-five feet in hight and 
weighs forty tons. It is buiit of costly 
marbles and is elaborate in its architecture. 
Its ice-cavern is reached by a flight of stairs 
from the cellar and is capable of holding 
five or six men, Surrounding a tropical 
garden and supporting the upper story or 
section of the apparatus are massive marble 
pillars, of different colors, the whole being 
illuminated by arow of gas chandeliers. 
The cost of the fountain has been $25,000. 
In the Main Building are several other 
soda-water fountains, costing from $2,000 
to $5,000 each. Fountains manufactured by 
Mr. Tufts are seen as well in all the other 
buildings. In Machinery Hall is a display 
of $25,000, consisting of all the regular 
trade styles of soda apparatus, direct from 
the show-room at Boston and not made ex- 
pressly for the Centennial Exhibition. 
Each apparatus is of some choice architect- 
ural design and in the construction the 
finest marbles are used, The popularity of 
Tufts’s Arctic Soda is established by the 
trade’s preference and is distinguished by 
the purity of its beverages and economy in 
|. its working and dispensing parts. Besides 
being used throughout the entire country, 
many of these fountains are shipped to for- 
eign countries. Noticeable in the display is 
Tuft’s Patent Arctic Cooler, which is re- 
markable for producing the greatest possi- 
ble degree of coldness with the least con- 
sumption of ice. Each apparatus, includ- 
ing the silver plating and copper work, is 
‘constructed througheut at the factery in 
Bosten. Mr. James W. Tufts has now been 
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in the business fourteen years, and, having 
been a practical druggist at the outstart, 
has appreciated’ the requirements of the 
Gruggist in the séda-water apparatus. 
In the Carriage Annex the display of 
H. KILLAM & CO., 


carriage-builders, of New Haven, Conn., is 
especially attractive. New Haven has for 
many years been the center of the carriage 
trade in the United States; so that, if one 

wishes to examine first-class stock, he 
naturally wishes to look at the work from 
the Elm City. An experience of nearly 
thirty years places the firm of H. Killam 
& Co. at the head. The display lies in the 
rear of the Brewster exhibit, which I 
noticed in my last letter, and consists of a 
half dozen cazriages, each of a different 
style and all finished most elegantly. The 
stock on exhibition, as well as in 
the factory at New Haven, is of heavy 
work. No .light carriages are manu- 
factured. The finest piece of work 
in the display is a five-light landau, on 
double suspension springs, valued at $2,800, 
the highest-priced carriage in the whole Ex- 
hibition. It is gold mounted and is 
painted and lined in dark green. It is 
much admired and would make a beautiful 
gentleman’s carriage. A landaulet, costing 
$1,200, and on cradle springs, is a choice 
piece of work; while near by isa coupé, very 
pretty and very light. A five-light landau, 
on cradle springs, valued at $1,600, is 
strongly built and would wear well; but a 
carriage for summer or winter use, and 
also valued at $1,600, is the falling-front 
coach, patented by H. Killam & Co. It is 
difficult to discriminate, as all the work 
turned out by this firm is of the most dura- 
ble character and is first-class in every 
sense of the word. The sole agency of H. 
Killam & Co. is A. 8. Flandrau, 372 and 
374 Broome St., New York. 

In the same building is the display of the 

BARSTOW STOVE COMPANY, 

of Providence, R. I.; Water Street, New 
York; and Union Street, Boston; manufac- 
turers of ranges, furnaces, stoves, and fire- 
place heaters. This company was awarded 
the grand medal of merit at the World’s 
Fair at Vienna, in 1873, for superior cook- 
ing stoves and ranges. Italso received a 
medal at the exhibition in Chili, in 1875. 
Of the stoves on exhibition the parlor, 
laundry, and confectioner’s stoves are the 
most conspicuous. The ranges include the 
portable and brick-set ranges. Furnaces, 
hollow ware, portable cauldrons, and _ fire- 
place heaters complete the display. Chief 
among tbe articles to be seen is the 
Chrystal Fireplace Heater, set into a 
mantel-piece, which is said to be 
the finest slate mantel in the Exhi- 
bition and made _ expressly for the 
Barstow Company. The advantages of 
this heater is that it has quickly-operating 
revertible flues, and is octagonal in shape, 
so that the body of the heater may be ex- 
tended more into the room in which it 
stands. There is also an ingenious auto- 
matic damper arrangement for carrying off 
the gases. The sectional fire-pot can be 
easily removed and replaced when occasion 
requires. The nickel rail and trimmings 
are of an attractive design and give a pretty 
finish to the heater. The Empress Range 
on exhibition is of remarkable beauty, ca- 
pacity, and convenience. The elevated 
hot closet, which may be adjusted to 
this range, is an additional convenience. 
Sliding doors are attached to this closet, in- 
stead of swinging doors, and are a decided 
improvement. Of the wrought iron fur- 
naces there are two in the display. They 
are perfectly gas and dust-tight and com- 
bine economy with great power. The Low 
Oven Range, a sample of which is also to 
be seen, may be brick-set or portable, and 
is most suitable for family, small hotel, or 
restaurant use. The Barstow Company 
sell their goods very generally in this coun- 
try and also in foreign lands. One of the 
ranges in the display goes to Vienna, 
Austria, at the close of the Exhibition. 

In the eastern transept (Post 47) of the 
Main Building is the odoriferous display of 
Wenck & Company, manufacturers of 

THE WENCK PERFUMES, 
. of 881.Sixth Avenue, New York.. The 
hundred and one different sorts of cologne 
in the-exhibit are ima novel pavilion, with 
a bower roof, which is in harmony with the 


light character of the business, Around 
the base of the pavilion is represented le 
papier mdché, or the mashed pulp of the 
flowers from which the perfume is gath- 
ered and the odor extracted and distilled. 
Crowds of ladies purchasing cologne sur- 
round this pavilion every hour of the day. 
By a novel machine and through the skill 
of an engraver the names of the purchasers 
are engraved on the cut-glass bottles before 
the cologne is poured in. A gross of these 
engraved bottles are turned out every day. 
A diploma and award of merit were two 
weeks ago given to Wenck & Company 
for the superiority of their perfumes. 





THE FIRST PLACE. 


W2HILE 80 many firms are wrangling over 
the awards at the Centennial, others towhom 
the judges could do naught else but give 
the first position are serenely holding their 
own over all competitors. The goods were 
so far advanced in perfectness of manufac- 
ture that their superiority to other pro- 
ductions became a matter of immediate 
judgment with the committee. Among 
these firms (the representatives in their line) 
stands the well-known concern of Gardner 
& Co., long associated with the chair and 
furniture interests of this country. This 
concern received the first and only medal 
for perforated chairs, settees, and seats, of 
which they are the sole patentees and 
manufacturers. 

The number of these articles on exhibi- 
tion at Philadelphia were very much ad- 
mired and their settee was preferred to any 
style of sitting used for furnishing public 
halls and lecture-rooms, the preference 
lying in the easy formation and in the elas- 
ticity of the seat and back, which are 
desirable features in all their furniture. 
This, together with the prices placed upon 
these goods, has already created a large and 
growing demand all over the country. If 
any of our friends are about furnishing, we 
ask only that they write to or visit the 
warerooms of the Messrs. Gardner. No 
more serviceable or acceptable present 
could please the heart of a friend than 
something taken from their large and beau- 
tiful stock. Their card can be found on 
page 27. 








CHURCH FAIRS. 


Tue season for church fairs rapidly ap- 
proaches and the purchasing committees 
are wandering from store to store in search 
of the best bargains. John D. Emack’s 
establishment in this city, headquarters for 
fancy knick-knacks and Japanese ware, is 
daily sought by parties with limited church 
purses. Small and large cabinets, bronzes, 
lacquer ware, etc., etc. (just invoiced from 
abroad) are marked with figures surpris- 
ingly low. 

His branch house in Philadelphia, which 
has long been known with favor to the 
people of that city, and his headquarters 
here bring him within easy access of all the 
large towns in the immediate neighborhood 
of the two cities. 

His goods are all of the most attractive 
class and are very appropriate for wedding 
and other presents. We refer the reader to 
our 32d page for Mr. Emack’s address. 








A WELL-MERITED AWARD. 


Tue Wilson Packing Company, of Chi- 
cago, were awarded the highest gift in the 
power of the judges at the Centennial for 
superiority in the packing and quality of 
their packed meats. o ifs nor ands 
allowed their competitors to claim an equal 
standing, it being the only award made for 
meats in cans. During the Exhibition their 
stand in Agricultural Hall has received the 
interested notice of scores of foreigners, 
who have expressed the utmost satisfaction 
in the quality of their goods, which has led 
to negotiations for introducing them in all 
directions. * 


“A feast of reason and flow of soul,” 
said the woman, when she took her pan of 
Biscuit from the oven, and threw away four 
kinds of villainous compounds that she had 
age a and which they called Saleratus. 

he same lady keeps on talking, and says: 
“* After one trial of Herrick Allen’s Gold 
Medal Saleratus, if any one is not then sat- 
isfied that there is nothing like it, their un- 
belief will be theirruin.” At retail every- 
where and at wholesale by most of the 
wholesale Grocers. Depot 112 Liberty 
Street, New York. 


Dr: Lyon’s Tooth Tablets 











give the most complete satisfaction. 
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A GRAND RECORD. 


NEARLY thirty years have elapsed since 
Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters was first 
rie to the notice of the American pub- 
lic. To-day it is the most popular remedy 
on this continent for dyspepsia, liver com- 
plaint, constipation, debility, nervousness, 
urinary and uterine complaints, gout, 
rheumatism, intermittent and remittent fe- 
vers, and is widely used in South and Cen- 
tral America, Mexico, the West Indies, and 
Australia as a preventive and remedy for 
malarious disorders and for many other 
maladies, to the relief of which it is adapted. 
The record of its victories is written in the 
testimonials of thousands whom it has 
cured, to many of which the widest pub- 
licity has been given. It has won the em- 
phatic sanction of leading members of the 
medical Lye and it has repeatedly 
been made the subject of encomiums by 
the home and foreign press. Comment on 
the above facts is unnecessary. We leave 
the public to draw its own conclusions. 








Dr. Hunter’s Lecture on Throat and 
Lung Diseases, delivered and published by 
request of a committee of citizens of Chica- 
go, will be sent free, on application. To 
such as desire an opinion on their cases a 
list of questions will also be sent with the 
lecture. Address Ropert Hunter, M.D., 
Lakeside Building, Clark st., Chicago, Il. 





THE GEM TOOTH-PICK HOLDER. 


WE beg leave to call attention of our 
readers to this little Indispensable Article. 
Every person knows that the Quill Pick is 
by far the most elastic. It also never in- 
jures the Enamel of the Teeth, and is very 
Healthy to the Gums, which is admitted by 
our best Dentists allover the world. The 
reason why the Quill has not been more ex- 
tensively used is owing to the fact that there 
has been no way provided for dispensing 
with the many annoyances in its use. 

The advantages of the Gem Tooth-Pick 
Holder are as follows: 

Ist. It is as popular for the Ladies as the 
Gentlemen. 

2d. The Quill has a Protecting Tubular Case. 

3d. A Sliding Holder or Carrier for holding 
the Pick. 

4th. You can remove tbe Pick and replace 
another. 

5th. It has a Propelling Sliding Ring for slid- 
ing out and in the Pick at will. 

6th. The Pick, by means of this Holder, is 
always clean and fit for use. 

ith. The Pick is never working through the 
pockets. 

8th. The Pick is never sticking into your fin- 
gers in placing your hands in your pockets. 

9th. The Gem Tooth-Pick Holder will last 
for years, by fair usage. 

10th. It is ornamental, as well as useful. 

llth. It only costs you 25 cents each, with 
Pick complete. 

12th. You are never chewing it, making your- 
self very impolite. 


For sale at 25 cents each by all Station- 


ers, Fancy Goods Dealers, Druggists, and 
Jewelers. 








A 100-Page Book, containing desirable 
information regarding new roofs and in- 
structions as to the best methods of repair- 
ing and preserving old shingle or other 
roofs, together with useful hints on house- 
painting, will be sent free of charge to our 
readers. Write to the N. Y. Slate Roofing 
Co., Limited, 8 Cedar St., N. Y., ask for 
it, and mention this paper. 





WHEN visiting New Yorg or Centennial 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, and save carriage and bag- 
gage express. European = . 9850 rooms, 

taurant first-class. ces moderate, 
Elevator, steam, all modern improvements 





BE NOT DECEIVED. 


Tue fact of our being accorded the first 
position at Paris and Vienna is now a mat- 
ter of history. 

The fact of our receiving the highest 
honor in the power of the Centennial Com- 
missioners to bestow is, of course, being 
disputed; but all controversy will soon end, 
and this fact will be another item of history 

WEED SEWING MACHINE CO. 








“PROVIDENCE” WRINGER. 


ATTENTION is particularly called to the 
very liberal offer of the “ Providence” 
Wringer, in Premium Notices page, from 
which it will he seen we now give away 
this Wringer for 8 new subscribers, with 
"$9, ofa renewal of an old subscription (not 
in arrears) 8 years, with $9; the regular 
priczof the Wringer being $8. 

















BUSINESS NOTICES, 
HAIR DYE. 
R’S C 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE best 
o the world. The inventor has used this splendid 
Hair he mg emgial Lh warctiow 4 be: 
injury to his health—proof that it is the only true and 


isappointment; no ridiculous tints; remedies the 
ill effects of bad dyes; leaves the hair soft and beau. 





lack or own. d and properly applied at 
BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond street, N 
¥. Sold by all 8. : 





BALD HEADS 


can be covered with a piace exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect and with work so ingeniously con- 
ved as to ap each hair just issuing from the 
skin, the hair being exactly of the same shade and 
exture as the growing hair. They are so cites the 
cannot be detected. Made only at BA CHELOR'S 
celebrated Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond st., New York. 





Immediately 
Relieved 





BY SYRUP BROMIDE OF CHLORAL. 
This preparation never fails to relieve the most 
severe cases of neuralgia and nervous headache, 
produces sieep, and absolutely certain to allay all 
nervous excitement. It cures the nervous excite- 
ment caused by strong drink and destroys the appe- 
tite forthe same. Prepared by W. H. ADDERLHY, 
=e. Cincinnati, Ohio. Price 50 cents per 
ls) e 


P.T. BARNUM’S 


CENTENNIAL SEASON 


GILMORE’S GARDEN, 


occupying the entire great square beunded by 4th 
and Madison Aves. and 26th and 27th Sts. 


THE GREATEST SHOW OF THE GREAT CITY IN 
THE AMUSEMENT PALACE OF THE WORLD. 


THE TROPICS TRANSPLANTED. A VAST AND 
VERITABLE ZOOLOGICAL GARDEN embowering 
the rarest of exotic creatures. The Jungle Monarchs 
in a vernal conservatory of bloom and beauty. 


THE NILE NATURALIZED! 


and Barnum's $25,000 BEHEMOTH, the only living 
hipvopotamus in America, disporting’*beneath a cata- 
ract of living waters. HUGE SEA LIONS and MA- 
RINE MARVELS gamboling in aquarium freedom. 

The most memorable of mortal marvels. CAPT. 
CosSTENTENUS, 2 noble Greek Albanian, ta‘ tooed from 
head to foot in China Tartary, as punishment for en- 
gaging in rebellion against the king. 


A VAST CENTENNIAL MUSEUM. 


Life-sized automatic marvels and mechanical scenic 
illusions operated by a solid silver steam engine. 

ACENTENNIAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, the most 
grotesque and wonderful of living human phenom- 
ena. 


AN ALADDIN AMPHITHEATER, 


lustrous with ten thousand vari-colored lights, GOR- 
GEOUS ORIENTAL SPECTACLES and pageants. 
The achme of decorative art. THE MARCH OF 
THE MAMMOTHES. 


$2,000 PER DAY IN SALARIES, 


To Five Great Circus Troupes. 


AN EQUESTRIAN EXPOSITION necessiteting a 
constant change of programme for its presentation. 
A brilliant and varied Centennial of circus triumphs, 
without parallel in Metropolitan annals, and present- 
ing in a rapid succession of sensational surprises the 
greatest heroes and heroines of the arena, including 


MARTHINO LOWANDE, 
the hurricane horseman of Brazil, in his terrific uni- 
versal challenge two, four, and seven-horse bare- 


back acts. 
° CHARLES W. FISH, 


the single-horse bare-back champion trick equestrian 
of the universe. 
SIX LOVELY LADY EQUESTRIANS! 

FOUR_FROLICSOME AND VOCAL FOOLS— 
George Clark, Ted Almonte, Jerry Harper, and Wm. 
Roland. Over one hundred peerless principal per- 
formers. More and rarer wild beasts, birds, and rep- 
tiles; more marvelous human phenomena; more 
curious, costly, and cunnine mechanical triumphs; 
more distinguished equestrians and athletes than 
were ever before presented at anv on> time, in any 
age or place; and MORE THAN TEN TIMES THE 
PRICE OF ADMISSION in wonder and instruction 
delight and inspiration, excitement and amusement 
returned by 


THE GREATEST SHOW 
ON EARTH. 


Admission to the entire Garden and to every depart- 
ment of the colossal exhibition, 50 cents 

Children under nine years, 25 cents. 

Reserved seats, 25 cents extra. 

Doors open at Land 6:30 P.M. Grand Animal and 
Arenic Spectacular Entree one hour later. 

Res. rved seats may be secured at the box-office one 
week in advance. 


Peach Bottom Rooting Slats. 


T0 BUILDERS.—We are now prepared to furnish 
the best Roofing Slate in this country, in any quan- 
tity, all sizes, at short notice 5 ; 

Our Slate is recommended by all leading Architects. 
Used by the United States Government and all State 
Institutions. 

Color invariably a dark blue, not variegated; no 
ribbons, flaws, or seams, Quarried below the water- 
a — Register, and Cemetery Stock gotten 
out to order. 

Finest bolted Slate Flour in the market for Plastic 
Roofing and Paint. Address 


THE PZACH BOTTOM SLATE MINING CO., 
733 WALNOTST.. Philadelphia. 


THE GEM TOOTH-PICK HOLDER. 




















‘ re} 
We beg leave to call the attention of the pubic w 
this INDISPENSABLE LITTLE ARTICLE, which 
has been needed ever since the creation of the buman 
family. lt is well-known thatthe QUILL PICK is the 
most elastic, that it never injures the gumsor the 
enamel of the teeth, as the best Dentistsadmit. The 
many bo maa pad eee Le age ph wy h4 
we preven its universal adoption. The 

pane? 1 " apd th: GEM QUILL LOOTH-PICK 
HO. has it. 


fo tbe holder when not in use and 

us never works tbrough the pockets or pricks the 
’ bol with pick oor Ar sovts 33 ent S 
ih mailed on receipt Of 45 cents. GROnGE 


5] 
faccurer. Inventor, Importer, and Ex- 


: 0 
‘porter tf Patented Novelties, 575 Broadway, N. Y. 
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THE BLAKE ORGANS. 


Beautifulin design; Pure, Sweet, and Powerful 
in Tone ; thorough in workmanship and of the best 
materials. Every instrument is guaranteed to give 
satisfaction. 


UNEQUALED 


in varied and beautiful musical effects, response to 
the touch, capacity for rapid and effective execu- 
tion, and ease and elasticity of action. They chal- 
lenge comparison with all other organs. 










Weare prepared to make most liberal arrangements 
with dealers in musical instruments or with those 
who intend to make the sale of organs their busi- 
ness. We will give town or county rights and make 
rates so favorable as to command the market. Send 
for circulars and terms to 


Be THE BLAKE ORGAN C0., 


4] University Place, New York. 


THE GREAT NEW YORK AQUARIUM, 


BROADWAY AND 35th STREET. 
AN ESTABLISHMENT FOR SCIEN 
ON AND PUBLIG 
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FROM 2 TILL 5 AND FROM 8 TILL 100’CLOCK. NEITH NOR EXPEN' we BE 8 

TO RENDER THE ATTRACTIONS OF THE NEW YORK RQUARIOM UNSURPASSAB 


ADMISSION, 50 CENTS. (No extras charged.) CHILDREN. 1 HALS PRICE. 





ARE YOU COINC TO PAINT? 


USE NONE BUT THE 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT. 


MIXED READY FOR USE. PRICE REDUCED. 


OVER 400,000 HOUSES HAVE BEEN PAINTED WITH IT. 
EXTRACTS FROM OUR LETTERS. 


Rev, 8S. WESLEY LAKE, Farmingdale, N. J.,says: “ Our church painted with your Paint looks splendid.” 


' R. Bee ‘McKIn STRY, Esq., Hudson, N. Y., writes: “ Your Paint is in universal use and favor in this neighbor- 
noo 


MILTON A. MCSTIN, Esq., Madison, Ga., says: ‘lam well pleased with the paint.” 


RODPERICK gusres. Esq., Wallingford, Conn., writes: “ The Paint has given satisfaction. 
recommend i 


Prof. CHAS. os CHANDLER, the well-known chemist, says: “* The Averill Chemical Paint is the most dura- 
ble paint known.’ 


PLE = together with testimonials from owners of the finest residences in the country, fur- 


nish free b 
‘Averill Chemical Paint Co., 
32 Burling Slip, New York City. 


For sale in every section of the country. 


I shall not fail to 





WINCHESTER REPEATING RIFLE, MODEL 673, 


PRICES REDUCED 
May 10th, 1876. 






THE BEST RIFLE MADE. 


For the HUNTER (NDISPENSABLE. For the SETTLER on the Indian FRONTIER a NECESSITY 
The SHORT and MID-RANGE MARKSMAN can find nothing better. It is SIMPLE, STRONG, LIGHT 
HANDY, ACCURATHS, and unequaled for RAPIDITY OF FIRE. For Dlustrated Price-list and Pamphlet o 
RIFLES, METALLIC AMMUNITION of all kinds, RELOADING IMPLEMENTS, etc., address 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 


For Sale by ali Dealers. NEW HAVEN CONN. 





P. DEGRAAF. 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 182 Hester Street, New York,” 
STILL GONTINUE TO KEEP THE LARGEST STOUK OF 


~ PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


FURNITURE, 
Mattresses, Spring-Beds, etc., 


of any House in the United States, which they offer 


to Retail at Wholesale Prices. 


THE}. LRDSPERDE 


Seven os without ovens. Six sizes with high 
ovens. Two sizes with low ovens. Three sizes of 
Parlor Heaters. The original of this class! All 
others in the market are copies and infringements. 


PERRY & CO., 
Albany; Chicago, Ill.; New York City. 


Antomatie Crystal Fountain. 


Self-Acting, Requiring no Pressure of Water. 

Blue-Glass Basins and Globes, 
mounted on a_Golden-Bronze 
Feneere. with Polished Marble 


No 08 prings, weights, or hidden 
mecuaniam, but a simple law of 
hydrostatics practicaliy applied. 
The apparent absence ef motive 
power excites general wonder- 
ment and surprise. 

Always reliable and in order. 

A little cologne added to the 
whiter makes it a delightful 


Perfume Fountain, 
at slight expense,as an water ts 
used over and Over aga 

Hight to topof basin, a1 inches. 

Price, Complete, $15. 

More elaborate styles fur- 
nished. Aiso Fountains for 
counter use, with only silver- 
plated basin and jet in sight. 

G@~ Address for Circular 


JAMES W, TUFTS, 





Patented Feb. 7, 1871. 





BEST IN THE WORLD! 


SECOND-HAND SAFES 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


HERRING & CO., 
251 and 252 Broadway, New York. 


J 
_Grape Vines. 
Genseet a — ae Sek fona, 
e! ke Sy Talat os. 1, 3, 9,19, 











Also Trees, Small Fruits, ete. joo RATES VERY 
Low, Send Stamp for Price and Descriptive List. 
T.8. HUBBARD, Fredonia, N. Y. 


lf Heat is Wanted, Buy 








BOYNTON'S FURNAGED, 


(Suited for Hard or Soft Coal or Wood). 

ARE ECONOMICAL IN FUEL, 

POWERFUL.IN HEATING, 
GAS-TIGHT AND DURABLE. 





33 to 39 Bowker Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 








THE LATEST NOVELTY 


THE POCKET JACK-PLANE 


wh sene in length, sharpens pencils beautifully without brea} 
e softest lead or soiling the fingers. Superior to all penci 

or penknives for Artists, Architects, Bookeepers, Schon! 
Chik dren, and everybody who use pencils, Sent hy mai! upon re- 
— of 25 cents. Sample dozen to dealers ee @2, by 


G. SELCHOW & CO.,, 41 Joba St. N. 


ST. GERMAIN STUDENT LAMP. 
ONLY AND ORICINAL. 
EKLEEMAN’S PATENT AND MAKE. 


ALL — LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, 
SAFE 


ran 
eee Shem 
ALSO THE NEW FRANRLIN NRIRTORE FOR 
Can be attached to any Chandelier or Ceiling. 


C.F. A. 
39 TO 33 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Amateur Workers 


can find everything they desire in 








and four books 
BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 
Send 3c. stamp for our new and enlarged catalogue 
and price-list (fourth edition just issued) to 


CEO. W. READ & CO., 
186 to 200 Lewis St.. foot of Sth to 6th sts.. B.R.. N.Y. 


ee PRN score 3 


—— 








i' 





Sent DOVE SIRENS, 


ooster St., New York. 
CRUMB’S IMPROVED HAED- RUBBER: 
POCKET INHALER! 


and Throat Af 
18, 













_ The Ozonized Inhalant sa’ the 
packing A reacts on the ge tor B 
pare nozzles CC, or Mouth-Plece dD. 

radicale a - a fedioed. and 

Oe pg or 








Please state where you saw this. 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS 


2 Re 


: Ae ae | ant ¥ 


The most successful Furnace ever sold. Over 20.000 
in use. Estimates for heating furnished on applica- 
tion. Also 
Boynton’s * 1876” Baltimore Heater, 

“Our Favorite” Elevated-Oven Range 


The most popular Heater and Range in the market 
Send for Circular. 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 
Manufacturers, 234 Water Street, New York. 





: raRoW « WIoney 


Liddddahdtl Lia. bik 


A MASS OF iRC 


‘BY USING INFERIO IR HEA I] 


PARTIALLY 


‘ARRS SPEAM RADIATOR 
 f 4 vI0S8S tjat 











20 





a  ______ 





NOVELTIES NOW: OPEN 


French Embroidered Underwear, 
Infants’ Outfits, 
Misses’ and Children’s French Suits and 
, Sacques 
in Cloth and Matelasse Effects, 
Ladies’ French Morning Wrappers, 
French Embroidered 
Cashmere Long Cloaks for Infants, 
Children’s Ditto Walking Coats, ete. 


Arnold, Constable & Co,, 


Broadway, Corner (9th Street: 


PARISIAN NOVELTIES 
PROMENADE COSTUMES, 


Evening and Reception Dresses, 
Cloaks, Dolmans, 
Opera and Theater Cloaks, Wraps, etc. 


NOW OPEN, 


Combining the finest display ever before 


offered, together with a fine selection 
of their own popular manufacture. 
ALSO 


FURS 


IN ALL THE LEADING STYLES, FOR 


LADIES, 
MISSES, 
and CHILDREN. 


Arnold, Constable & Co,, 


BROADWAY, COR. (9th STREET. 
Grand Display 


PALL CARPETINGS, 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 


have now open their FALL SELECTION of Choice 
and New Designs in 


Fine Carpetings 


of every description, to which they respectfully ask 
the attention of purchasers prior to making their 


selections. AXMINSTER, 


AUBUSSON, 
and SMYRNA WHOLE CARPETS, 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


morass WILTON 
RE nce  MOOUET 








W AXMINST 
NG BODY BRUSSELS, 
AMERICAN BRUSSELS, 'TAPESTRIE 


ATPRICES EXT RAORDINARILY LOW. 


And a Full Stock of the LATEST PATTERNS 
ENGLISH and te ee AN OILCLOTSHS, 


OLE 
WOVEN PRINTED DRUGGETS, 
PERSIAN RUGS, SHEEPSKIN AND OTHER 
MATS, Etc. 








Financial. 


THE DEBT STATEMENT. 





Tue October statement of the public debt 
shows. a reduction of the debt during the 
last month by the amount of $2,915,365.35; 
and a total reduction since the ist of last 
July by the amount of $7,172,769.20, or at 
the rate of $28,691,076.80 for a year. The 
Tribune of this city gives the following tab- 
ular statement of the reduction of the debt 
since March ist, 1869: 





1869 ....... March 1 to July l.... ........... $36.400,779 43 
1869-70....July 1 to July 1......cccceveceseees 102,643,880 84 
1870-71... .SUly.1 $0 July L..ccecesceraccecence 94,327,764 84 
1871-72, ... July 1 to July 1.......... Ge oasesa 100,544,491 28 
1872-%3....July 1 to July 1....... -ehechietsbenh 43,667,630 05 
1873-74... July Lto July 1............ceeeesee 4,730,472 41 
1874-75 ... July LtoTuly 1... ..,.rceececeeees 14,399,514 84 
1875-76....July 1 to July 1 ......0..eecne seer 29,249,381 33 
ee July 1 to Oct. L...........sceeesse 7,172,769 20 

Total 91 months......... «$433, 196,684 02 


This statement covers a period of ninety- 
one months and shows an average yearly 
reduction of the debt amounting te more 
than fifty millions ef dellarsand an average 
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monthly reduction amounting to more than 

four millions of dollars. The meaning of 
this fact is simply this: the Government 
has saved in ninety-one months more than 
four hundred and thirty millions of dollars 
out of its income, and applied the same to the 
liquidation of the public debt. And this has 
been done by an Administration charged, on 
the part of Mr. Tilden and his party, with 
being wasteful, prodigal, and extravagant 
in the use of the public money. Although 
taxation during this period has been largely 
reduced and the income of the Government 
proportionately lessened, the public ex- 
penses have been so retrenched, from time 
to time, that the Government has been able 
to pay this large amount on the debt of the 
country. Hereis a solid and very impor- 
tant fact that must be put to the credit of 
President Grant’s administration and to the 
credit of the Republican party. 

Is there any reason to suppose that De- 
mocracy would have done better, or that, 
if restored to power, it will do better? 
None whatever. Had Democracy succeed- 
ed in 1868, the principles of repudiation 
would have succeeded, and the public credit 
would have received a blow from which it 
would take a long time to recover. De- 
mocracy is to-day essentially what it was in 
1868, and should it now succeed the same 
consequences would follow. The “solid 
South” would be the backbone of its 
strength; and this South has a long list of 
war claims, in the aggregate amounting to 
billions of dollars, that would be knocking 
at the United States Treasury for payment. 
Enough of these claims has already been 
presented and entertained for considera- 
tion by the Democratic House of Represent- 
atives at the last session of Congress to 
show what might be expected in the event 
that Democracy should come into power 
mainly, as it would, by Southern votes. 

One of the strong hopes of the ‘solid 
South” is finally to force upon the Govern- 
ment a large part of the losses occasioned 
by the war. The first step to this end is to 
get the Democracy into power; and this is 
among the reasons that will control the 
action of Southern Democrats in the pend- 
ing election. Nosuch game can be prac- 
ticed with the Republican party in power; 
and this fact should be a reason for con- 
fronting this ‘“‘solid South” with a united 
North. Wedo not believe in the wisdom 
of putting the Government into the hands 
of those who sought to destroy it. 





MONEY MAREET. 


THERE has been a lively time on Wall 
Street during the week and the heaviest 
dealings on the Stock Exchange known to 
the present generation of operators and 
brokers. It was evident that the market 
had been so largely oversold that the 
**bears” could not begin to ‘‘ cover” their 
‘‘shorts” without putting up prices to a 
point that would be destructive to the large 
operators fora decline. The ‘‘ bulls,” who 
had been watching for their opportunity, 
were satisfied that the time had come for 
them to commence loading up for a rise; 
but neither the ‘‘ bulls” nor the ‘‘ bears” 
had the courage to begin buying on Mon- 
day, and the consequence was a weak 
market at the opening. 

The next day a decided movement 
took place toward a higher market, the 
‘‘ bears” began to ‘“‘ cover,” and the ‘‘ bulls” 
began to buy, with the inevitable result 
of better prices in nearly everything. 
The greatest depression having taken place 
in Central New Jersey, the greatest rise 
was necessarily noted in that stock. 
It had been sold down to 21 and it 
touched 42 in the course of last week, but 
fell off at the close to 36. The highest reg- 
istered sale in this stock was 404 and the 
lowest 26%, a difference of 13% points in the 
eourse of six days. The resignation of 
John Taylor Johnston as president of the 
company, and the election in his place of 
Mr. Knight, of Philadelphia, has inspired 
confidence in the future of the road; but it 
transfers the management of the concern 
from this city to Philadelphia; although 
for the present the offices of the company 
will remain here. Mr. Knight, the new 
president of the Central New Jersey, is also 
president of the Bound Brook Road, which 
is tapidly becoming a favorite route for. 
travelers between New York and Philadel- 





phia. Mr. Adam Norrie, of ‘New York, 





who had been a director in Central New 
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Jersey from the organization of the com 
pany, resigned, and his place was filled by 
Mr. Comly, of Philadelphia. The change 
in the management of the company may be 
for its financial benefit; but it is not credit- 
able to New York that a road that has 
always had its official head here should be 
transferred to Philadelphia. 


All the railroads, with the exception of 
Milwaukee and St. Paul, participated in 
the rise of last week. The general advance 
in the market is shown by an advance in 
Central New Jersey of 10 per cent.; in 
Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western of 34; 
in A. and P. Telegraph of 1}; in North- 
western Commop-of 3; in do. Pref. of 24; 
in Rock Island of 1}; in Chicago, Burling- 
ton, and Quincy of §; in C. C. C. and I. of 
2; in Pittsburgh of 4; in Chicago, Alton, 
and St. Louis of 14; in Adams Express of 
1; in American do. of 1; in United States 
do. of 4; in Wells-Fargo of 54; in Erie of 
1; in Harfem of 2; in Hannibal and St. 
Joseph of 5; in do. Pref. of 2; in Illinois 
Central of 1; in Lake Shore of 44; in Michi- 
gan Central of 48; in New York Central of 
4; in Kansas City of 4; in Toledo and Wa- 
bush Pref. of 4;in Union Pacific of 54; 
and in Western Union Telegraph of 14. The 
decline from the previous week’s prices 
was limited to Milwaukee and St. Paul 
1 per cent. ; to do. Pref. ; to Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi of $; and to 1 per cent. in Pacific 
Mail and in Kansas Pacific 1. 

The investment securities did not partici- 
pate in the advance in speculative shares, 
and Government bonds declined to the full 
extent of the decline in gold. The fall in 
U. 8. securities was for the week 14 to 24 
in 6s and 1} to 1gin the 5 per cents. The 
greater fall in the prices of bonds than took 
place in gold was the result of large sales 
of bonds which had been withdrawn from 
the Treasury to be replaced by the new 44 
per cents. The registered 4} per cents. are 
still selling at 101 and interest in gold. 

The decline in gold of 1 per cent. was 
caused partly by the large reported with- 
drawals from the Bank of England for 
shipment to New York of both eagles and 
sovereigns. 

The Bank Statement of Saturday showed 
a gain of $217,650 in the surplus reserve; 
but there is not much reason for rejoicing 
in this small gain, when it is seen to be 
owing toa large increase in the specie de- 
posits, while the greenbacks have been 
largely withdrawn. The changes in the 
figures of the Statement, as compared with 
last week’s exhibit, are an increase in loans 
of $894,400, in specie of $3,006,000 in cir- 
culation of $58,300, while the losses are 
in greenbacks of $3,167,600 and in depos- 
itsof $1,517,000. The Bank of New York 
holds about } of all the specie credited to 
the Associated Banks. It has been made 
the depository of the Bank of Nevada, in 
the place of the Park Bank, and it has 
gained about $3,000,000 during the week. 

The rates of interest on call loans have 
varied during the week from 14 to.4 per 
cent.; but at the close the rate on call was 
14 to 2 per cent. on Government securities. 
The rate of discounts are unchanged and 
money is in abundant supply for all who 
have the proper collaterals. 5 to 6 per cent. 
is the average rate for first-class business 
paper, double names, with 60 to 90 days to 
run. 

Currency has been largely shipped to the 
South and West by the banks during the 
week; but there is little likelihood of a 
squeeze in the money market between now 
and the end of the year, although rates of 
interest may be put up to 2 per cent. 

The fifth call for bonds of 1865 to be sur- 
rendered for redemption under the Roths- 
child Syndicate was issued on Friday. 

The number of bonds and certificates are 
as follows: Coupon Bonds—$100—No. 12,- 
401 to No. 17,000, both inclusive; $500— 
No. 19,001 to 22,100, both inclusive; $1,000 
—No. 46,851 to 53,300, both inclusive, 
Total coupon, $5,000,000. Registered 
Bonds—$50—No. 51 to No, 200, both inclu- 
sive; $100—No. 1,651 to No. 3,450, both 
inclusive; $600—No.1,811 to No. 2,750, 
both inclusive; $1,000—No. 5,751 to No. 
10,000, both inclusive; $5,000—No. 2,901 to 
No. 4,150, |. both -inclusive; $10,000—No. 
8,951 to No. 5,150, both inclusive. Total 


tegistered, $5,000,000. Aggregate, $10,000 
All\United States bonds forwarded for re- 





demption should be addressed to the ‘Loan 
Division, Secretary’s Office,” and all regis- 
tered bonds should be assigned to ‘‘Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, for redemption.” 





QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 7TH, 1876. 








Bid, 
Central National................ 101 
Chemical... sccctstibeaacke< s+ 1000 
PEE er. a 300 
Comnmi@ee esis ic caves ascenn aes 108 
ppt ee Ree re rert pee 212 
Gallatin National ............... 105 
Importers’ and Traders’......... 185 
Leather Manufacturers’......... 165 
AINE Gio < on osc sewed oie cighcs 102 
PECUMMIRUE 04 b.c 0's as om os Tasik ge 115% 
North America.......sscsecceees 91lig 
ce RR PR 72 
State of New York.............. 100 
=- —— 
FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 


No. 5 NASSAU J St., NEW YORK. 


We give particular attention to DIRECT DEAL 
INGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR 
KET RATES, and are prepared at all times to buy 
or sell in large or small amounts, to suit all 
classes of investors. Orders by mail or tele- 
graph will receive careful attention. 

We shall be pleased to furnish information in 
reference to all matters connected with invest- 
ments in Government Bonds. 

We also buy and sell GoLpD and GoLn Cov- 
PONS, COLLECT DIVIDENDS and Town, County, 
and 8TaTE Coupons, ete., and buy and sell oa 
Commission all “MARKETABLE TOCKS and 
Bonpbs. 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de 
posits and remittances, subject to draft, and 
allow interest, to be credited monthly, on bal- 
ances averaging for the month from $1,000 to 
$5,000 at the rate 4 three per cent. per annum, 
and on balances averaging over $5,000, at the 


rate of four per cent. 
FISK & HATCH. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 
D. E. SNYDER & CO., 


BANKERS AND INVESTING AGENTS, 

Particular attention sve. to on Real Estate 
Mo: es, Without cost to the lender. 

References: Any of the Banks or Bankers of In- 
dianapolis 

‘Thames National Bank, Norwich, Conn. 

New York Correspondent: Importers’ and Traders 
Nationa) Bank. 


10 PER CENT. NET, 


Kansas, Missouri, and lowa Improved Farm First 
Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We guarantee 
as an assurance that we loan not to exceed one-third 
of the actual value. In many years’ business have 
never lost a dollar. No customer ever had an acre of 
land fall upon his hands. No customer of ours ever 
waited a day for interest or principal when due. 
Send for particulars. References in every state in 
the Union, who will confirm ~ above facts. 

J. B. WATKINS & CO., LAWRENCE, KAN 
or 73 Cedar Street, New York. 


BANCS, MERWIN & CO., 
656 Brosewny. New York, 
AUCTIONEERS 
for the sale of Libraries, Books (old and new), En- 
gravings, Autographs, Coins, Library Furniture, etc. 
Catalogues free. 

The sale of October l6th and four following days 
consists of a LIBRARY OF VALUABLE BOOKS— 
Bistory, Philosoph perologt: Biography, Belles 
Lettres, Voyage an vel,e 


$10, $25, $50, $100. $200. 


& CO., 
is Wahi oa. New Y 














ork, Bankers and 7.22: 
invest in Stocks of a legitimate character. The firm 
numbers Among its patrons many who have become 
rich through Frothingham & Co.’s fortunate invest- 
ments. Stocks purchased and carried long as desired 
on margin from three to five per cent. 

{@” Send for Circular. 


Silverware, Bonds, Jewelry, Ete. 
RECEIVED FOR SAFE KEEPING BY 

THE SAFE DEPOSIT CO. OF NEW YORK 

at $1a year for $1,000 of Bonds, and SA FES RENT=- 


ED at from - to $200 a year in its Fire and Burglar- 
proof Vaults. 


Nos. 140, 142, and 146 Broadway. 
FRANCIS HA. JENKS, President, 
The tirst established in the world. 


H.O. STONE, 
Real 
E state 








When you want to buy 
| or sell real estate, or have 
taxes paid, loans made,or 
rents collected, write to 
H. O. STONE, 
146 Madison Street, 
Chicago. 
Refers by permission to 
| Geo. M. Pullman, Esq., 
Chicago 








1 Ha’ ‘. - 
Samue Ww sq.. Pe ie ; 


‘Kiade r& 
es A. P. aw York. 





Dealer. 


e Bridge that has Carried ae safely Over 


"A SOLID TEN PER CENT. 
The old-established CENTRAL ILLOOrs N= 
cy, known all over New Jand and the Middle 
States as the Agency whose Interest —— on 
paid as CERTAINLY AND AS PROMPTLY as the Cou- 
pons of Government Bonds, has enlarged its field and 
changed its name to “ THE KANSAS, MISSOURI, AND 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN AGENCY.” There is no 
change in its character or management. If a certain 
Ten per Cent. will ACTUAR tay pisrose aor gr 

Ss ansas, issouri, @ 
Centr oP now Loan gency,” Jacksonville. Illinois. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co., 


120 Broadway, corner Cedar Street 
ash Saning "-"-"- * 882,998 88 
ae - = 1,602 775 09 


B. &. WALCOTT. President. 
L Mecretary. 
CHARLES L. ROK Ascisa ¢ Secretary 
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Commercial. 
THE SILVER COMMISSION. 


Tue following circular, issued by the 
Secretary of State, contains the resolution 
passed by Congress at its last session pro- 
viding for the appointment of a commission 
to study the silver question and report 
thereon at the next session of Congress 


‘‘ DEPARTMENT OF STATE, /} 
‘WASHINGTON, Sept. 15th, 1876. 

‘¢ Srz:—The Congress of the United States 
passed the following joint resolution on the 
15th of August last: 

‘* Resolved, by the Senate and House of 
Representatives, that a commission is 
hereby authorized and constituted, to con- 
sist of three senators, to be appointed by 
the Senate; three members of the House of 
Re .presentatives, to be appointed by the 
Speaker; and experts not exceeding three in 
number, to be selected by and associated 
with them; with authority to determine the 
time and ‘place of meeting, and to take 
evidence, and whose duty it shall be to in- 
quire 
Me First. Into the change which has taken 
place in the relative value of gold and sil- 
ver; the causes thereof, whether permanent 
or otherwise; the effects thereof upon trade, 
commerce, finance, and productive interests 
of the country, and upon the standard (of) 
value in this and foreign countries. 

‘* Second. Into the policy of the restora- 
tion of the double standard in this country; 
and, if restored, what the legal relation be- 
tween the two coins, silver and gold, 
should be. 

‘Third. Into the policy of continuing 
legal-tender notes concurrently with the 
metallic standards, and the effects thereof 
upon the labor, industries, and wealth of 
the country ; and 

‘* Fourth. Into the best means for pro- 
viding for facilitating the resumption of 
specie payments. 

‘*And said commission is authorized to 
employ a stenographer, and shall report on 
or before the 15th day of January, 1877, 
with the evidence taken by them and such 
recommendations for legislation as they 
may deem proper.” 





The members of the commission are 
Senators Jones, of Nevada, Boutwell, of 
Massachusetts, and Bogy, of Missouri, on 
the part of the Senate; and Representatives 
Gibson, of Louisiana, Bland, of Missouri, 
and Willard, of Michigan, on the part of 
the House of Representatives. The ex- 
perts provided for and now selected are 
Messrs. Nourse, Dix, and Groesbeck. 
The commission thus practically consists 
of nine gentlemen. The whole subject of 
resuming specie payment, of the single as 
compared with the double standard, and of 
the fluctuations in the value of silver, is re- 
ferred to this commission. The field to 
be explored is an immense one, and the 
commission, if it does anything like justice 
to the subjects referred to it, will have 
enough to do between this and the time 
fixed for making the report. 

The so-called silver question involves the 
question whether the country shall have a 
single or a double standard; and if the 
latter, then what should be the relation be- 
tween the two kinds of coins. Technically 
and legally we had a double standard from 
1792 to 1873; yet practically we had a single 
standard during this whole period. From 
1792 to 1834 the silver dollar was really the 
commercial dollar and the standard of 
value. The metal in the gold dollar was 
worth more than the metal in the silver 
dollar; and, hence, the former did not cir- 
culate as money. This was the silver 
period. In 1834 Congress reduced the quan- 
tity of gold in the gold dollar to an ex- 
tent that made it worth less than the silver 
in asilver dollar. This brought gold into 
use and drove the silver dollar into disuse, 
which condition remained until 1873, when 
Congress demonetized silver, except as a 
subsidiary coin. 

The experience of this country, therefore, 
is that a double standard is a failure. We 
had it legally from 1792 to 1873; yet, prac- 
tically, we had the silver dollar as a stand- 
ard from 1792 to 1834, and from the latter 
date to 1873 we had the gold dollar as the 
standard of value. The great uncertainty 
as to the future of silver, coupled with the 
difficulty of so grading silver and gold coins 
to each other as to make them equivalents, 
Suggests, by a strong probability, the inex- 
pediency of now attempting to do what has 
been a failure during our entire history. 
We never really had“a double standard; 
that isto say, the gold dollar and the silver 
dollar have never circulated side ‘by. side as 
equivalents. The difficulty of securing and 
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maintaining this result explains why the 


tendency among the nations of Europe is 


toward a single standard of gold and why 
many of them have already adopted it. 





NAILING A LIE. 


To the charge that the officials of the 
Government have become grossly dishon- 
est, as compared with former times, Sen- 
ator Conkling, in his recent speech at Utica, 
replies by giving the rate of loss on each 
$1,000 of public money during successive 
administrations for the last forty years. 
Here are the figures, not including those 
that relate to the Post-office Department: 

From Jan. Ist, 1834, to 1838, Jackson being 
President, the loss on each $1, 000 was $10.55. 

From Jan. Ist, 1838, to 1842, Van Buren being 
President, the loss on each $i, 000 was $21.15. 

From Jan. 1st, 1842, to July, 1845, Harrison 
and Tyler being President, the loss on each 
$1,000 was $10.37. 

From July 1st, 1845, to July, 1849, Polk being 
President, the 108s on each $1,000 was $8.34, 

From July Ist, 1849, to July, 1853, Taylor 
and Fillmore being President, the loss on each 
$1,000 was $7.64. 

Ist, 1853, to July, 1857, Pierce 
being President, ‘the loss on each $1,000 was 


$5. 
From July 1st; 1857, ta. July, 1861, Buchanan 
eee President, the’ loss on each $1,000 was 


From July 1st, 1861, to July, 1865, Lincoln 
wii President, "the loss on each $1, 000 was 
1,41 


From July 1st, 1865, to July, 1869, Johnson 
being President, the loss on each $1, was 48 


cents. 
From July Ist, 1869, to July, 1873, Grant 


being President, the loss on each $1, 000 was 


40 cents 
From ‘July 1st, 1873, to July, 1875, Grant 
being President, the loss on eac ’ $1,000 was 26 


cents. 


In the Post-office Department the loss 
under Pierce was $6.92 in a thousand; 
under Buchanan, $3.02 in a thousand; 
under Johnson, $2.06 in a thousand; under 
General Grant, during his first term, $1.13, 
and during his second term up to the end 
of the fiscal year 1875 it was only 53 cents 
in athousand dollars. This, surely, does not 
look like that great increase of corruption 
and dishonesty in the officials of the Gov- 
ernment with which Democrats have been 
filling the air, and to correct which they 
propose t6 elect to the Presidency the man 
who willfully and perseveringly cheated the 
Government in respect to the payment of 
his income tax. ‘The Democratic House of 
Representatives had some forty committees 
busy for nearly nine months in investigat- 
ing every nook and corner of the Pres- 
ident’s administration; and nothing was 
more conspicuous than the total failure of 
these committees to bring to light any 
frauds against the Government on the part 
of its officials. Belknap’s case was not of 
this character, since there was no proof that 
he had cheated the Government to the 
amount of a penny. The charge against 
him was that of accepting bribes, and not of 
defrauding the Goyernment. There are no 
facts showing the alleged dishonesty of 
those who have had the handling of the 
public money and the figures presented by 
Senator Conkling furnish very conclusive 
proof to the contrary. The administration 
of President Grant presents in this respect 
a better record than that of any administra- 
tion for the last forty years. 


RICHARD MEARES’ 


GRAND EXHIBITION FOR 


FALLAND WINTER. 
Costumes, Cloaks, and 
Trimmed Bonnets. 


MAGNIFICENT DISPLAY. 





ELEGANT AND STYLISH NOVELTIES IN 
Trimmed Round Hats and Bonnets, 
all unique and original in designs. 


FEATHERS, 





FINEST FRENCH | FLOWERS 
PLUMES, AND BANDS. 





yee in all the new shades 
o gpalty COLORED BONNET VELVET, 
in’ nal the ¢ dark fashionable shades, $2.50 and $2.75 per 





Superb assortment of LADIES’ READY-MADE 
COSTUMES and OVERDRESSEs, in Plain and Bro- 
caded Velvet and Silk, both imported and of our own 
manufacture. 

oa of those exhibited at our opening and 
which were the admiration ae the thousands who vis- 

ted us during § phe o pest week 
SH SILR COSTUMES, in the 


pewest de desig > yer aut inaen 2: $95, and $100. 
aaa 33 


DRESSES, $25, $29, 
CLO. LMANS, WRAPS, Etc. 


A large rtment in Cloth, Camel’ _Ralt and Cash- 
“nore, X T THE LOWEST RATES. 


A visit of inspection respeetfully ae. 


RICHARD “MEARES, 


Corner Sixth Ave. and Nineteenth St. 








SOFT, ELASTIC KID, 
PERFECT SHAPE, 
ELEGANT FALL SHADES 
SEWED LOCK-STITCH, 
DURABLE IN WEAR. 


Every glove is warranted—that is,if it rips or 
tears when first tried on the hand, we send you an- 
other pair. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price 
2-BUTTON, $1.25; 
3-BUTTON, $1.40; 
4-BUTTON, $1.60; 
6-BUTTON, $1.90. 


EHRICH & CO., 
287 and 289 Eighth Avenue, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


BONNETS. 


This being the season when ladies talk about va 
ting their Fall Bonnets and Hats, and where to 
them, we take pleasure in calling attention to our 
stock and soliciting an examination. Our Bonnets 
are trimmed with the richest kind of material and 
S such ame prices as to justify our adopting 

e mott 


QUALITY, STYLE, AND CHEAPNESS. 


E, A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, 
between 19th and 20th Streets, NEW YORK. 








1876 JONES 1840 
DRESS GOODS. A FANCY GOODS. 
Birrs, Gacquaa. 0 V 0 MILLINKRY. 
WOOLENS. Pe P o Upnoxsterr. 
VELVETS. o- ” a CARPETS 
SILKS. o| ” a FURS. 
JONES *.. 
x x 





Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 











AND 
Niveteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. | 
x x 
a a 
a 
> JONES 
SHOES o o Blankets, 
RIBBONS. oo o Domestics. 
GLOVES. o as FELT HATS. 
ad o o = 
HOSIERY. o Aa FURNITURE. 
LACES. V Housefurnishing Goods. 


{23" Great inducements in all departments. 
All Orders will receive prompt ae 
8th av., corner 19th st. JO 


LeBOUTILLIER BROS, 


ARE OFFERING 


SILKS, 


Black, Colored, and Fancy, 


AT 2% PER CENT. LESS 





THAN THEY CAN BE REPLACED. 


FALL AND WINTER DRESS GOODS 


NEW STYLES OPENING DAILY 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 


CRESCENT SUITINGS, 
Yard wide, extra heavy, lic.; worth %o. 


46-inch Black Cashmere, $1, 


A GREAT BARGAIN, 


SILK HANDKERCHIEFS, 25c. 


LeBOUTILLIER BROS; 
NO. 48 EAST (4th STREET, NW. Y 
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H.O'Neill&6o., 


321 to 329 Sixth Ave., cor. 20th St., 
opened on MONDAY Oet. 9th, 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. 


NOW OPEN 


A NEW DEPARTMENT FOR 
CLOAKS AND SUITS. 


To the workmanship of these garments we wish to 
cali special attention, as they are cut, trimmed, and 
pressed by the best journeymen tailors, which adds 
greatly to their shapeand fit. Of every style we have 
five sizes and over one hundred styles. 

Rough and plain beaver CLOAKS, nicely trimmed 
$2.25, $3.75, and $9.75. 

Very finest materials in rough and plain beaver 
matelessé, elegantly trimmed and beautiful designs, 
$11.90, $14.95, $17.50, $22.50, $24.50, up to $75. All great 
bargains. 

SEAL-SKIN SACQUES, English design, $98 to $250. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS IN 


SUITS. 


Neatly-trimmed Suits, $3.75, $5, $6.75, $9, $12, and $15. 

Cashmere and Camel’s Hair, in all the newest 
shades, elegantly trimmed with silk to match, $20 
$27, $30, and 32. 

Basques, Overskirts, and Polonaises, made from 
all the new goods, at positive bargains. 


Misses’ and Children's Cloaks, 


IN rpuamegensitic VARIETY. 


UNDERWEAR 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
FRENCH AND DOMESTIC MANUFACTURE, 
which we will offer at 
EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES. 


INFANTS’ OUTFITS, 


READY-MADE AND TO ORDER. 
SPECIAL DESIGNS IN 
TRIMMED ROUND HATS 
AND BONNETS. 


F rench Felt Hats. 


1,000 dozen on sale. Price $1.10, in all shades. 
500 dozen on sale. Price 65 cents, in all shades 


FANCY FEATHERS 


IN ENDLESS VARIETY. 
BRAIDED BANDEAODX in Cardinal, Black, Myrtle 
Green, Brown, ete., etc. 
New FANCY FEATHERS received twice a week, of 
our own special importation. 


Bonnet Ribbons. 


Closing out several lines of FANCY RIBBONS at 
20 cents per yard. 


SASH RIBBONS. 


7-inch SASH RIBBONS, all silk, 65c. to Se. 

8inch SASH RIBBONS, all silk, S5c. 

Special inducement in all our SILK STOCK, as it 
was purchased before the advance in Silk. 


VELVETS. 


350 pieces of COLORED VELVETS at $2; worth $3 

500 pieces of BLACK VELVET, from $1.50 to $10. 

Brown, Navy-blue, Bottle-green, Cardinal, Plum 
Garnet, and all the newest shades, manufactured ex- 
pressly for us. 


LACE GOODs. 


FRENCH LACE, 
GUIPURE LACE, 
CACHBMERE LACE, 
THREAD LACE, 
YAK LACE. 

Special Attention given to made-up LACE GOODS. 

CHILDREN’S LACES and VELVET CAPS a 
specialty. 

LACE RUFFLINGS in endless variety. 

Have just received a magnificent stock of English, 
French, and German 


HOSIERY, 


for LADIES, GENTS, and CHILDREN, in WOOL, 
COTTON, and MERINO, ALL THE NEWEST 
STYLES. MISSES’ MERINO HOSE ata 
REDUCTION OF 60 PER CENT. 
$2.15 to $4 per dozen. 
GENTS’ MERINO VESTS reduced from 85c. to 49e. 
GENTS’ MERINO DRAWERS reduced from 85c. to 
A full line of Cartwright & Warren’s and ail the 
leading brands of fine 


MERINO UNDERWEAR. 
GENTS’ LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS. 


KID GLOVES. 


1,000 doz. 2-buttons, 9c. 
500 doz. 3-buttons, $1.06. 
ALL WARRANTED—ALL THE NEW SHADES. 


LADIES’ TIES. 
LATEST NOVELTIES. 


N. B.—Reduction to the Trade. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 


321 TO 329 SIXTH AVENUE, 
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Einancial, 
DRY GOODS. 


THERE has been a comparatively quiet 
time in package sales of domestic cottons 
during the past week; but the jobbing 
houses have been doing a better business 
than usual at this season of the year. A 
presidential year is always bad for trade; 
andthe exciting canvass in Indiana and 
Ohio—which will, happily, be over this 
week—has drawn off a large number of 
purchasers, who patriotically devote a few 
days to the important duty of saving the 
country. There will be three weeks more 
of political excitement, and then the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition will be closed, the coun- 





try will be saved, and everybody will be at | 


liberty to attend to business. The fall sea- 
son is likely to be extended well into De- 
cember. 

Although the. package sales have been 
comparatively small during the week, the 
aggregate business has been to an encour- 
aging extent and prices are steadily main- 
tained for both domestic cottons and wool- 
ens. The retail trade of the city is un- 
usually good and the great dry-goods stores 
are crowded with Centennial sight-seers, who 
rather interfere with would-be purchasers. 


The demand for brown sheetings and 
shirtings has declined; but the commission 
houses and agents have about as much as 
they can attend to in delivering goods 
ordered some weeks ago, and the weather is 
very favorable for all out-door operations. 
There is still a good demand for standard 
makes. ef sheetings and prices are firmly 
maintained. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings of desir- 
able makes are in steady demand at un- 
changed prices, while the stock in first 
hands is known to be small. Low and 
medium grades of favorite makes are sold 
close up to production. 

Print-cloths are quiet at a fractional ad- 
vance, and the price of 64s extra stand- 
ards are very firm at 5 cts., 10 to 30 days. 
The stock in first hands is not so large as to 
cause any apprehensions on the part of the 
holder nor so small as to alarm buyers. 

The tradein prints continues fairly active, 
and about all of the desirable dark fancies, 
as well as of other favorite styles, are sold 
close up to supply in first hands. The 
Merrimac cardinal reds are in specially 
good demand, but there is less demand for 
wide prints than has been the case up to 
last week. ’ 

Ginghams are not in quite so active re- 
quest as they have been; but they are sell- 
ing fairly at steady prices, considering the 
recent ‘‘ drives” in these goods. 

Cotton dress goods are in steady demand, 
at unchanged prices; but there is no special 
activity in this direction. 

Cheviots are less active, but prices are 
unchanged. 

Brown drills are in good demand and the 
supply in first hands is light. Some of the 
leading makes are sold ahead of production 
for export. Prices are strong, with a rising 
tendency. 

Cotton flannels are in steady demand, 
chiefly for the medium and lower grades. 
Prices are very firm. 

Rolled jaconets and glazed cambrics are 
in steady demand, with a strengthening 
market. 

Colored cottons, stripes, checks, and 
denims are not specially active; but the 
sales are steady and prices are unchanged. 

Worsted dress goods of desirable styles 
continue in active demand at firm prices. 
The improvement in these fabrics is very 
marked and the domestic production is 
steadily superseding all but the finer de- 
scriptions of imported goods. The cash- 
meres, alpacas, and poplins are sold close 
up to the supply. 

Woolen shawls are coming into better de- 
mand as the season advances, but the sales 
of shawls at present are chiefly of worsted 
and velvet for the Southern trade. 

Woolens for men’s wear are not especial- 
ly active; but there is a fair*business doing 
by the clothiers, who are anticipating a bet 
ter business than they have had since the 
fall of 1878. 

Overgoatings, both fancy and plain-faced, 
are selling moderately well; but the closing 
out of the stoek of a well-known make of 
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fancy cotton warp has had a disturbing in- 
fluence upon the market. 

Cloths are in moderate demand for favorite 
shades of blue and for the different grades 
of black, but in other descriptions the de 
mand is limited. 

Fancy cassimeres of favorite makes and 
good styles arein fairdemand. Prices gen- 
erally are firmly maintained, but in some 
instances there have been concessions from 
the quotations. 

Repellants are in steady demand from 
the clothiers and prices are well main- 
tained. 

Worsted coatings have been selling free+ 
ly; but there is a slight abatement in the 
demand and prices are less firm, though 
without any important change. 

Flannels continue in good demand for 
both plain and twilled and large sales have 
been effected without change of quotations, 

Blankets are in steady request for the 
various sizes and the agents report sales to 
an encouraging extent. 

Foreign goods are in better demand, with 
more activity in nearly every department 
of imported fabrics. Linens for house- 
keeping, plain black silks, and velveteens 
are selling more freely. The late rise in 
silks has been accepted as inevitable and 
the retailers are buying with more confi- 
dence in the future of the market. All- 
wool French dress goods are in better de- 
mand and fine qualities of pure mohair are 
in better request. 

The imports of dry goods at the port of 
New York for the week ending on the 
7th inst. were $1,548,572, and the amount 
marketed $1,662,755. The total imports of 
dry goods at the port since January 1st 
were $66,708,371, and the total amount 
marketed $68,350,646. 





LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS, 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 








MONDAY EVENING, October 9, 1876. 
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AT Sarat Ct 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THEIR IMMENSE 
STOCK OF 


WHICH is BEING CONTINUALLY REPLEN- 
ISHED WITH ALL the 


LATEST NOVELTIES 


| ZARBIOS and COLORINGS, FORMING ONE 


LARGEST AND CHOICEST 


ASSORTMENTS of DRESS GOODS EVER 
OFFERED in THIS CITY. 


THE ABOVE will be EXHIBITED in the BROAD- 
WAY and TENTH-STREET SECTION. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th&{Oth Sts. 
JAMES McGREERY & 60, 


BROADWAY AND | [th St. 


SPEGIALTIES. 


Popular Dress Goods, 


4 PLAIN COLORS, 
STRIPES and CHECKS. 








ALL woor | }< 


Black Cashmeres, 


. § GOOD VALUE FOR 
40-.INCH } 81.0 { $1.25. 


Plain Colored Silks, 


PRECISELY THE 
{ 1.50 QUALITY AL of. LAST 


BLACK SILKS, 


) SOLD, ELSEWHERE 
{ $2.00 } B $1.50. 


VELVETS, 


28-INCH SOLD A YEAR AGO 
ALL SILK, { $8.00} FOR $10.50. 


2-INCH 


KID-GLOVS FinisH, } 


THE ABOVE LOTS ARE PUT ON SALE IN 
THEIR RESPECTIVE DEPARTMENTS FOR THE 
NEXT TEN DAYS, AND ARE WARRANTED TO BE 
AS REPRESENTED. 


JAMES McCREERY & C0,, 


BROADWAY AND l1ith St. s 


Silks, 
Velvets, 
Dress Coods, 
Novetties, 


OF BXCLUSIVE DISPOSITION FROM THE FIRST 
DESIGNERS IN. EOROPH, IN VARIETY AND 
MAGNITUDE SECOND NONE,IN ANY COUN 

TRY. . 





E. Ridley & Sons, 
GRAND AND ALLEN STS., N. Y. 
New Millinery Goods, 


LINE OF FRENCH FELT HATS, 
every desirable shape and color 


FIFTY CENTS EACH. 


FINER FELT HATS, 65c., 75¢., and %c. OTTER 
BRIMoT $1.13, $1.25, $1.50. 


SOFT WOOL FELT HATS, 28¢., 35c., 50c. 
AMERICAN FELT HATS, 23c., up. 


OVER TWO THOUSAND 


Trimmed Hats and Bonnets 


ON EXHIBITION in our LARGE SHOW-ROOMS. 
EVERY IMAGINABLE 8TYLE. 


There has been nothing like them heretofore offered 
inthis city. PRICES LOW. 


CALL AND INSPECT. 


Feathers and Flowers. 
ane OSTRICH TIPS, 25c., 35c., 45c. per bunch of 
ree. 
REAL LONG OSTRICH PLUMES, 38c., 50c., 7c. up. 
FEATHER BANDS, 40c. per yard. 
FANCY WINGS, ac., 5c., and 10c. up. 
© ie WINGS (handsome), 13c.; usual price 


5 COQUE BANDEAUDKX, fall shades, with and without 
ets. 


FRENCH FLOWERS, Etc, 
Largest STOCK in this CITY to select from, un- 
doubtedly. 


2,000 PIECES BLACK AND COLORED 


SILK BONNET VELVETS, 


Our purchases _— ma_in Europe before the last 
advance in price 


fn VELVETS, $1.25, $1.36, $1.45, $1.65, $1.75, 


FINER VELVETS, 82.25. =. 5. $3.00, $3.50, u 
arenes re lor F prices. 
NEW DESIRABLE ges ‘DES—D RE AN 


BROWNS. ae a OMYRELES AND Oo PPE 
GREENS, $1.5), 030 per ii up. 
1,000 PIECES’ iN BLVE ag ® 


-, 65¢., 75c., up. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 
Nos. 809, 811, 811; GRAND ST.; 
56, 58, 60,62, 64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLENST. 


BOYS’ CLOTHING. 
E. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Grand and Allen Sts., N. ¥. 


FALL AND WINTER WEAR. 


Latest Novelties in Ready-Made 
Clothing for Boys from 3 
to 15 Years of Age. 


WORKMANSHIP, STYLE, AND CU 
UNEXCELLED. 

BOYS’ PLAY SUITS, $2 up. 

BOYS’ CONTINENTAL SUITS (Buttoned to th 
Neck), $2.75 up. 

BOYS’ SCHOOL SUITS, $3.50, $3.75, $4.50, $5 up. 

BOYS’ DRESS SUITS, $5.50, $5.50, $7.50, $9.00. 

BOYS’ CASS. SUITS, $4.25, $5.00, $6.00, $7.50, up. 

BOYS’ BLOUSE SUITS, $5.00, $6.00, 37.00. 

FALL OVERSACKS AND ULSTERS, $5 to 88. 

WINTER OVERSACKS AND ULSTERS, 26 to $13. 


BOYS’ HATS. 


CLOTH AND FELT HATS (School Wear), 25c., 38¢., 
50c 





Boys’ AND YOUTH’S DRESS HATS, 75c., 88¢., $1, 
$1.25 up. 
¢@” CHILDREN’S HATS MADE TO ORDER. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 
309, 311, 3114 GRAND ST.s 


56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, 70 ALLE™ 8T- 


K. Ridley & Sons, 


Grand and Allen Streets, W. ¥. 
Cloaks, Suits, & Costumes, 


FALL AND WINTER STYLES. 
OUR OWN AND OTHER MANUFACTURERS. 





MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S UNION BEAVER 
CLOAKS, $1.50, $1.75, $2 up. 
MISSHS’ CASTOR BEAVER CLOAKS, $4, $4.50, 


up. 
ypu UNION BEAVER CLOAKS, $2.59, $3,. 
$3.25, $4 up. 

LADIES’ ALL-WOOL CASTOR BEAVER 
CLOAKS, $7.00, $7.50, $8.00, 88.50. 

LADIRS' SUITS IN ALPACA, CASHMBRE, POP- 
LIN, eto., $6.75, $7.25, $7.75, $8.50, up. 

MISSES’ AND CHILDBEN *@ SUITS, $8.00, 98.50, 
$4.00, up. 

SILK SUITS FOR LADIES AND MISSES IN 
ALL TMB NEW AUTUMN FALL SHADES. 
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EVENING COSTUMES. 


OUR DRESSMAKING 


DEPARTMENT ENLARGED AND UNDER 
{HE SUPERINTENDENCE OF FIRST-CLASS 
ARTISTS. 

SUITS AND COSTUMES MADE TO ORDER 


ON PREMISES. 


Mourning Outfits 


MADE UP AT THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 


2” CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST SENT 
BY MAIL UPON APPLICATION. 


Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311% GRAND STREET; 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 ALLEN STREET. 


— 
M‘SORLEY 


245 Grand St., near Bowery, N.Y., 


offered on Monday an immense stock of Silks, Dress 
Goods, Flannels, Blankets, Domestics, etc., pur- 
chased at the recent auction sales, fully 20 per cent. 
less than the present market value. 


Special Bargains in Black Silks, 


si! i000 pleces Black Gros Grain Silk at 87\<c., $1, $1.25 


The above line of Silks are guaranteed to be lic, 
per yard less than last season’s prices. 

700 pieces colored and striped Silks at 65c., 75c., $1, 
$1.25, $1.50. 

Special attention is respectfully called to our col- 
ored and striped Silks, as they were ‘estan pre- 
vious to the recent advance in prices. 
UNPARALLELED INDUCEMENTS 

IN DRESS COODS. 
100 cases beautiful plain Dress Goods at 18c. and 20c. 
50 cases Sicilienne Poplin at 3lc. and 37c. 
10 cases French Cashmere at 50c., 62}¢c., 75c., $1. 


The above are in the newest shades of Myrtle and 
Hunter’s Green Seal and Chocolate Brown, Navy 
Blue and London Smoke. 


BLACK CASHMERE AND BLACK 
ALPACA. 


The following line of Black Goods are guaranteed 
to be superior to anything ee before at the same 
price in the New York market 

1,500 pieces Black Cashmere, 14 yards wide, at 35c., 
We , 624e. 


rages Biack Cashmere,1 yards wide, at 75c., 





1,000 pieces Black Alpaca at 23c., 3lc., 37c., 50c. 
700 pieces Black Empress Cloth at 37c., 50c., 62c. 


LADIES’ READY-MADE SUITS AND 
CLOAKS. 
Our Ready-made Suits and Cloaks are made in the 


latest styles and of the best material. Many are 
lower in price than the same would cost to make. 


100 Black Silk Suits at $35, $50, #75, $100. 
50 Striped and Colored Silk Suits at $25, $35, $45. 
a Alpaca and Genoa Cloth Suits at $7, $9, $11, and 


rape Cloth Suits at $9, $12, 


CLOAKS. 


2,000 Se and Cloth Cloaks at $3, $5, $7.50, $10, 
#15, upwa 


nailed AND BLANKETS. 
Pg A sp ploeee ~— and Blue Twilled Flannels at 2c., 
1,400 pair fa Fine Blankets at $2, $3, 85, #7 


WALLER & McSORLEY, 


245 Grand Street, near Bowery, New York 


CARPETS. 


The finest and most complete assortments of Car- 
ts, Oilclotns, Mats, Matting, Shades, Cornices, Lace 
py mg ete., in the city, at prices exception- 
Ow. 
Velvet Carpet from $1.75; worth $2.50 
English Body Brussels, 81,85 5 — 82. 25. 
American Body Brussels, W5e. 3 h $1.50. 
English ‘lapestry Brusseis, a's 0, Ri ee $1.25, $1.35. 
Thre o-ply arpet, $1.20, $1.25 30, $1.35, 
Ingrain Carpe 40c.. ae wok 60c., 75¢. 
38c., dde., 45c. 


Oticiethe — B0e.. 35¢., 
IN hth ht a 


600 Black Alpaca a 
$15, $18. 





Also rich and Medium 
EUR 


¥’S, 512 and 514 8th Ave., cor. 36th St. 


CA RPETS. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


GEORGE E. L. HYATT, 


271 and 273 CANAL STREET, 
(through to 31 Howard 8t.), 
now offers at zoted, at reduced prices, new stock of 


carpets, as follow 

AX MINSTERS BODY BRUSSELS 
VELVETs, TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, ; 

3-PLY INCRAIN CARPETS, OIL- 


CLOTHS, RUCS, AND MATTINCS. 
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BARGAINS ABSOLUTELY UNPRECEDENTED. 

BARGAINS THAT aes. ALL COMPETITION. 
DURING THE PRESENT © pow 

AVE! TRROWN 

THE A AUOTIO MS, TU 


IMMENSE STOCK 
BE DISPOSED OF i ARDLESS OF COST MAN- 
ACTU IMPORTATION. HAVING PU 


CHASED LARGELY, 
WILL OFFER 


| ately an French M mottos, S ber aoe and upward. 
elv 

Body ag Sino a upward. 
Tapestry Brussels, $l and upw: 
Ingrains, extra super, best cualit iy. Te T5e. A ne powered. 
ingrains, good quality, 35c. and 


OIL. CLOTHS. 


A MANUFACTURER'S STOCK, FROM 1to8 YARDS 
WIDE, FROM 25c. PER Y 


DRUGGETS OF EVERY pencedoqion A SPE- 
CLALTY. 


$100,000 


WORTH OF 


LACE CURTAINS, 


ranging from 


ONE DOLLAR 


per pair to the finest imported into the country. 


Over one thousand different patverns in Swiss, Not- 
=, Guipure, Tambour, and Brussels Lace Cur- 


AT HALF PRICE. 


ONE CALL WILL CON VINCE ALL PURCHASERS. 


Reps, Cretonnes, Furniture Chintzes, Shades, and 
-Piano and Table Covers, Curds and Tassels, Lambre- 
quins, Hollands, etc. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


183 and 185 Sixth Avenue, 
ONE DOOR BELOW THIRTEENTH STREET, N. Y. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1876. 
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Persons desiring to order cue Debi 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. 
Any of the following publications will be 
supplied, in connection with THE LINDEPEND- 
ENT, on receipt of the sum named in ad- 
dition to the regular rates given for THE 
INDEPENDENT 


These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 

Reg. Price. 
Agriculturist......cessccsseoeeee- 81 30 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Weekly).... 360 400 
Atlantic Monthly. ............... 3 60 4 00 
Christian at Work.........++06. 300 300 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 2 60 3 00 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly 3 60 40 
Harper’s Magazine............... 3 60 4a 
Harper’s Weekly ......... ...... 3 60 40C 
Harper’s BAZaP..cecccesscosccesss 3 60 400 
Home Journal......cececcscssese 2 OO 8 00 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with steer 
engraving ‘“‘The Rustic 
Wreath )sscicdcccccccccecces 110 1% 
Ladies’ Journal ............0.56. 360 400 
Lippincott’s Magazine........... 3 60 400 
Littell’s Living Age.......ssse0. 7 50 8 00 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 1 00 156 
Popular Science Monthly......... 4 60 5 OC 
St. Nicholas Magazine...........27 300 
Scribner’s Monthbly..... .-....... 3 400 
Sunday Magazine........e-.... 230 27 
The Galaxy.....cccccsss escsceee 3 60 400 
The Nation (new subs.)...........4 75 5 20 
The Nursery, (new subs.)........ 1 35 1 66 
The Dlustrated Christian Weekly.. 2 25 2 50 
Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs.) 3 10 3 60 
international Review (new subs.). 450 500 
Turf, Field, and Farm............450 500 
Forest and Stream................ 4 50 5 00 
Eclectic Magazine................450 500 
Waverley Magazine’.............450 500 
N. Y. Sem!-Weekly rost.......... 2 60 3 00 


¢#” POSTMASTERS and others desir. 
ing to act as agents can receive further 
information nv apolving to us. 





MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three-Ply and Ingrain, also Stair Carpets, Velvet Rugs 
a Oil-Cloths, etc., very hea at the Old Place i 
FULTON STREET ¥ 


11 NEw 
Carpets carefull fully packed and sent to any part of the.United States free of of charges 


BR PRICE-LIST 


A. BENDALL. 


For 1876, 
POSTAGE FREE! 


will continue to furnish more good articles, 
from eminent men and women, than any 
weekly newspaper in the country ; and its nu- 
merous and able editorial departments will be 
maintained and strengthened as occasion may 
demand. 

The paper has been s0 long established that 
it has won to itself not only a large and stable 
constituency of readers, bat an exceptionally 
brilliant staff of editorial writers and other 
contributors. 

Every number of Toe InpEPENDENT has 
something in it for every member of a house- 
hold, 

First of all, it is a religious journal, and aims 
to chronicle and discuss the various questions 
pertaining to personal and ecclesiastical Chris- 
tianity in an intelligent and helpful way. 

Its less distinctively religious columns yet 
try to unite the highest literary merit with the 
soundest political and social morality. Its 
various departments discuss every week the 
new books of the day, the current literary 
news, the latest discoveries ir science, the 
most prominentart topics, educational matters 
of interest, agricultural aflairs, and the com- 
mercial outlook. Its Sunday-school depart- 
ment, its column of the latest results of bibli- 
cal research, and its record of clerical changes 
are of great value to the minister and the 
household. Then, too, the children like to 
read its juvenile stories. 

Its market reports have for years been the 


merchants in the interior cities and towns and 
havé’been largely copied into other journals, 


PREMIUMS! 


POSTACE FREE! 


| MOODY AND SANKEY’S HYMN 
AND TUNE BOOK, 


“Gospel Hymns and Sacred Songs.” 


We propose for a limited period to present s 
copy of Moody and Sankey s “Gospel Hymns and 
Sacred Songs,’’ postpaid,to every new or old sub- 
scriber (not in arrears) to THE INDEPENDENT 
who shall send us $3. We shall register the 
names of all parties as received and shail send off 
the books promptly and in order, as thus entered. 
The books will be delivered to city subscribers at our 
Office, and also to all others who make their subscrip- 
tions at our counter. Cherches ecture-rooms, fami- 
lies, and private individuals can nuy have this new 
revival hymn and tune book as a gratu:y on subscrib- 
ing for or renewing their subscription to THE INDE- 
PENDENT. Those who desire this or any other 
premium must designate specially what they want 
otherwise none will be sent 


LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 
OB 


FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION. 


Size 36 by 36 Inches. 

This is a magnificent Steel Engraving by RITCHIE 
(one of the largest and most perfect engravings ever 
executed in this country) from F. B. CARPENTER’S 
celebrated painting, and contains most striking and 
perfect lk of Presid Lincoln and his Cab- 
inet“viz., Secretaries Chase, Seward, Stanton, Bates, 
Smith, Blair, and Welles. Only two of these men, 
who bore so conspicuous parts in the terrible drama 
of the War for the Union, are now living, and the 
preservation of faithful “ counterfeit presentments ” 
of those nobie patmots ts becoming day by day a 
measure of duty, as well as of gratification. We have 
given away as premiums over 16,000 of these en- 
gravings, and still present them to subscribers for 
Tux INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 

1 Subscriber, one year, in advance, postage free, 
Wee sccsececceces fala 25 


Bngraving. .,..-.... eetece aot 6 00 


POSTACE FREE! 


AUTHORS of the UNITED STATES. 


ONE OF THE FINEST AND MOST CELE- 
BRATED STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


Size 34 by 38% Inches. 
This large and magnificent Engraving by Mr. Hitchie 








distinguished Authors of the United States: 
IRVING, BRYANT, COOPER, LONGFELLOW, MISS 
M .GOURNEY, MRS. SOUTHWO 
eee aLt WILLIS, Ho KENNEDY Mus Mow: 


8axB, 
GHER, 


We believe this to be one of the most valuable pre- 
miums ever offered by any periodical 





leading authority for the great majority of || 
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prac for THs INDEPENDENT on the following 








\S oat Subscriber, one year. in sdvance, postase 
Aa renewal of an "Sia ny a a 
above Engraving. Podsied esdedeodccdece COO 


POSTACE FREE! 


CHARLES SUMNER. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


The new and magnificent Steel En a of Charies 
Sumner by by the great — Ritchie. is completed and 


ready por Aye. 
Ion ye understand that they can have this 
splen id work. of art by sending us the name of one 











new subscriber, with $3.50, or v sneoees their sub- 
ms for one year (if not in and send 

us the same amount, or for a two-years’ renewal 

$$ advance, or for two new subscri and 
in woveets. This new and perfect ¢ — 

alone (without yD ) is well wi 

from. SS £0. S00..n0 pine anerevings aonem y sell at 


the print sto 


GRANT AND WILSON. 


Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


Mr. pease nas ay for us accurate and 
teel En; of President nt Grant and 

be e will send both of these 

for THs INDEPEND- 


1 Subscriber, one Le si advance, postage 
free, including both of the above Engravings..83.00 


EDWIN M. STANTON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


We have beautiful Steel famous War (from a plate 
made by Mr. Ritchie) of See famous Seeretary of 
Mr. Lincoln’s Cabinet— Eda M. Stanton. The work 
sap accurate likeness of 7 of the most conspicu- 
ous characters of our late Rebellion and is becom! 
more and more valuable. We will present it to sub- 
— for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 


jbseriber. one year, in advance, —- 
0 Caveinduding the above Rngraving..n-.. $3 00 


CARPENTER’S BOOK, 
SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE BH HOUSE WITH 


This book is a faithful a graphic narrative of the 
scenes, events, and conversations which bee opens 
within the cognizance of its author, while resid: 
the White House, engaged on his famous 
“The Emancipation jlamation.” We will pr 
py to subscribers for TEE INDEPENDENT on 

e following terms 
Subscriber, one year, in advance, postage 
, éncluding the above book 


We have a contract And th 
4 Bae mom | te ringer ” b 


aoe o na send us ne 
bubscribers, @ mons, $3.00 ech, (99.00 in 
ail), in advance; or — will —> ther own sub- 


ions_for th ears im advance and pay us 
$0.00 The “Wringer” will be > delivered at our 
py oF sent by express, as may be d 
G2 Bee advertisement, on page Si of this issue 





A. oti p, anerieeee for THE INDEP 
.. not to pay money to 
= until 


of 
pee ef the Publisher, 
the vending of the co Bowen, 
Publisher “The Independent,” 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City 


WESTERN OFFICE: 159 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ill 
WILLIAM L. HEATON, Manager. 


The Judependent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


ittances must be made in Money Orders. Bank 
ple. When neither of these 








oe “ r 

“ after $mos., « 50. 

— iJ 4, 
week. 


ticket attached to which change is ms .e 
= ~ d weer arvor the money is re- 
is received the ree 


Y C. BOWEN, 


P.O. Batter, Pablloner “New Tork Oity 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


Anv person who takes 8 regular! 
xs fice—w hether directed to his name or rapouners 
forthe bay ne bas subscribed or not—is respo' 


© ete ee 


not 
—Tb urts have decided that refusing to take 
see one ponte tbe post-omt or 
removing and ving uncalled prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. % 


RATES 01 OF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION. 
to the inch. 200 lines to the column.) 
Last & Business 











«22+ -ONE DOLLAR PER ‘oars 
(PER AGATE LINE 
CENTS A 





WESTERN OFrice: 159 Dearborn 8t., Chieago 
WILLIAM L HEATON Manager. 
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FRUIT.—The market for Foreign Dried has been 
scarcely as active as iast week, the country demand 
having siackened. Raisins and Figs have sold freely. 


SPICES.—The market has an advancing tendency 
for all varieties. Pepper is decidedly stronger, with a 
brisk distributive — and a good inquiry for 
invoices to arrive. 


FISH.—Tne bulk of the stock of Mackerel is com- 
posed ef inferior grades, which find but few purchas- 
ers. Good grades are wanted. Ihe supply of Box 
Herring is reduced and for lots on spot an advance 
isdemanded. There is rather more inquiry for the 
better grades of Barrel Herring ° 


SALT.— The demand for Liverpool Fine is limited 
to small parcels, but previous prices are well maio- 
nee Bulk isselling quite freely and holders are 

rm 

= I 


GENERAL MARKET. 





BREADSTUFFS.—Flour and Meal.—Tho stock of 
State and Western Shipping Flour still being light, 
the assortment poor,and the demand fair, prices 
have maintained an upward tendency, standard 
brands showing afarther slight advance since our 
last; though at the close the market dis prares less 
buoyancy, the enhanced pretensions of receivers 
having checked the demand, owing to the decline in 
gold, depression of Spring Wheat, and advancing 
tendency of freights. Southern Flour is firmer. 


GRAIN.—Spring Wheat opened firm immediately 
subsequent to our last; but became weak under a de- 
cline in gold and advance in freights, which checked 
3 export demand and led to a slight shading of 
prices. 


BUILDING MATERIALS.—The demand for all 
kinds is moderate and prices remain unchanged. 


CATTLE MARKBT.—The advance on Beef Cattle 
noticed in our last was not sustained at the opening 
of this week, and the market has ruled duil, witn 
prices in buyers’ favor. The sales were at 10K@10K 
cents for strictly prime, to dress 57 ibs. to the a 
ewt.; 9@10 for fair to good, to dress 56 bs.; py @8X for 
common to medium, to dress 55@06 Ds.; a » Ee for 
Texas and Cherokee, to dress 4@56 Ds. The 
for Milch Cows was rather better and at the rey 
ces were a trifle tirmer—say 4@65, Caif included. 
Calves sold slowly, notwithstanding prices were 
easier. The quotations were 6@¥% cents for Veals 
and $5@€10 for Grass-fed. sheep and Lambs were in 
better request anda firmer feeling was noticeable 
sales were made at 4@5% cents for Sheep and 4%@- 
6 for Lambs. Hogs Cg eye | rather 8. yoo 


and the market closed firm a for Live 
and 8@8X cents for Tiesscd. The paves! as for the 
week are 12,543 Be f yale, 50 Cows, 2,830 Calves, 23,- 


446 Sheep, and 22,41 H 


COAL.—The market ~~ Anthracite is fuirly active 
at circular rates and everything points to a continu- 
ance of a good business during tne balance of the Fall 
and Winter season. Freight rates are now higher 
than at any time cGsring the year, being $1.50@1.60 to 
Boston and yicinity; but even at these rates vessels 
arescarce. In Bituminous th is but little move- 
ment, business being checked by the low prices ruling 
for Anthracite. Foreign is dull, tut yolees remain as 
before. The quotations are: for Liverpool House 
Cannel, sisaiis Liverpool Gas do., $10@11; Newcastie 

do. Caking. $5.50: Scotch Cannel. $5@7; do. Bi 
$5@5.50; Provincial, $4.50@5.50, currenc 
vania and Westmoreland Gas. $6@6 25; 
£5.75 G 65 Cumberland, Broadtop, and Clearfi 
$55.35; and Anthracite, $4@5, by the cargo. 


CO C'TON.—The demand for “spot” since our last 
has been fair at a decline of one-eighth of a cent, the 
market closing firm. 


DRUGS AND DYES generally are quiet and prices 
unchanged. 


GUNNY CLOTH.—India is quiet ; stock small. Do- 
mestic Bagging is selling only in jobbing lots, 


EfA Y.—Farmers. being dissatisfied with the prevail- 
ing rates on interior qualities, have reduced their 
shipments and during the ttew cage the receipts 

ave been very limited. The better grades are in 
request, but prices show a slight decline. The quo- 
tations are for North River wy 60c.; Retail 
—— 0c.@95e.; and Clover and Salt, Soe. 

iraw is meeting — a a ooue demand in a small way 
ope prices are very oT We quote Long Rye, 

5e.@s0e.; and Short < 40. and Oat, 50c.@60c., cash. 


HLIDES.—There has been an active demand from 
the trade since our last for foreign descriptions and 
prices are very firm. For Domestic the market is 
dull, owing to the high prices asked. 


LEATHER.—The mares ved Hemlock Sole is act- 
ive and prices are very fi 


METALS.—There are no new features in the mar- 
ket. Trade in atl kinds is quiet. 


NAVAL STORES.—Spirits poets is dull 
Rosin in moderate demand. Tar and Pitch quiet. 


OGIL#.—All kinds in fair demand at steady prices. 
PROVISIONS.—The market for ae Hog pro- 
tinnes unsettied, being 


oat emiate. 


Ces 

ing em. Lard and Mess 
onnem than at the date or our last and Bacon a 
trifie firmer. 











Western. yar tubs, poor to vane. asonteoss 15 @1i 


ifs on ,» about 
eit 60-day bil on "London, 4.80 @4.81 gold, per £ 


State, g eR Panes Semtpuiber. re ee B4@13% 
State, Factory, tine@gAugust, see 12 @13 

State, Factory, = to prime.. wecccees 
State, Factory, fair to 







g00 

State, Factory, Half-Skimmed....... T'4@ 8}, 
Si . F ry, Skimmed............. @ 6 
State, Farm Dairy, fancy............ 11¥@12% 
State, Farm Dairy, good to prime 10%@11 
State, Farm Dairy, od to good.. @ 
eate. Farm Dairy a! $@ 

neddar. fan ny@eny 


Western tory, 
Western Factory, flat, fancy. 










Western Factory, good to fin 10x@1l 
estern Factory, fair to good @lU0 

Western Factory, Half-Skimm 7@8 

Western Factory, Skimmed........ oe 5 @E6 
EGGS.—Receipts for week aoe pkgs. The market 

has been unusually dull du Se the past sow days 

and prices have eo the b We quote 

Jersey. single pb! 26 

State and Penn « 2434@25 

Western and Canadia - Bnew 


Western and Geasdien’ fair mar 
HOPS.—Receipts are more liberal, 





FRUITS. —Domestic Dried. —There isa good export 
inquiry for Quartered Apples in barrels. Southern 
have sold quite freely. Sliced Applesare guiet. The 
inguiry for prime Peeled Peaches is fair. There is 
now atair supply of Blackberries and the demand 
is less active. Lots are offerea at 8}4c. Cherries are 
= and on. weak. Raspberries are firm and 


es Southern, 1876, 
a: Southern, 1876, sliced, choice... oes 
ped Soutnern, 1876, sliced, 

net Southern, 1876, 





g00 ‘ 
juarters, ah «+ 54@ 6 





Southern, 1876, uarters, in bags.. 4% @ 5% 
Peaches. en, Ga., peeied, prime...,........ veal @L 
1825, Ga., Peeled, ~ A good.........10 @12 
- 1875, Ga., Peeled, po canghnettnns She 6 @8 
‘© Unpeeled, 1876, halves................ 7 @8 
* Unpeeled, 1816, quarters. goene @7 
Blackberries, 1876, SNE poerteetncce++05600054 84@ 8 
Cherries, 1876, p ies Orcwesceccecesccccese 15¥@I6! 
Piums, 1875, Beate DUR inc cSivdccixttcct a @is 
Plums, 1875. owtharn, per Titicsnitnd one oeeees ll @2 
Raspberries, New Process, 1876, ber Ib. --25 @26 
Raspb: ‘Tries, Sun-Dried. 1876, perib.......-.. 4 @2 


8 
are not overplenty to- oon and are selling well at 
rather stronger prices for Concord and {sabella. 
aware are not so much wanted as heretofore and rule 
easier. Cranberries are plenty and the demand is 
moderate at quotations. e@ quote: 


Western Ss & wa ye rea eocceceses 11580317 
Western N. Y., mixed | eee 5 
Good to prime. near-by, per bbl. 









Common, per 7a 
Pears: 
Duchesse, prime to extra, pert oe. 00@11 00 
Duchesse, fair a good, per bi 00 
Sieckle, per bbl Ou 
Virgalieu, per bbl... OV@11 00 
Pears, cooking, per bbl. HG 3 
Cranberries: 
Jersey, good to prime, per bush. crate...... 3 32 
Jersey, poor, per bush. crate..............065 2 50 
Seley good to prime, per Si 00 
pe Cod, prime, per vbi.. ‘ 25 


PS 
see seeecceere 9 TOGO 
Gees 
@ 


Delaware, oh EF SpedbenPestscns 8 9 
Catawba, DOP WD vccosccee i @8 
Isabella; rer'ib.-<:: MS oY 
By DOF ID. .crccccccocceee 
California Fruits rvibey 
The Pears offert e Beu urre Ciatrgea, Bourre 


pasos © Deusre Die Duchesse, and Do enne 
sell at t Babe and all the Denvattis 
b= ara per box, unless out of condition. 


Chestnuts are plentier and lower. Deman 
There is a good to sell P in view 
of +3 - ay of new crop, and prices are favori oring 








POTATOES.—Early Rose have been im good de- 








Building Materials. 




















BRICK. LATH. 
Haverstraw.. 375 a 450 |Per M........-— 0150 
ree "42 a450 |LIME 
iad 4 a3 4 tate......... — * = 
Groton Fra’ & ile a 
Philadelphia 23 00 a2700 |North River.— 60 a1 2 
Baltimore....34 00 a38 00 |L R. 
CEMED) E’st’n Spr’ce.11 00 al4 50 
Rosendale... 120 a— — >i Be <cces 8 all 00 
Portiand..... 340 a400 | White Pine. 1350 al9 00 
Roman....... 350 a 400 |B’d’g Timb’r.30 00 a35 00 
Keene ...... ~775 al2 00 .18 00 a27 00 
Martin’s. 700 all 25 $ 7 
La For, 410 a4 25 35 00 a72 50 
Lime of Teil. 285 a 3 00 35 00 a40 00 
= £8 33 
French Win- 3) ai 
dow 9s and 55 00 a65 00 
2 @ 6 and u 5000 a65 00 
25 p..c. dis. Hickory....35 00 a40 00 
Cotton. 
Uplené nd. N.Orl’s. Cyent N, one. 
Ordii ” 1-l6a 9 1-16/Good bg IF 1-16all 
Good Ord’y 9 15-164 f egr: Midl’g Fair 11 11-16all a4 
Low Midl’g 10 7-16a101 ‘air 

























Middling... 10% all ret 
Groceries and Provisions. 
K. 
on 4@— |Mess, Western. 16 5(al6 75 
Cut Loaf... «.-.- ae, Prime. Western... nominal 
ena, s my | aemmenanpnees nominal 
1 ta 
ted 10¥all Western Le v8 010% 
tandard A wonk 
Waite~sta rocers. 1osealO% {Clty Bt steam, eee 1036810 
Small A.. Mal0y Kettle re rendered. ae 
Extra C.. 10 4ai0 No 1, tes. 
Yellow—Etra C.. 9%a 9%) |Refined . wan 
x Gas. Pickled 11Kal3 
a a Dey Salted ‘nominal 
ses Sugars... 7Ka 94 . 
Br Gates miss tt eth 
‘© Porto Rico.. a a 
“ Mexican...... 84a 8X 9 a dK 
MOLASSES—DUTY: 2} a 3 650 
j-. NEW...-- 
Porto Rico. N =o 300 
English Is., N. a—42 aid 
Muscovado.... a—45 
RUPS. ein Bo tcmneegs a 600 
Standa: -¥ — 63 |No.1 Shore..15 00 1800 
0.2 — a—60 'No.2B8hore.. 300 21000 
Steam ieetines.5t a— 32 /No-DBayen-- none 
n= oi —— &a—27 | No.3 Lares 900 «1000 
TEAS DUTY: Free No.3 Med. ...650 a 8 00 
Young Hyson.—2) a—75 |Salmon. pic.. 
yson . —* a- © ‘ates a al700 
Imperial erri Sob ip 
Gunpowder 
GIGS .00c0cees Hen 
Japan - - 
COreee—DUTY Herzing. No. 
OE seaabess<s box... 
Maracaibo wi _Durr : 
Rio, Uboice is T re Isiand. 
ns Shor Liverpool, ‘Ash- 
“ Farr. - a—18% M2 ere +2 - 
FRUIT r) iverpoo . ot er 
Raisipsayerem— al0 | brands. 1 15a 140 
ary aay sere — @ 1 |Table Salt in jars. 
|. London. 113 (“als 4 a — #180 
“ Beealess. a 10 n small tags, < 
Eu Valencia. — yeh 9%! Mina bbi.... 64a 7% 
E Currants, — oa ot: In small pekts, 
Pra vot Saf | 10inabbl.... 3a 3% 
a: oi ISPICES. * 
Sardines Pivot a—is emma BRE a 
Macearoni,Itl—15 a—Ii —— 





Vergicelli, It T.—16 a—18 


a 
CANNED #RUIT. BTc. 
Peaches.2 B ® 











ali 
a2 
a250 
9125 [Ro i capbars | 
ro 60 0175 rere tees oe coe BKB 
Corn, Sui 3 LES. 
Sh dos “aah 1 0185 [gperm..n 00088 a 


CREAM OF TARTAR, Wy a Se 
do. ordinary.L2X ali 


rari Tallow............0-— all 
RICE DOTY: dicts. B 








to 
Dn papers. # B 7 a— 7! “prime........... . 
BEEF. fair to —— 
ksure Mf : bol. 6 ua | petine 
Prime Mess tee. Fy ape r 
Cit se gs Oe Beare 
086, UCE.......+ — ~a3s 00] Ber eE Gee 
saan. Flour and Grain. 
¥ jour.... 
posemeerwetess 23% Sma. '. Z igo 
é s t a 
State No. rire... 3% & ii White West’n-115 a1 35 
Brate Extra. 054 [White S’thn..1% ail 3% 





25 
Car.A’mon’agld 14%a—15 _ — 1¥a— 2 
Cardamoms.. 132%a 200 |Opium 525 a— 
Castor Oil ino’d Oxal. mK cld#bed Sa 10 

gold...... gd we hospporus.. 
s. Potash. .—26 2— 26% 
re ckstiver, ld —51 a— 52 
+ oye—21%! hubarb,Chi. 100 a 175 
\em ‘0, rearl, aa.6 a— 8 
Sage ll ths se? 8a ‘Am lacgid.— 10ka—— 
ras. A 180 

















Cop 1% ;Sal Soda....... 12a 
CreamTar. ed 33a— 34 ;Sarsa’i on. 
Cubebs,H.l..g.— 9 a— 9%| inbd,gd....—2% a—30 
Cuteh.goid...—— a— 8 Sarsa’illa, Mex., 

Epsom saits..—— a— 1d... ..sse0— 9 &—10 
Gambore, g\d.— 50 = Senna, E.1...— 7%a—15 
= Arabic us - can. ——> a 

cur......—16 a— Shellac, gold.— 

Gum Arabic, ~ SodaAsh80#cgd185 a2 12% 
_ RR — 16 ie julph. Quin.. 240 a— 
Gum Benzoin—— a—65 |Tart.Acid.gd....42ka—— 
Gum Myrrh, Verdigris.gid.— 27 a— 2 
regeeveand —36 a—36 | Vitnol. Blue.— yo 

Gum Myrrh, INDIGO—DuvTY: F 
ssecinesniien ek — a—33 |Bengal,#Dgld 75 ey 
Ipecacuan Madras, cur’y—70 a—30 
— gold..—— a—105 |Manilla’ 9 Tr & a— & 
sta aidieact —li a—19 'Caracas,gold.— 87 %a— 95 
poy ye, old —— ) Pad \Guatemala,gd - Tiga 110 
Licorice aste—25 a— 363! 
Metals. 
IRON—DotTr: mite aid ah Ee 
Yat RE We F100 =| - on 
er and Plate, l\c. ® B; sheathing, oe 19 a—20% 
Band, Hoop, an Scroll, yell— WX a— 21 
1M@1kc. ; HF #|Botes. Eig aR 
n; eet, 3c. # B. TIN— pow gl Pig, 
Pig. inglish & | ers, Blok _ ‘free. 
Scoten. # ton. 28 00a 28 50) Plates and Sheets 1 1-10c 
rs. American.. ope 23.00 2 bb. 
Kng., Am Banca, c’h. # B, 
— Sw. ass.g. ‘130008. 13250! gold.........—— a- 19% 





Sheet. Rus.,# Dgd.—a 11 Straits. goid..—17 a—17% 
Sheet, Singie, D. i 
a 3Xea | Plates 1 
: Cut, 1K: | . 
Wrought,2; Horseshoe, | SPELT ER--(ziNN)- DUTY 
5cents *# Bb. In Pigs, Bars,and Plates 
Cut, Waaiaeb — a 310 00 
8da 9d.... et Plates. for. gd.7 00 a 72% 
- 30 dom.. 680 a— 
ae 60 3 5 3 ZINC—DeTy. In Pigs, Bars 
: Pig ane $1 50 ® 100 Ds.; Sheets 24 
Bar 5c, and ‘a Sheath ing | FD. 
|= Sheets gld.— 8%—af 


4c.8 B 
Am’can Ingot— 20%a— 21 
Oils, Naval Stores, Etc. 














OILS—Duty: Olive, in;NAVAL he ol roo! 
casks, 25cts.; Linseed or} Sp’ts Turpentine, 30cts.® 
Fluxseed, 74 ® to gal.,50) gal.; other kinds2 Rot 
cts.; a. Whale, and|_ad val. 

Fish of For. Fisheries, 20'Turp. 8 
® ct.ad val.; Fish Oils of} &S.0# 35 a-— 36% 
Br N Am fisheries, Free.!Tar, Wiim’ton 2 3722 50 
Olive, # pox.. 4 36 40 ‘ar,N.B.% bbl 200 a 225 
— Ms. #e¢al 1 2 Bi) Nae 212 a 225 
.*D - 8%a— 8X) Rosin,com std 200 a 210 
Linseea City. ae #220 a2 
Bt edcses —52 a- 53 |PETROLEUM—DoTY 
Whale, crnde— 23 a— 59 bd ge 20 Oat Ref. 40 cts 
ref. Wint—63 a—65 |Crude, 40 
“ ret.Spra—— a-—¢t5 grav., 20 a—18% 

Sperm, crude 1 a 130 ulk . a— 
“W.L. vl’ch 160 a—— |Refin fl 

Red. W rn, (in tins) a— 2% 
+ -— 58 ee S ined,S. P.W., 

Lard O1..P.M_— 80 (Gob’g “Tots).— "9 a—30 


OIL-C Ae -DOTY: "Sa. 
Thin ob. cakes. 
ton, cur...38 00 38 75 


| Nay tha, ref., 
73 grav).— 14 a—— 





Sundries. 
FLAX—DUTY: %20@0 ® ey Alen 7 pig f 
ton. D and ® # ot. ad - 
No’th Riv. #B— 15 _ jas, os, : oe) 
“Manilla 3 ‘Jute 155 pent 
alien mee eel eeene —----- S84, 
$15 # ton. SEED: : Linseed 
Rus.cle. #t’n .200 00a now ct., Hem ap iss = 98 CR 
8: [ts peers -_=—= ni . 
Manilla. * ein nd Grass Seed W ¥ ot 


a ad val. 
ad |Clover, eDd....— 


MATHEWS’S 


LIQUID STARCH CLOSS. 
Gives a splendid Riore and finish to all starched 
goods, making them WHITER AND CLEARER 


than wax or anything }. and prevents the iron from 
sticking. 


Put up in ag bottles, price lic. Sold by Grocers 
- Dru 


A. LL MATHEWS & CO., 85 Murray 8t., N.Y. 


TEAS AND COFFEES 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES, 


in Lots to Suit Customers. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO CLUB ORGANIZERS 
and those who devote whole or part of time in 
selling our goods. 





SEND FOR NEW PRICE-LIST. 
The Great American Tea Company 








(P.-O0. Box 5643), 31 and 83 Vesey &t., New York. 
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Young und Old. 


DOUBLE BESSIE. 


BY MARY D. BRINE. 





I HAVE but one wee girl, I know ; 
Yet how it is, I cannot tell, 

That sometimes there’s another child 
Calls me ‘* Mamma,”’’ as well. 

My Bessie is so sweet and good ; 
And happy as a child should be. 
Has bright blue eyes and sunny hair 

And dimples fair to see. 


This other Bessie—well, she cries 
And frets and pouts and stamps her feet 
And shakes her shoulders. I’m at loss 
How such a child to treat. 
And, strange to say, when she is near 
My little Bessie runs away. 
Just how and where and why she goes, 
I really cannot say. 


But this one thing is very sure ; 
They’re never both together here. 
I do not love the naughty girl, 
Nor ever shall, I fear. 
But dimpled Bessie all my own, 
Comes back when this one goes away— 
Comes back, with kisses sweet and soft 
And loving deeds, which say 


How sorry for her dear Mamma 
She is, when naughty Bess appears ; 
So sorry that the bright blue eyes 
Bear traces sad of tears. 
L lift the little comforter 
Close in my arms, and wonder who 
The other one—the naughty girl— 
Can be. Who'll guess? Can you? 
a 


THE STORY OF SABALA. 


BY HELEN C. WEEKS. 








FreDErRIC the Second, aged nine, and 
Frederic the First, aged thirty-nine, sat on 
the back piazza, or, rather, one sat and the 
other sprawled over, on Scrub, the yellow 
dog, who served joyfully in any capacity, 
whether as pillow or foot-ball. Just now 
he slept, while Fred’s tired little face seemed 
to wish he could be half as quiet. Uncle 
Fred looked at him pityingly. June days 
going swiftly by, the boys doing every 
delightful thing, while poor Fred had 
shivered and burned with fever, and was 
hardly yet out of its clutches, 

“Do tell me one more story,” Fred 
begged, or ‘‘else an old one over again. 
Anything, so as to hear you talk, Uncle 
Fred. It sounds so good.” 

“After that compliment, I surely must 
think of something.” Uncle Fred laughed. 
“You know all about my Calcutta life, 
and the journeys up country, and the hunts. 
What do you say to some words about a 
cow?” 

‘““A cow!” Fred repeated. ‘‘Cows are 
stupid; but this one may not have been. 
Had she a name?” 

‘‘The cow Sabala, and her Master Vasis- 
tha,” began uncle Fred. 

“Oh!” said Fred Second, sitting up. 
“What names! Who were they? Did you 
know them?” 

“Intimately,” said Uncle Fred, with a 
twinkle. ‘‘ButI must begin at the begin- 
ing. 

“Once upon a time, then, there lived a 
powerful king, named Visvamitra, who 
Tuled over many tribes, and was so brave 
in war and wise in peace, that he reigned 
undisturbed for ten thousand years. This 
was a little tiresome, always staying at 
home and living at peace with one’s neigh- 
bors, so he called all his army together and 
marched away in search of some adventure 
that should make him more famous. There 
were so many soldiers, that it took 
them three days to pass through the gate, 
out of the city, and then the king rode in 
state at their head, and away they went, over 
hills and through valleys, looking for some 
enemy to fight. But, though they went past 
several large cities and through dark 
forests, only inhabited by wild animals 
and hermits, every creature was anxious to 
serve and please such a great king. When 
they are determined to quarrel, however, 
kings, as well as other people, can very 
easily find something to quarrel about. 
Don’t you know that is so, Fred Second?” 

Fred, having no answer ready and re- 
membering his own trials a few weeks be- 
fore, wisely asked: 

“‘Didn’t he have any cousins to come and 
see him?” 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


‘No. And, besides, he had now travcled 
a long way from his own home. 

‘“‘ After a time the king and his army 
reached the hermitage of avery holy and 
famous saint, named Vasishtha. 

“Tall trees kept guard, like sentinels, 
around it, and flowering vines grew all 
over it, entirely covering the roof, made of 
interlaced palm leaves. <A spring of bright 
water came leaping down the rocks behind 
the hut, and, after circling about the 
garden to water the tender blossoms and 
generous fruit trees, disappeared from sight 
in the dark forest beyond. 

‘Holy priests gathered here from all the 
surrounding country to learn from the wise 
Vasishtha, and to chant the miraculous 
gifts of his fascinating cow, the snow-white 
Sabala. 

“Tt is a part of the religion of these peo- 
ple to be kind to all animals, and especially 
to cows, because those are sacred to one of 
their gods. 

‘‘The hermit went out to meet Visvami- 
tra, and invited him to enter his hut and 
rest on a seat made of bundles of the sweet- 
scented kusa grass. Then he offered him 
sweet fruits and berries and brought fresh, 
cool water. 

~* Having thus performed the rite of hos- 
pitality, they sat talking a little while. 

“©*Q Tiger of Men,’ said the holy Vas- 
ishtha; ‘I would prepare a feast for your- 
self and your army.’ 

* *No,’ cried the king. ‘I know that 
fruits and roots are the only fare of her- 
mits; and, though they are truly delicious, 
yet it will be a great work for you to col- 
lect a sufficient quantity to satisfy the hun- 
ger of all my soldiers, who, moreover, are 
not accustomed to such fare.’ 

‘*But the Brahman pressed him, till he 
was compelled, through fear of offending 
him, to remain; though he was not a little 
troubled lest his followers might be discon- 
tented with such simple fare and impolite 
enough to grumble. Therefore, he strict- 
ly charged them to eat, without murmur- 
ing, whatever was set before them, no mat- 
ter what it might be. Meanwhile, the her- 
mit was conversing with his cow. 

‘«*My pretty Sabala,’ he said, ‘my do- 
cile, gentle, well-beloved friend, thou 
knowest how much we owe to the protec- 
tion of princes; they are invaluable as 
friends, and irresistible enemies. Besides, 
it is a duty to remember their divine right. 
This Visvamitra and his army are both 
hungry and thirsty. Shall it be said they 
left thy master’s hut unrefreshed? Oh! 
inestimable quadruped! If thou hast any 
care for my honor, supply forthwith a 
bounteous feast for these illustrious guests! 
And let not only the quality be excellent, 
but the quantity superabundant; for, O 
Light of my Eyes! the appetite of kings 
and of warriors is greater than that of or- 
dinary mortals.’ 

“‘Sabala rubbed her cold nose in the 
palm of his hand, in token that she would 
do all he asked. 

‘‘Vasishtha then began to milk her, and was 
quickly supplied with all manner of food— 
sugar-canes, honey, fried grains, mountains 
ot boiled rice, and sweetmeats of all sorts; 
while for drinks, there flowed wine, pre- 
pared from the fragrant Maireya flowers, 
and rivers of curdled milk. 

‘« The soldiers all rejoiced at this generous 
supply and praised the hermit and his cow; 
but Visvamitra grew sad and envious. He 
was silent, and thought: ‘ Why should this 
anchorite have a more splendid feast than 
any served at my royal table?’ So think- 
ing, he refused to eat, and presently said: 

««* Listen, holy anchorite. This Sabala 
is truly a pearl, and kings have, as you 
know, aright to the jewels discovered in 
their realms. Nevertheless, in considera- 
tion of my friendship for you, I will not 
press my claims in this instance, but will 
give you a hundred thousand cows in pay- 
ment for this Sabala.’ 

«Not for one hundred million cows 
will I sell this magnanimous animal. Soon- 
er shall the sun put a price on his beams, 
or the sage on his wisdom, than I will con- 
sent to sell Sabala.’ 

“Then Visvamitra began to grow angry. 

“Is it wise for one who professes great 
austerity, to possess the means of gratify- 

ing every desire? I would remove this 
temptation.’ 

«Tt is not necessary,’ replied the Brah- 








man. ‘Temptation adds fresh luster to 
the virtuous and gives their fortitude 
wholesome exercise.’ 

‘« At that the king cried: ‘I will give thee 
fourteen thousand elephants, with orna- 
ments of gold; eight hundred ivory char- 
iots, each drawn by four horses with golden 
bells round their necks; and ten million 
cows, speckled with different colors. I 
counsel thee to accept my generous offer, 
hermit! Know also that it has ever been 
the practice of kings to take by force what 
they could not obtain by barter.’ 

“«* Alas!’ groaned the Brahman. ‘It is 
Sabala wko provides for all my wants. 
Besides, she was given into my charge by 
the Great Lord of all cattle. I cannot sell 
this pearl among ruminant creatures, O 
Visvamitra!’ 

“Then, in a great passion, the king 
turned his back on the Brahman. 

*« «This cantankerous priest shall regret 
his obstmacy. Let my young warriors in- 
stantly go and seize this jewel of horned 
cattle.’ 

‘His followers gladly obeyed him; for, 
said they to each other: ‘No doubt, when 
she is in our possession, we shall have these 
sumptuous repasts daily.’ 

‘But, when Sabala perceived that they 
were leading her away from the hermitage, 
she began to struggle and plunge so vio- 
lently that it was impossible for the strong- 
est men to hold her. 

** As she broke loose from the rope, with 
which they were leading her, and rushed 
through the ranks, the soldiers gave way 
on all sides, muttering: ‘ After all, it was 
scarcely justifiable to rob the hermit of this 
impetuous animal.’ 

“*Panting and exhausted, she flung herself 
at the feet of Vasishtha, and, looking up at 
him with her soft, liquid eyes, and lowing 
plaintively, asked: 

‘«« Have you abandoned me, O master?’ 

**Then the virtuous Brahman and affec- 
tionate quadruped mingled their tears. 

*«*Oh! my faithful companion, I have not 
abandoned thee; but the army of this 
Kshatriya appear to be innumerable, and I 
am alone. What wouldst thou have me do? 
Farewell, then, light of my eyes! I dare 
not resist this Visvamitra.’ 

‘At that the devoted cow rose from her 
master’s feet and tossed her head proudly: 

“* Have I supplied your wants for so 
many years, holy Brahman, that you have 
ceased to appreciate my miraculous gifts? 
Why do you not milk me, O master? I 
can furnish you with an army twice as 
numerous as that of this truculent mon- 
arch.’ 

‘Accordingly, Vasishtha milked once 
more his precious cow. And lo! there rose 
up a host of soldiers—brave, turbulent, and 
loyal as Sabala herself—who soon entirely 
destroyed the king’s army. After the com- 
bat, however, they vanished as suddenly as 
they had sprung into life. Then Visvami- 
tra’s one hundred sons said: 

‘‘* We will punish the insolence of this 
niggardly hermit and teach him and his 
ill-natured cow to respect the divine right 
of kings!’ 

‘** Accordingly, they rushed, with one im- 
pulse, on Vasishtha, who awaited them 
with perfect composure, and when they 
were within a short distance blew at them 
with all his might. His sacred breath 
blasted them into ashes and they crumbled 
into dust at his feet. 

**The cow again tossed her head in the 
air and bellowed with delight; but Visva- 
mitra, having beheld his army destroyed 
and his sons annihilated, began to doubt 
the omnipotence of kings. 

** His resolution, however, was not in the 
least shaken. Having appointed his only 
surviving son regent, he retired into the 
woods, determined by the most strenuous 
penances to win the favor of the gods. 

‘* After one thousand years Siva appeared 
to him and bade him name his request, 

“«¢Give me,’ answered Visvamitra, ‘all 
the arms in use among the heroes, the gob- 
lins, and the demons.’ 

‘* © So be it,’ replied the deity. 

‘Then, full of pride, the king set out for 
the hermitage, saying: 

«<‘T may find it necesary to put an end to 
this rebellious saint; but I will graciously 
pardon the cow, and she shall become my 
loyal servant.’ 

“As he discharged his first arrow, the 


trees of the forest shuddered with dread, 
the birds fied through the air shrieking, the 
gazelles crouched low in the thickets, and 
all the pious hermits rushed to their cav- 
erns, crying: cal 

***«The deathless gods are at war!’ 

‘Only Vasishtha, that bull among pen- 
itents, stood, smiling scornfully, at the door 
of his cave. 

‘* When he saw him thus unterrified, Vis- 
vamitra was beside himself with rage: 

‘««T’ll teach thee, miserable cave-dweller, 

to respect the rights of kings.’ 
‘And with that he hurled at him the 
dart of Rudra and the dart of Varuna and 
the dart of Indra; the human dart, the 
soporific, the smasher, the stupefier, the 
consumer, the dart of groans, the terrible 
javelin of dryness, and the invincible dart 
of thunder! He threw at him also the dart 
of chastisement, the spear tipped witha 
heron’s beak, two lances of iron, and two 
clubs. After these the awful arrow of 
death! 

‘This was truly a frightful shower of 
missiles. But, amid themall, Vasishtha stood 
smiling contemptuously, and easily warded 
them off with his Brahman’s stick. At 
last, in a fury that was uncontrollable, 
Visvamitra hurled the dreadful javelin of 
Brahma at his adversary. 

‘‘Then the sobbing winds held their 
breath and all mortal creatures shut their 
eyes, moaning: ‘ Farewell, Vasishtha.’ 

‘*Oh! wonderful! Opening his mouth 
wide he received the flaming thunderbolt, 
and swallowed it! 

- “In the sight of gods and men this iron- 
hearted Rishi devoured the javelin of 
Brahma! 

‘‘Ashe did so, his eyes grew red as blood, 
flames leaped from his mouth, and his stick, 
which he still held raised over his head, 
glowed like a bar of solid fire. 

“‘Visvamitra shook with mingled rage 
and terror, and exclaimed: 

*« ‘The force of a warrioris nothing. The 
only real strength is the miraculous power 
of the Brahman. I will never rest until I 
have acquired that glorious rank.’ 

‘Immediately he threw aside all his ar- 
mor, and on the rocky crags of the Himalaya 
Mountains began a course of severest pen- 
ances. For one thousand years he stood, 
balanced on the great toe of one foot, mo- 
tionless, except as he turned slowly to keep 
his eyes fixed upon the sun. 

‘At the end of that time Brahma de- 
scended to grant him the title of ‘ Rishi 
Among Kings.’ 

‘* Although that was less than he had as- 
pired to, he was forced to be contented with 
it for the present, and found his newly- 
acquired power very useful, until he ex- 
hausted it by the tremendous efforts he 
made to help one of his friends. 

‘** Again he renewed his devotions for ten 
centuries; and when the Immortals still re- 
fused to make him a Brahman, he was dis- 
gusted with them and set to work to make 
new gods, who would be able to grant the 
requests of their worshipers. But one of 
the heavenly nymphs descended and won 
his love, thus diverting his anger, and sav- 
ing the gods from destruction. 

‘*For the next five years he lived ina 
dream, all his ambitions forgotten. Then 
he awoke, to find that he had lost all the 
miraculous power his former austerities had 
gained, and bitterness and anger burned in 
his heart. Still, undiscouraged, he fled to 
the wilderness, to impose yet more terrible 
discipline upon himself, His arms held 
ahove his head, standing on one foot, with 
no food but bitter roots, in summer sur- 
rounded by five fires and in winter bared 
to the biting frosts, for one hundred years 
he sought to obtain complete mastery over 
his passions. 

‘* Watching him, the gods became afraid 
of.this lion among ascetics and sent Indra, 
most wily of gods, to tempt him. 

‘In the disguise of a cuckoo, Indra ac- 
companied a nymph, whose beauty was that 
of a star, and her smile like a flash of sun- 
light; and the two sought the hermit. 

“But Visvamitra at once. suspected 
treachery, and, in a passion, cursed his 
tempters. Even as he spoke, a mocking 
ripple of laughter from the cuckoo remind - 
ed him that Brahma had charged him to 
conquer the fever of anger, and he was very 
sorrowful. Mournfully he withdrew to the 
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and stood there motionless and silent as the 
rock itself, until Brahma appeared in his 
radiance and said: 

“*<Tamecontent, Oh! Visvamitra. Rishi of 
Brahmans, rt thou? Cease then, now and 
forever, to torment thyself thus cruelly.’ 
Then, raising his hands reverently over his 
head, this elephant among saints replied: 

*‘*«Oh! Brahma, if by force of my peni- 
tence I have acquired the rank of a Brah- 
man, let-there enter into me knowledge of 
all holiness, and of the Vedas, and of truth, 
and perfection, and constancy, and intel- 
ligence, and science, and quietude, and pa- 
tience, and chastity, and mercy, and toler- 
ance, and gratitude, and a mind inaccessi- 
ble to error, and emancipation from thought 
and desire!” 


‘And didn’t he ask for the cow?”- 


screamed Fred, after a dead silence of a 
minute. 

“‘T couldn't tell you,” said Uncle Fred. 
‘‘Itis barely possible, you know, that. the 
cow may have grown tired of waiting and 
died; and it is also possible that Visvamitra 
made up his mind that there were better 
things to ask for than even Sabala. But 1 
don’t know. What do you think?” 





ABOUT JOHNNY CHOO FIN'S KITE. 





BY THE REV. EDWARD A. RAND. 





“‘Ou, dear!” thought Johnny Choo Fin, 
still lying in bed, one morning. ‘‘ Just the 
weather for flying kites! Hear that wind!” 
And he listened to the wind, swaying the 
mulberry trees, as if they were big Chinese 
fans. ‘‘But oh, dear! I haven’t any kite! 
And without any kite I might as well lie 
here as do anything else.” These last 
words he said aloud. 

«‘ What’s that?” said Mother Yang Chow. 
“‘You might as wellliethere? Don’t know 
about that. The best thing you can do is 
to be warming up your chopsticks in a 
bowl of rice. Here's breakfast over by an 
hour. Wantakite? Get up andearn one.” 
And mother Yang Chow toddled down- 
stairs, the best way she could, with her lit- 
tle feet all bunched up. 

«Earn one?” cried Johnny. “Well, I 
will.” And out of bed he sprang, as lightly 
as a kitten after a mouse. He was soon 
warming up his chopsticks in a bowl of 
rice. 

Grandpa Pi Wing came in. Now Grand- 
pa Pi Wing was a funny man and funny 
looking, but he had a heart warm as a muf- 
fin just out of the oven. He had a flat 
little nose, and there were two sleepy little 
eyes looking out of his yellow face; but 
they twinkled away pleasantly, like the sun 
winking out of saffron clouds. He had a 
very long pig-tail. He wore queer bags for 
trowsers—silk trowsers, and very nice; but 
sobig! Ifa good smart wind had got under 
those big bag-trowsers, it really seemed as 
if Grandpa Pi Wing would have gone sail- 
ing away. 

Grandpa heard Johnny speaking about a 
kite while he plied his chopsticks. 

‘‘No kite?” asked Grandpa. ‘‘ Well, do 
you want to earn one? Now, I’ll tell you. 
For every basket of sticks you pick up 
under the trees for my fire, I'll give youa 
piece of money.” 

Money fora kite! Johnny began to clap 
his hands and hop up and down like a drop 
of water on a hot griddle. ‘‘Oh-h-h!” he 
cried. ‘‘I’ll do it!” And his eyes opened 
with his mouth, so big that Mother Yang 
Chow thought it would take two of her 
pink-and-white tea-cups to cover them. 

The next day Johnny got ready for the 
woods, and Mother Yang Chow put up a 
lunch for him. 

I asked the children at home to guess 
what she put into his basket. ‘‘ Cheese,” 
said Bessie. ‘‘ Now you guess, Eddie.” 
“Piece of pie,” said Eddie. ‘* Guess 
again, Bessie.” ‘‘ Bread and butter ” (sen- 


sible girl). ‘‘ Eddie?” ‘‘ Plum-pudding” 
(what aJack Horner). ‘‘ Bessie?” ‘‘ Sand- 
wich” (sensible again). ‘‘ Eddie?” § ‘‘ more 


plum-pudding!” There, 
Johnny had enough. 
But, while Johnny had good success in 
emptying his basket of the luneh, he had 
poor luck in filling it with bits of wood. 
The first day, a big black dog scared him 
out of the woods. The second day, two 
boys met Johnny in the woods, They were 
hig boys, ragged boys, boys with dirty 


that will do. 


faces, boys with hands that had nothing to 
do except to take Johnny's wood away and 
run off with it. 

Before the third day came, Johnny heard 
in the night a cry of fire, and the next morn- 
ing Grandpa Pi Wing’s green woods were 
fast turning to gray ashes. Johnny more 
than ever felt like lying in his bed and do- 
ing nothing. 

‘Never you mind,” said Grandpa Pi 
Wing. ‘‘Here’s some money for every day 
you went out with your basket.” 

That was better than nothing; but alas! 
it wouldn’t buy a kite. Grandpa Pi Wing 
thought it was time to take the matter in 
his own hands. And he did. 

The next day, Johnny started down the 
road, to carry some dinner to his father 
working in the tea-fields. But, what was 
that he saw by the road-side? Anold man? 
Yes, but such an old man, in such an old 
dress! His hat had holes enough for a 
dozen humming-birds to build nests there. 
An enormous white pig-tail was hanging 
down over his shoulders. He evidently 
thought he was holding an umbrella above 
his head; but all that was left was just the 
stick. His dress was ragged and mean 
and dirty. He had pulled his rags up over 
his nose, and pulled his hat down over his 
brow, so that nothing could be seen but his 
eyes, and those were shut. 

** Please,” said the old man, in a weak, 
cracked voice, ‘‘give me some money to 
buy bread with.” Johnny was touched. 
He said to himself: ‘‘ If my Grandpashould 
get to be as old and then go begging, I 
should want some little boy to help him.” 
And out of Johnny’s pocket came all his 
kite money. He was just going to put it 
into the old man’s hand, when a queer 
change came over the beggar. He pulled 
off his hat; he pulled down his ragged 
coat; he threw away his white pig-tail; 
he opened his eyes; and, who should be 
there but Grandpa Pi Wing, laughing 
away. 

‘« Why, Grandpa! Isit you?” said Johnny. 
Grandpa couldn’t speak. He threw him- 
self on the grass and rolled over. He 
tossed his feet into the air and his arms 
over his head. He laughed and shook, he 
shook and laughed, till it seemed as if he 
would come in pieces and Johnny would 
be obliged to run and get arope with whic 
to tie his dear Grandpa together. E 

By and by Grandpa Pi Wing was quiet 
enough to talk. ‘* Well, Johnny, now do 
you know who it is? You dear boy, come 
here. Going to give your money all away 
toa poor old beggar!” Another fit threat- 
ened to come on, but he restrained himself. 
“You shall have a kite, and it shall be a 
nice one.” 

Right straight off they went to old Ching 
Yong, the kite-maker. 

He had all sorts of kites—square kites, 
round kites, diamond kites, kites with eyes 
and kites without eyes, kites with long 
tails and kites with short tails, kites like 
dragons and kites that were something else. 
All sorts of kites. 

Johnny picked out one with an owl’s 
face on it, with great, serious eyes, and 
made of the softest, nicest, glossiest blue 
silk. 

Being an owl-kite, Grandpa Pi Wing said 
it ought to be tried just before night. So, 
after supper, they gave Mother Owl a 
chance to fly and see what there was up in 
the sky. 

I wonder if the big eyes of the owl saw 
what Grandpa Pi Wing told Ching Yong 
the kitemaker to stamp on the: silk? 
‘““Those who help themselves and are 
willing to help others, will surely be 
helped.” I guess she didn’t see it; but 
wasn’t it queer, that solemn owl, with its 
staring eyes, flying away toward the even- 
ing-star and carrying such a message? 
Grandpa Pi Wing and the little boy en- 
joyed it all over. And this was the way 
Johnny Choo Fin got his kite. 

—_—_——— EE 

THE plan adopted at the late Sunday- 
school Convention at Belfast, Ireland, for the 
guidance of strangers, might be of advantage 
to such meetings in this country. Visitors to 
the Belfast Convention found printed dia- 
grams, indicating the situation of the churches 
where meetings were to be held, the route 
from the principal railway station, and the 
times of meeting. Miniature pictures of the 
churches were also given to supplement the 
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THE CHILD-VIOLINIST. 
BY AUSTIN DOBSON. 


He had played for his lordship’s levee, 
He had played for her ladyship’s whim, 
Till the poor little head was heavy, 
And the poor little brain would swim. 








And the face grew peaked and eerie, 
And the large eyes strained and bright, 

And they said, too late: “‘Heis weary! 
He shall rest for, at least, to-night !”’ 


But at dawn, when the birds were waking, 
As they watched in the silent room, 

With the sound of a strained cord breaking, 
A something snapped in the gloom. 


’Twas a string of his violoncello, 
And they heard him stir in his bed: 
“Make room for a tired little fellow, 
Kind God!’ was the last that he said. 
— Cornhill Magazine. 





CHANCES OF CATHOLICISM IN 
ENGLAND. 





On returning to England from the Conti- 
nent, I find that Cardinal Manning has been 
giving an address, in which he points out 
what he considers signs and omens that 
England will return to Catholicism. Just 
two hundred years ago a shower of fish fell 
out here in Kent, and the wise men of that 
time concluded that it was an omen that 
there was a plot among eight officers and 
gentlemen against the king, and these men 
were hanged for the same. But they were 
previously suspected. I do not think any 
unsophisticated mind would see any ouien 
of areturn of England to Catholicism. I 
do not refer to the matter aow in order to 
criticise the Cardinal, but only to say that 
one need only pass a little time in the 
country places of England to find how 
completely the very soil in which Catholi- 
cism once grew has been changed. All the 
legends and traditions, the very folk-lore of 
the ancient Church, have passed away utter- 
ly from the popular mind and memory. 
Thus, in Catholic times, one of the most 
sacred shrines for seamen in this country 
was close to this spot. Far and near was 
known ‘‘ Our Lady of Bradestow,” and no 
vessel ever passed by without lowering a 
sail in honor of that image, which was sup- 
posed to hold sailors in her keeping. But 
**Bradestow” has now been replaced by 
‘‘Broadstairs,” associated with a long 
stairway down the cliff, and the very tradi- 
tion of sucha shrine is unknown to sail- 
ors. On all the coast across the chan- 
nel the fishermen invariably name their 
boats after female saints—St. Genevieve, 
St. Agnes, the Queen of the Angels—and 
hope such names will protect them from 
storms and fill their nets with fish. But 
here the fisherman names his ship after his 
sweetheart, the ‘‘ Polly,” or ‘‘ Mary Ann,” 
or’‘‘ Black-eyed Susan,” and in a storm has 
more faith in a round oath than in any 
saint of the calendar. In Canterbury Ca- 
thedral, there is a spot where once stood a 
shrine, around which the pavement is worn 
away by the knees of pilgrims; and yet the 
memory of that saint, worshiped with such 
devotion, has perished so utterly, that a 
Canon of Canterbury informed me that 
antiquarians and _ historians have, for 
many years, sought in vain to learn 
from records and_ popular _ tradi- 
tions, whose shrine it was. Another in- 
stance: I started out,day before yesterday, 
to find out whether any rock on the Isle of 
Thanet is at present identified as that on 
which Augustin, the first Christian who 
landed in England, set his foot. It was a 
universal belief in Catholic times, that the 
rock had received and preserved the im- 
pression of the old missionary’s footstep. 
But I could not find any one who had ever 
heard of the reck or the footprint, except- 
ing only the Birchington Vicar, The sea 
at Ibsfleet, where it is believed by his- 
torians that Pope Gregory’s party first 
landed, has eaten far into the cliff, and 
the rock has been long ago submerged; 
but an equally encroaching religious tide 
has shaped anew the popular mind and 
washed away all the ancient vestiges of the 
faith which once covered the land and con- 
nected it with that religion whose return 
the Cardinal prognosticates. Nay, more. 
As far as that ancient religion presented to 
the people, in its day, some such pictur- 
esque features as those I was noting in the 
little French church at Berok, it is not im- 
possible that its advantages may be grad- 
ually supplied in many places by the steady 
modifications of the English Church, which 
are going on. Although,in the great cities, 
the Low Church party is waging a bitter 
warfare against the ornamental features of 
the service introduced by the ritualists, in 
the rural districts these clergymen are gen- 
erally allowed to carry on their innovations 
without hindrance, and they are certainly 
making their churches more attractive to 
the peasantry. 

However, it is certainly not alone or 
chiefly because of such comparatively pleas- 
ant reasons as the last named, that England 
presents an utterly hopeless outlook for 
Catholicism. It is still more because the 
vast. ecclesiastical wealth, accumulated 
through the centuries of English history, is 
seroaenly invested in the Protestant An- 

lican Church. It is upon the mercantile 
oundations of the Church of England that 
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Rome, on one sidé}and Rationalism, ‘on the 
other, are likely to beat in vain for some 
generations to come. If a clergyman now 
goes off on either side—becomes skeptic or 
Catholic—he becomes in that instant penni- 
less, so far as any help the Church ever 
gave him is concerned. Butno extreme of 
dullness or incompetency will prevent a 
young man who has taken orders from en- 
joving the cream of aristocratic society and 
a fair chance of a good “living.” (The oc- 
cupancies of churches here are universally 
called ‘‘livings.” without any one seeming 
to detect any irony in the word.) I ob- 
serve, moreover, that nepotism, though it is 
furiously denounced when a political min- 
ister is guilty of it, has become too familiar 
to be visited with odium as practised 
by prelates. Thus the Bishop of London, 
who had already appointed two sons-in-law 
to fine livings, has appointed a third, Rev. 
W. Abbott, to the large vicarage of Pad- 
dington, and on the same day, he appointed 
his brother-in-law, Mr Browell, to Cowfold, 
thereby improving his salary by £156. 
The public never heard of either of these 
preachers before. The public, however, 
have noted similar things for a long time; 
the public smiles, shrugs its shoulders, but 
still nobody looks much beyond the amuse- 
ment of the thing. If Cardinal Manning 
only had a large number of daughters and 
clerical sons-in-law and fat ‘‘livings’— 
cures of souls—with which to dower them, 
his prognostications of a Catholic England 
might find more credit. But, then, instead 
of standing out as he now does, with the 
valiant front of a man defending an un- 
popular cause against the strongholds of 
wealth and power, he would have to wince 
under such ditties as the following, which 
is finding some circulation among the pro- 
fane: 

There was a little bishop, and he had a little wife, 


And a nice little income which lasted him for life. 
He had dear littl> daughters, and he’d nice sons-in- 


law, 
Who were nice little curates, without a moral flaw. 
His dear little daughters, they were all brought up 
so well. 
They all believed in Heaven, and they all believed in 
ell. 
They all thought that it would be nice to be a little 
wite 
To a dear little curate who would lead a goodie life. 
So all the little daughters, they got married offin 
time 
To their little hubby curates, so free from every 
erjme; 
And tieir "dear litttle pa, he gave them nicie little 
screws, 
And the nicest little churches, with nicie little pews. 
One at St. John’s, Upper Holloway, pursued his ca- 
ry 
But his pa-in-law soon gave him a nice £2,000 a year, 
As viear of St. James It was an edifice so fine, 

Vith a nice little pulpit, with an altar and a shrine. 
Toanother little curate he soon gave a:nicie see, 
And elected him the vicar of ‘‘ Ye Holy Trinitee.” 
While to Fulham Parish he transferred another 


goodie one, 
To save a lot of little souls and talk of kingdom 
come. 


Now, all_ye little curates, who are not o’er-stocked 
th brains, 
And who want to get an income large with very little 
ains. 
Look: out for little daughters with a bishop fora pa. 
Ani if you mind your P’s and Q’s—all’s welland— 
there you are! 


—M. D. Conway, in ‘‘Cincinnnti Commer- 
cial,” 





DOES PAUL FORBID WOMEN TO 
SPEAK IN PUBLIC? 


In the following admirable discussion the 
writer brings out clearly, the truth on which 
we have so often insisted, that Paul was a 
man of marvelous common sense and that 
his injunctions on this subject were well 
and appropriate; but that it is foolish to 
apply them to circumstances such as Paul 
did not have in mind. Because Paul bade 
the women in lewd Corinth not to act ina 
disorderly way, which would compromise 
their public reputation, it does not follow 
that women are now forbidden to do such 
acts as cannot, in the least, compromise 
their reputation: 

“Of course, the question cannot be set- 
tled until we reach the correct interpreta- 
tion of Paul’s language. And, todo this, we 
must consider the scope of his epistle to 
the Corinthians. This was written, definite- 
ly and specially, to that church, and to 
others only as the principles he used might 
have ‘a universal application. Now, the 
church to which he was writing, and whose 
errors he wished to correct, were full of 
contentions, divisions. envyings, _strifes. 
They were tolerating the worst kind of for- 
nication, and were indifferent to its horrible 
guilt. They were disputing the apostleship 
of Paul himself. They were profaning the 
ordinance of the Lord’s Supper. They were 
utterly distrusting one another, and going 
to law beforethe unjust. The women were 
defying the customs of society, by praying 
and prophesying with their heads uncovered, 
to the disgrace of their Christian profess- 
ion. They were doing everything, without 
edification, decency, or order. When they 
came together they behaved so that those 
who were without would think them mad. 
Every one had a psalm, a doctrine, a tongue, 
a revelation, an interpretation. All were 
speaking at once, and in the utmost disor- 
der. And, with this picture before him, 
and to correct such a disgraceful state of 
things, Paul, as we understand him, for 
substance, said: ‘Let your women keep 
silence in the churches; for it is not permit- 
ted unto them to speak after this shameful 
manner, If they would learn anything, let 
them ask their husbands at home; for it is 
a shame for them to thrust their questions 
upon an excited and tumultuous public 
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assembly. Let them have respect unto the 
law which demands subjection to their 
husbands, and do things ‘decently and in 
order.’ ‘For God is not the author of confu- 
sion, but of peace.’ 

‘The sari | injunctions, for substance, 
Paul directed Timothy to give: ‘I suffer 
not a woman to teach in a way of usurping 
authority over aman. Prohibitand ‘refuse 
profane and old wives’ fables, and enjoin 
upon women that subjection which Eve 
owed to Adam.’ Tosuppose that the pro- 
hibition against teaching—nothing is said 
of its being in the church or out of it—was 
to be taken literally, is absurd. Elsewhere 
he enjoined upon women that they should 
be teachers of good things. ' 

“Tt seems to me this is a fair construc- 
tion of Paul’s meaning. Suppose, instead 
of that disgraceful assembly which he pic- 
tures, Paul had found one that was perfect- 
ly orderly, rational, edifying; that some 
Priscilla had been expounding, to an 
eagerly listening group of saints, the Gos- 
pel in its higher forms, as she had learned 
it from the Holy Ghost, and taught it to 
Apollos; then, that some daughter of 
Philip had been lovingly exhorting the 
people to put away their divisions and 
strifes and to love one another as Christ 
loved them; then, that another had been 
exhorting them to be true to the Apostle, 
the seal of whose apostleship they were; is 
there the least probability that Paul would 
have said what he did? Would he have 
said: Let those women be silent in the 
churches, and abstain from such speech? 

*“«And now, that, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Christianity has lifted up woman 
from the degradation which it has always 
been the policy of the Devil to fasten upon 
her; now that it has educated and fitted 
her for great usefulness as a teacher of 
truth; now that public sentiment welcomes 
her to any sphere of usefulness she is com- 
petent and wishes to fill; now that the 
state itself confers upon her important 
offices; now that her piety and intelligence 
prompt her to honor and reverence her 
husbafld, according to the Scriptures, shall 
we still insist that no wider opportunity 
shall be given her to ‘ use her voice in the 
service of God among the assemblies of his 
people? Must she be utterly ‘silent’ in 
the church? Anointed to prophesy, must 
she do it only in private? Paul did not 
complain that the women prayed and 
prophesied; but only of the way in which 
they did it. And, if they were to prophesy 
only in private, why complain of their 
doing it unveiled? Was a veil necessary 
to private teaching? 

‘*Can any one make the church of to-day 
believe that Paul would pronounce it a 
shame for Miss Brittan to rehearse to the 
churches, in her modest and child-like way, 
what she has seen of the salvation of God 
among the poor women, victims of caste, 
in India? Or for Mrs. Van Lennep to re- 
hearse, in the gratified ears of the Roches- 
ter Presbytery, something of her missionary 
experience in Smyrna, especially when 
they have solicited it and her patriarchal 
husband has bidden her todo it? Or for 
Miss Rankin to yield to the pressing invita- 
tion of the churches and unfold to them 
the story of the almost apostolic results of 
her labors in Mexico? Or for Mrs. Dr. 
Knox to obey the wishes of her husband 
and the call of great Sabbath-school con- 
ventions and detail to them, in a modest 
und womanly way, her famous methods of 
conducting her department of labor in the 
Sabbath-school? Would Paul insist in our 
day, that, in a prayer and conference meet- 
ing, twenty Christian women, full of faith 
and love, should be silent and leave the 
meeting to be carried on wholly by three or 
four brethren, peradventure in a perfunc- 
tory and official way, rather than that the 
sisters should offer prayer and testify of 
their love to Christ and of his faithfulness 
to them? Would the spirit of God be 
gtieved.—W. L. Parsons, D.D., in ‘The 
Advance.” 

—————— 


A SINGULAR CHARACTER. 


Amone the recent deaths I have to note 
the demise of M. Gagne, one of the most 
singular characters of the century. He was 
a crazy man, and yet there was a great deal 
of good sense inhim. Having a fortune 
and a fine chateau, M. Gagne began to 
write for humanity. Everything that he 
wrote was in verse—machine poetry. His 
letters to the journals were written in what 
is called poetry—that is, there was some 
jingle and an occasional rhyme. He wrote 
a poem of ten thousand lines, called the 
“Unitiede,” and I remember only that he 
Said that journalism was corruption and 
rascality and all the journalists criminals 
of the deepest dye. Yet for forty years 
M. Gagne sent his pomes to the press, 
averaging one a day during the period, 
though he frequently sent off four or five a 
day. He pretended to write in verse as 
rapidly as in prose, and addressed all the 
journals; but, of course, his verses were 
Tarely published... Now and then a few 
lines would be picked out and put in 
print. But upto the last he continued the 
habit of sending his verses to all the papers, 
as regularly as if they gave them publicity. 
Some ten years ago he took it into his head 
to write a “universal grammar.” The idea 
Was this: Take the word ‘“‘have’’—German, 
haben; French, avoir, Now, the root of this 
word in nearly all languages was “ay” 








according to M. Gagne, and ‘“‘ay” was 
‘‘have” in the universal language. Being 
a man of large fortune, M. Gagne was only 
laughed at in amild way; but he would 
have been sent to Charenton had he been 
poor. He was charitable, kindly, and em- 
inently Christian in his sentiments, and he 
did so many good works toward the last 
that tay stopped laughing at M. Gagne. 
His last idea was to write the history of 
philosophy in verse, embracing a million 
of rhymes.—Cor. N. Y. Times. 











Children’s Lives Saved tor 50 Cents.—Every 
case of Croup can be cured when first taken by Dr. 


ears and never a bottle returned. It also cures 
iarrheea, Dysentery, , ag on an L 
ns. So e Druggists. 
Depot, 10 Park Place, New York. ’ na 


¢#~- Great Cough Remedy. Dr, Tobias’s Pulmonic 
Life Syrup. 


HONOR TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE. 
f, GARDNER & CO. 


TOOK THE FIRST 
AND ONLY PRIZE 










i FOR 

aN PERFORATED 
=<? SEATS and CHAIRS 
TSN ‘ AT THE 
= CENTENNIAL 


AS ATALL FAIRS WHERE THEY HAVE BEEN 
EXHIBITED. 

Special attention is called to our goods for Holiday 
Presents. Our Children’s Chairs and Voy Chairs are 
unequaled for beauty, cheapness, .nd serviceable- 
ness. Parties out of town can order from our illus- 
trated catalogue. Sent free, 


CARDNER & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES, 
33! and 383 PEARL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 

Liberal discount made to the trade. 





TO CLEAR THE DIs.- 
CHARGE-PIPES OF 


WASH BOWLS, 
BATH TUBS, ete. 


Price 50e. 
Serd for description. 


For sale by House-furnish- 
ing and Hardware Dealers, 
Dealers in Rubber Goods, and 
D. HODGMAN & C@O., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


(Rubber Force Cup.) 27 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Three Things in One. 


ea VENTIT ATION of a Fireplace 
RADIATION of a Stove; 
CIRCULATION of_a Furnace. 
Pure Air and an Even Tem- 
perature throughout a 
oom, 
On Exhibition at The “CEN- 
TENNIAL,” 
Annex Main Building. 
THE OPEN STOVE 
wa VENTILATING co., 


2107 Fulton Street, N.Y. 








B.T. BABBIT 


cross! of bal 
teevery m 'y in Christendom ; packed in boxes 
of 12 cakes, 04 com. ena eeupoent@ee many 98 on receipt 
of $2.50, Address B. T. Babbitt, NEw YORE CITY. 
BF For Sale by all Druggists. GA 








45 YHARS 
OF HOPELESS SUFFERING. 


ma 
Back for forty-five years; and, although now an old 
man, has been able, by the use of Collins's Voltaic 
Electric Plasters, to walk erect and do a hard day’s 
work. No plaster fa the world, we repeat, can com- 

‘ollins’s Voltaic Blectric Plaster. 25 


WEEKS & POTTER, Boston. 


SANFORD’S NEW CHALLENGE 


CENTENNIAL HOT-AIR FORNACES, with most 
valuable improvements. Economical and p? werful. 


STAG’S-HEAD RANGE. Eicy ated 
baker, splendid broiler, very ornamental, and very 
ms, 


desirable. Warms upper roo: 


FIRESIDE JEWEL £12357 %4 S28 


beautiful and a great heater. Will warm four rooms. 


BANQUET HOT CLOSET #3, gw' 8s 
CLOSET PORTABLE RANGES. Most complete and 
desirable cooking apparatus. 

BEACON-LIGHT AND ASTRAL 


New) BASE-BURNERS. Both choice Parlor Stoves. 

‘ire kept continuously. Cheap and delightful warm- 
ing. Brilliant illumination. 

Patent Refuse-clearing Crates 
in all of above, by which slates ana clinkers are easi- 
ly removed. 7 
SANFORD’S MAMMOTH 3,908 
stilla power. 

The above and a great variety of other Stoves and 

Heaters made by 


THE NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 


239 and 241 Water Street, N. Y. 
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T 
CARPETS 


AT LOW PRICES. 


JOHN WOOD & C0., 


309 Fulton Street 


284, 286, and 288 Washington Street, 
(LATE FOSTER BROTHERS), BROOKLYN. 


F. Krutina 


OFFERS HIS LARGE AND ELEGANT STOCK OF 


FURNITURE, 


OF THE LATEST DESIGNS, 
---EASTLAKE STYLE--- 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


WAREROOMS AND MANUFACTORY 


96 AND 98 EAST HOUSTON ST. 








If you would have 
WEALTH and an Erect 
2 Form, wear PRATT’S 

Mira new BRACE, all sizes 

ok! for Adults and Chil- 
Semis dren. Price reduced. 
Mea Sold by the trade and 
| CLEVELAND SHOULDER 
a Brace Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Send $1.25and 
chestmeasure Ask for 
f Pratt’s now Brace- 








TO THE LADIES!! 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


wili make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes 
that have become rough 


No lady will be without it after one trial. Beware 
of imitations and counterfeits. For sale everywhere. 


B. F. BROWN & CO.. Boston. 












Address, DR. §. B. COL 


— Sie I tf 4 
LINS, La Porte, Indiana, 





For Quarterly Magazine, ang Tost of TimeesSs.. Frec, 










VEGETABLE SICILIAN 


HATR 


This standard article is compounded with the 
greatest care. 
Its effects are as wonderful and satisfactory as 


ever. 

It restores gray or faded hair to its youthful color. 

It removes all eruptions, hehing and dandruff; 
and the scalp by its use becomes wh te and clean. 

By its tonic properties it restores the capillary 
glands to their normal vigor, preventing baidness, 
and making the hair grow thick and strong. 

As a dressing, nothing bas been fousd so effectual 
or desirable. 

Dr. A. A. Hayes, State Assayer of Massachusetts, 
says of it: “I consider it the best preparation for its 
intended purposes,” 


BUCKINGHAM’S DYE, 


for the Whiskers. 


This elegant preparation may be relied on to 
change the color of the beard from gray or any other 
undesirable shade, to brown or black, at discretion. 
It is easily applied, being in one preparation, and 
quickly and effectually produces a permanent color 
which will neither rub nor wash off. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS IN 
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The Gothic Furnace 
combines many improve- 
ments in heating, and, 
after fifteen years of trial, 
stands unrivaled in Heat- 
ing be ped Simplicity, 
Ease 0 eed 
Economy, Durability, and 
Purity of Air. The Fur- 
naces are arranged to u-e 
Hard and Soft Coal, also 
Wood. Catalogues con- 
taining full information 


== sent gratis. 
=: A. M. LESLEY. Manuf., 
(ZF =~ RW 23a St., New York. 


W.&B. DOUGLAS, 
EN MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses 
and 87 John st.. New York: 
and 197 Lake st., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, lron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers 


e' 

WORKS FOUNDED IN 1832. 
Highest Meda! awarded 

them by the Universal Kx- 

pouion at Paris, France, in 
1867, and Vienna, Austria, in 

1873. 


What will the Weather be To-morrow ? 


THE SIGNAL SERVICE BAROMETE 
WILL TELL YOU. - 








It will detect and indicate correctiy 
any change in the weather 12?to #4 hours 
inadvance. lt will tell what kind of a 
storm is approaching and from what 
quarter it comes. Invaluable to navi- 
gators. Farmers can plan their work 
according to its predictions. It will 
Wj save fifty times its cost ina single sea- 
son. There is an accurate thermom- 


~ POOLS 


im express paid. to any address, on receipt 
of two D Y 


ipa Agents Wanted. Send stamp for circular 
H.W. POOL & CO., 
835 Broadway, N.Y. 


What the Public Say. 
have carefully ins 





iy 
Messrs. Pool & Co., who are honorable 
and reliable.—Boston Daily Globe. 


Syracuse, N. Y., Aug. 8th. 1876. 
Send immediately six dozen Barome- 
ters. It gives good satisfaction and sells 
at sight. JOHN R. BAKER. 


Ship ‘‘ Twilight,’ San Francisco. Aug. Ist, 1876 
I find your Barometer works as well as one that 
costs fifty dollars. You can ron it every time. 
APT. CHAS, B. RODGERS. 
Mention this paper in writing. 


HOLMAW’S 
Fever and Ague and Liver Pad 


CURES WITHOUT MEDICINE, SIMPLY 
BY ABSORPTION, 


The Best Liver Regulator in the World. 


The only true cure 














i No. 83'Johu Street, Ny ¥; 
ggbent by mail on recvips of 2, 
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Pusurance, 


AN INTERESTING INSURANCE DE- 
CISION. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Springfield 
Republican, writing from Hartford, under 
date of Oct. 3d, makes the following high- 
ly important disclosures in relation to the 
decision in the case of Morris vs. The Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company: 





‘‘ Our Hartford life insurance companies 
are very much interested in the recent de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of Massachu- 
setts in the case of Morris vs. The Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. The 
decision has not yet been written our for 
publication; but its purport is that the 
provisions of the well-known ‘ Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiture law’ of 1861 apply to 
all life insurance companies doing business 
in that state, no matter where incorporated. 
The Penn Mutual Life was mulcted by the 
lower court in $3,000 on a lapsed policy of 

3,000 on one Lysander R. E. Morris, of 

oston, who, however, died before the sur- 
render value as ‘term insurance’ would 
have been exhausted under the Massachu- 
setts law, and the Supreme Court confirms 
this view. The statute of 1872, upon 
which the Court is said to base its decision, 
is as follows : 

‘* All corporations, associations, partner- 
ships, or individuals doing business in this 
state under any charter, compact, agree- 
ment, or statute of this or any other state, 
involving any insurance, merger fp con- 
tract, or pledge for the payment of annui- 
ties or endowments, or for the payment of 
moneys to families, or representatives of 
policy or certificate holders or members 
shall be considered and deemed to be life- 
insurance companies within the meaning of 
the laws relating to life insurance within 
this state; and shall not make any such in- 
surance, guaranty, contract, or pledge 
therein, or to or with any citizen or resi- 
dent of this state, which does not distinctly 
state therein the amount of such life bene- 
fits, the manner of payments, the period of 
the continuance thereof, and the amount of 
the annual, semi-annual, or quarterly pre- 
miums, or by which the payments of the 
life benefit accrued shall be contingent 
upon the payment of assessments made 
upon securing members, nor except in ac- 
cordance with and under the restriction of 
the statutes now and hereafter regulating 
the business of life insurance. 

“Provided that nothing in this section 
shall be held to conflict with the provisions 
of chapter 186 of the acts of 1861. 

“‘I have purposely italicised the words 
‘conflict with’ in the above statute, as it 
is said that it was the intention of the fram- 
ers of the statute to except out-of the-state 
companies from the operations of the act 
of 1861 (the non-forfeiture law) by the use 
of the word ‘embrace,’ in this clause of 
the act of 1872, but that in some unknown 
manner it was finally enacted as printed 
above. This mistake of a word, if the de- 
cision of your Supreme Court is sustained 
in higher courts, will be a pretty costly one 
to the life insurance companies of other 
states, as, if correctly reported, it lays them 
liable for any deaths that may occur on pol- 
icies on any plan on which the surrender 
value at the time of lapse would have pur- 
chased term insurance, no matter what set- 
tlement may have meantime been made by 
the company and policyholder. b 

‘Our city companies, without exception, 
feel that this decision bears very hard upon 
them, and doubt not only its wisdom but 
its justice. In due time they will, doubtless, 
combine with companies of other states to 
carry it up to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The assistant secretary of 
the Connecticut Mutual, Mr. Taylor, holds 
that the decision will not affect any of their 
policies issued since 1869, as in that year 
they ceased to have their policies counter- 
signed by the agents where delivered; the 
result being, as they hold, to make the pol- 
icy a Connecticut instead of Massachusetts 
contract. 

“The Aitna Life has already been sued 
under this decision on an ordinary life 
policy for $5,000, issued in 1871, which 
lapsed in January, 1872, the insured dying 
in May of the same year. This case will 
probably be compromised, as the policy ran 
out before the non-forfeiture clauses of the 
company contained therein became of ef- 
fect. But, as a rule, the tna does not ex- 

ect to be much affected by the decision. 
ts secretary, Mr. English, asserts that the 
premium notes on most of its ordinary life 
policies that have lapsed exhaust the sur- 
render values thereof. On other plans the 
company will hold that their own non-for- 
feiture clauses providing for paid-up poli- 
cies will over-ride the Massachusetts law. 

“Mr. Dillon, one of the new vice-presi- 
dents of the Charter Oak Life, admits the 
importance of the issue at stake, but takes 
decided ground against the justice or legal- 
ity of the decision, making a very strong 
argument against it on several grounds. 
Among his arguments against it are the fol- 
owing: First, its unconstitutionality as the 
act of one state ‘impairing the obligations 
of contacts of a corporation of another 
state. Second, that the husetts non- 
forfeiture law of 1861 cannot over-ride the 
non-forfeiting clause of policies taken by 
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its citizens in companies of other states, nor 
invalidate their acceptance of cash, surren- 
der values, or paid-up policies. Third, 
that there is no equity in compelling a life 
company, that has insured a man on a short- 
term endowment (when it might have re- 
fused him on the life plan), to permit him, 
by lapsing his policy, to compel them to 
carry his insurance on the life plan for a 
term of years. 

‘‘T am informed that since the announce- 
ment of this decision the Mutual Life of 
New York has suspended writing any poli- 
cies on the lives of Massachusetts appli- 
cants. The Connecticut companies will not 
take this course; but will first see whether 
your legislature will not amend the act of 
1872 to read as originally intended, and not 
encourage this grab at the funds of life com- 
panies of other states doing business there. 
If this fails, the matter will, doubtless, go 
up to the United States Supreme Court, as 
the companies, having from year to year 
made up their statements and distributed 
their surpluses on the assumption that these 
Massachusetts lapsed policies were off their 
books for good and all, do not see how in 
justice to their other policyholders they can 
do otherwise than contest them. 

““At the Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners, held in Harrisburg, on the 
19th ult., a modification of the Mass- 
achusetts non-forfeiture law was pro- 
posed, and met with general favor, as 
it was conceded that even Elizur Wright, 
the father of the law, was convinced that it 
needed some radical changes. It was voted 
that ‘the committee on legislation be re- 
quested to prepare and submit to the insur- 
ance departments of the several states, 
before the first day of January next, a care- 
fully-prepared draft of a bill on the subject 
of the forfeiture of life-insurance policies, 
which shall be alike just and equitable to 
the insured and the companies insuring.’ 
If competition cannot be relied upon—as I 
think it can—to assure equitable non-for- 
feiting clauses, some such measure may be 
needed; but to force other state companies 
to become Massachusetts corporations, for 
the nonce will, it seems to me, provoke re- 
ciprocal legislation against your own state 
companies, as well as no end of legal com- 
plications and controversy.” 





CAUSES OF THE PANIC. 


At the Bankers’ Convention in Philadel- 
phia, last week, Mr. I. D. Hayes, of Detroit, 
read a paper on the panic of 1873, which 
he attributed in great part to the conduct 
of banks which were involved with rail- 
road companies. In illustration of his 
point, he told the following facts which 
came within his own knowledge: 


‘One company, with a nominal share 
capital of $10,000,000, are said to have had 
the full sum of $1,400 paid up when they 
started out begging aid from towns, coun- 
ties, and cities. They secured bonds or 
pledges for about one million dollars, which 
netted ohly $700,000; next they issued 
bonds for $1,500,000, which netted $1,310,- 
000, showing discounts and commissions 
upon the two sets of bonds of $490,000. 
The western division provided for such 
shrinkage by issuing bonds for $35,483 to 
the mile on its road and land-grant, and 
promised eight per cent. gold interest. 
Bonds for $5,000,000 cost $1,898,375 of this 
amount and a stock bonus of $1,742,000 for 
negotiations. Here we see both ends eat- 
ing up the capital, to provide for which the 
bonds are made for about $11,000 per mile 
more than the roads cost to build, and the 
man at the other end takes the bonus for 
himself and his friends for floating them 
into the hands of the unsuspecting and 
overconfident capitalist, who has swallowed 
the promised eight per cent. gold interest 
bonds in exchange for his greenbacks.” 

a Be 
INSURANCE NOTES. 

LATEST quotations of the stock of Brit- 
ish insurance companies doing business in 
this country are as follows: 








Company. Paid Up. Last Price. Per Cent. 
British and Foreign......£4 £12 300 
Commercial Union,...... 5 4 280 

oe tecceeesenstece 50 67 134 

oun a 93 376 

gussknneee 2 7% 369 

Globe... 2 2 600 

London and Lancashire, 2 2% : 90 
London Assurance....... 12% 58 464 
No. Brit.and Mercantile. 6% 2% 680 
PR cccccs s00besee,, 37 740 
Queen,,,,... Pivdienseaens 1 3 300 
ar eee 3 6b 500 
Scott-Commercial..... =m A 2% 233 


—With a view of collecting precise data 
relative to the effects of chloroform and 
ether, the Surgeon-General of the army has 
issued a circular directing medical officers 
to record during the year 1877 the cases in 
which recourse is had to anesthetics, noting 
the following particulars: name and age 
of subject; nature of the anesthetic; the 
quantity used in maintaining anesthesia; 
the time required to induce complete insens- 
ibility; the time the anesthetic influence 
was maintained; the mode of administra- 





tion; and whether vomiting, excitement, or 
great prostration was observed during or 
after the administration. 


—During the week ending Saturday, 
Sept. 23d, 1876,there were 459 deaths report- 
ed in this city, being a decrease of 28, as 
compared with the preceding week, and 127 
less than the number reported for the cor- 
responding week of 1875. The actual mor- 
tality for the previous week was 484, or 64.4 
less than the average number of deaths for 
the past five years, and represents an an- 
nual death-rate of 23.63 per 1,000 persons 
living,the population estimated at 1,065,142. 


—Among the highest-priced insurance 
shares (of compauies not doing business in 
this country) are these: Caledonian, 740 per 
cent. on par paid up; County, 800; Nor- 
wich Union, 833; Rock, 1,700; Union, 
1,550; Yorkshire, 660. These prices are 
predicated of large annual dividends, of 
course, some of which are as highas 80 
per cent. per annum. 


—The secretary of the Chamber of Life 
Insurance reports that the amount’paid by 
twenty-seven companies during the month 
of August, 1876, upon policy claims was as 
follows: losses by death, $1,520,828.83; 
matured endowments, $237,618.06 ; making 
a total of $1,758,446.89. 


—Samuel Harlem, of the clothing firm of 
Samuel Harlem & Co.,is in custody, on anin- 
dictment for attempting to defraud insurers 
in connection with a fire in Lispenard Street, 
on July 5th. Several creditors of the firm 
are alleged to have been accessories. 


—Ten shares of the stock of the New 
York Equitable Association of the United 
States sold at auction last week at $453 a 
share, the par value being $100 a share. 





INSURANCE. 


PHENIX 


Insurance Company, 
OF BROOKLYN. 


OFFICES: 

WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH BUILD’G, 
Broadway, Cor. Dey St., N. Y. 
BROOKLYN, 123 and 14 COURT STREET. 
BROOKLYN, E. D.,98 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY Ist, 1876. 


STEPHEN CROWELL, Pres. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Vice-Pres. 











Capltal......0cccscececces eesecccssenessoovecsand $1,000,000 00 
Gross BUFPISB. .0ccccccorvccccscceconssscecdece 549 Soe 7 
Gross Assets.......... eponctesesed $2,549,958 77 





THE NATIONAL 


LIFE INS. CO. OF THE U. 8. OF A. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Cash Capital, fullpaid, - - $1,000,000 00 

Assets, July ist, 1876, + «- <n 767 it 

Surplus, “ “= = - = 1,319,952 02 

Perfect Indemnity, Definte Con- 

tracts, and Low Rates. A 
Stron tock Life In- 

surance Company. 


E. W. PEET, Pres. _J. ALDER ELLIS, VICE-PREs. 
J.M. BUTLER, SEc’y. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
Examine the Plans and Rates of this Company. 
HENRY STOKES, President. 

C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE and H. B. STOKES, Ass’t Sec’s. 


CONTINENTAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
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Assets........ easeted Savcese cubesnereses $6,300,000 
Income............- scebéeacouscete seesseese 2600,000 
Policies Issued in 1875............+05 +++ -»--6,070 


J.P. ROGERS, Secretary. L. W. FROST, President, 





{October 12, 1876, 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
NO. 120 BROADWAY, NEW ‘YORK, 


for the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1875. 


Net assets, Jan Ist, 1875............. oe geeeee$ed,130,004 74 


INCOME. 


Premiums,.......+..++++$7,999,991 39 


Interest and rents...... 1,571,894 69 9,571,886 08 


Total...,...+. eet eeeeeeseneesseseees: +. $34,306,920 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Claims by death and 
matured endow- 


Dividends, surrender 
values, and annuities 2,978,799 69 


Dividend on capital.... 7,000 00 
State, county and 
CHEF COB ans es cc cccees . 56,421 95 
Commissions, ......... 404,372 34 
Expenses........+...... 836,483 99 $6,629,289 95 
Net assets, Dec. 31st, 1875... .......++++$27,677,630 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and mortgages.$17,085,951 88 
Real estate in New 
York and Boston and 
purchased under 
foreclosure. .......... 5,030,484 55 
United States stocks 
and stocksauthorized 
by the laws of the 
State of New York... 4,332,442 96 
State stocks............ 31,300 00 
Loans secured by 
United States and 
State Municipa 
WEN ivvccesec.ccsccses 54,320 00 x 
Commuted commis- 
WENN «5 Sunmonmuesdens 87,082 18 
Cash on hand, in banks, 
and other deposita- 
ries on interest....... 868,639 51 
Balance of agents’ ac- 
COUNES.......eceeeeeees 237,409 79—~ $27,677,630 
Market value of stocks 
over cost value....... 212,698 12 
Interest and rents due 
and accrued.......... 250,975 71 
Premiums due and in 
transit............ ..«. 185,209 00 
Deferred premiums... 712,576 00— 361,458 83 


Total assets Dec. 31st, 1875.829,039,089 70 
Total liabilities, including reserve 
for reinsurance Of existing poli- 


GOB. 6 cneccc ecceacces 0 00eecaces eocece 24,523,170 
Total surplus te policyhold- 
oS SR ee ee $1,515,919 42 

New business in 

1875, 83583 

policies, assur- 

DR ick suisse. cic $30,538,017 
Outstanding 

Pisks.........-.00+ 178,632,686 


From the undivided surplus of $4,515,919.42 th 
society has declared a reversionary dividend, avail- 
able on settlement of next annual premium, to par- 
ticipating policies, proportionate to their contribu- 
tion to surplus. © 

The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement of premium if the policyholder so elect. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
made on the American Experience Table according 


to the legal standard of the State of New York. 


GEO. W. PHILLIPS 
J. G. VAN CISE, 
We, the undersigned, have personally examined in 
detail the assets, ts, and busi of the s0- 
ciety and compared the result with the foregoing 
statement, which we hereby certify to be correct. 


} Actuaries. 








1 
BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, ofthe! Board cr Die 


JAMES M. HALSTED, 
HENRY 8. TERBELL, 
PARKER HANDY, sets and accounts 
“THOMAS A. CUMMINS, bo the close of the 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


HENRY B. HYDE. JOHN A. STEWART, 
GEORGE T. ADEE. JOHN D. JONES. 
GEORGE D.MORGAN. HENRY M.ALEXANDER 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT. BENJ. WILLIAMSON. 
HENRY A. HURLBUT. ROBERT L. KENNEY. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND. WILLIAM WALKER. 
JAMES LOW. HENRY DAY. 

JOHN AUCHINCLOSS. JOSEPH SELIGMAN. 
HENRY F. SPAULDING.BENJAMIN E. BATES. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER.ASHBEL GREEN. 
HENRY S8.TERBELL. WAYMAN CROW. 
CHARLES J.MARTIN. STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS. 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG. THOMAS A. BIDDLE. 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS. THEODORE CUYLER. 
ROBERT BLISS. CYRUS W. FIELD. 
WILLIAM H. FOGG. GEORGE H. STUART, 
DANIEL D. LORD. JOHN J. DONALDSON. 
JAMES M.HALSTED. GEORGE G. KELLOGG. 
HORACE PORTER, SAMUEL W. TORREY. 
SIMEON FITCH. SAMUEL HOLMES 

ED. W. LAMBERT, M.D. J. F. NAVARRC 
BENNINGTON F. RAN- W. WHITEWRIGHT, JR 


DOLPH. JOHN J. M’COOK. 
ALANSON TRASK. - THEODORE WESTON. 
JOHN T. MOORE. ALEXANDER P. IRVIN 
PARKER HARDY. D.HENRY SMITH. 

JOHN SLOANE. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, Secretary. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Ass’t Secretary. 


SLYdED LAMBERT Mb.. | Physictene 
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UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Zand 19 Warren St., New York. 


pint Jan, Ast 9 BING. ccc icccccccccccccccccstecees $5,491,635 
Sur “44 per cent......--..05 --- 657,453 
Picutnne much less th: oie in other companies. 
WM. WALKER, President. 


1825. 1875. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CASH CAPITAL, - $400, 000.00 
ASSETS, - - - 1,533,635.84 


WM. G. CROWELL. Sec. JOHN DEVEREUX, Pres. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CoO., 


OFFICES 


(00 and 102 Broadway, N. Y., 


COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 
and 


106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 








Cash Capital.....ccccsccscccccssees eee-1,000,000 00 
Guaranty Surplus Fund.....,..++.... 300,000 00 
Special Reserve Fund,,,,....cce.e+ 300,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance...........65 931,427 49 
Undivided Surplus, held for all 

claims against the Company... 293,738 223 





Total Assets, January 10th, 1876..... $2,845,165 64 


GEO. T. HOPE, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres. 

CYRUS PECK, Sec. B.C. TOWNSEND, Sec., A.D. 

A.M.KIRBY,Sec.,L.D. JOHN K. OAKLEY, Gen.Ag’t. 
Cc. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dept. 


THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORE, 





144 & 146 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK, 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER 


$78,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURPY, 
Vice-President, 
J. M. Stuart, Secretary. 
W. H.C. Bartiert, Actuary. 








SPRINGFIELD 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 
Policies issued on Fire Risks only. 


apital Stock, io -' le 
Cash Acsets.. an. an. lat, is? = $1, 9308 5 24 
Outstandin 79 
IGHT B. H. SMITH, President. 
SANFORD J. wer 





ecre 

REW J. WRIGHT, Treasurer. 

WESTERN OnE AGTMENT. CHICAGO, ILL., 
A. J. HARDING, General Agent. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, January 24th, 1876. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its af- 
*airs on the 31st December, 1875: 

jums received hy ny me Risks from 


Prem: 
1st January, 1875, to December, 1875. $6,840,021 88 
Premiums on Policies not marked off lst 


TANUATY, 1875........ cercecccsccesccrecseces 2,455,373 87 
Total amount of Marine Premiums........ $8,205,394 75 





No Policies have been issued upon Life 
—_ Sas wen Fire disconnected with 


ks. 
Premiums marked “. fom lst January, 
1875, to 3lst December, 1875 ..........00000 $6,123,134 68 68 


Losses paid during the same period........ $2,712,068 05 05 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses....... —_ 


United ed atee hee Se Bato of New sa 


City, omen 
foane secured’ nds and Mo: Es 


es... 267,000 00 
Interest and dng notes and claims due 
the Com estimated at.........0.00. 037 
Premium Notes t and Bills Receivable. . 2,076,360 50 
Cash in Bank........ ..cscsseccesceceeceevees 3,402 
Total Amount of Assets........ + $16,019,940 82 


Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the First 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the Issue of 1872 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
First of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and canceled. Upon certifi. 
cateswhich were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Slst December, 1875, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 4th of April next, 





By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES 
Ea, w H. WEB 
defen ENNIS, GORDON W.B 
W.H. H. MOORH, FRED’K CHAUNCEY 
HENRY COIT CHARLES P. B 
LEWIS CURTI FRANCIS SKIDDY 
CHARLES RUSSELL, ROBT B. MINTURN 
LOWELL HOLBROOK, 8. H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LAN GEORGE W. LAN 
JAMES BRYC: ROBERT L. STUART, 
DANIEL §.MILLER, JAMES G. DB FOREST, 
WM. STURGI ‘ALEXANDER V. BLAKE 
JOSIAH 0. LO CHAS. D. LEV 
WILLIAM EDODGR, ADOLPHE LEMOrn 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, HORACHGRAY, ‘ 
fa Ga 
WD. HEWLETT, SAMUEL HUTCHINSON 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 


STEEL ENGRAVING 


—or— 


Charles Sumner 


SENT FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER TO 
THE INDEPENDENT AXD 


$3.50. 








Address 


HENRY C. BOWEN, Publisher, 
251 Broadway, N. Y. Caty 





HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 


FORTY-SIXTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of July, 1876. 


Cash Capital - -* = * = = 
Reserve for Re-Insurance - =: 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends — oR PR. 


Net Surplus - - e.ceore 
a Assets - 





ks, 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


$3,000,000 00 
1,845,521 47 
247,326 66 
958,868 71 


$6,051,716 84 





tate and City Bonds, ar 
a on Stocks, payable * demand presen value of Securities $547,050.00) 


Interest Fay 4 snasot Aus - 
ance in hands 0: en! 

Bills Recei 

Premi 


= see eee Sete assess Fen sa see SFOe Se sas. cecseceesesePOrPeesssee SHSSSSESSeeeaesssseseee 





WI 5. 6. oknep'n oxi bee cogseeci Lenin Oe $6,051,716 84 


Claims for Losses outstancting on Ist July, 1876, ..............ccceeccessecccete sels secdeedace ridsdew f 9245,926 66 
2 


Dividends unpaid........... ...ceseescecccoceseestes Sespaigees 


PORCH HOON SEO Se eweseeet eet eseesseeee® 


Total 
x. 1: 4 WASHBURN, Secretary. 

- GRE 

-CaeeNt B, } Asse Secretaries. 


Peet tence teat taseseasst teste e tanner taeesee 


5k AERA Vcd 
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THIRTY-ONE YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS. 


THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 
PURELY MUTUAL. DIVIDENDS ANNUALLY. 


—-=— 0—— — 


Assets, Over THIRTY-ONE MILLION Dollars. 
INCOME EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS YEARLY. 


This Company Issues all Desirable Forms of Life Insurance, on Practica 
Plans and most Favorable Terms: 


ORDINARY LIFE POLICIES, 
LIMITED PAYMENT LIFE POLICIES, 


ENDOWMENTS, ANNUITIES, and 
TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES. 














————$ 

TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FRANELIN, WM. H. APPLETON, WILLIAM A. BOOTH, HENRY BOWERS 
DAVID DOWS, ROBERT B. COLLINS, H. B. CLAFLIN, EDWIN MARTIN, 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, WILLIAM BARTON, J. F. SEYMOUR, JOHN M. FURMAN 
DANIEL 8S. MILLER, LOOMIS L. WHITE, C. R. BOGERT, M.D., WILLIAM H. BEERS 


JOHN MAIRS, CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D., 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


Vice-President and Actuary. 


GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


President. 


The New York Life Insurance Company If you want Life Insurance, investigate 
completed its thirty-first year January 1st, | the claims of this Company to your confi- 
1876, At that time its HIsTORY AND CoN- | dence and support, as its systems are based 
DITION were, in brief and in round num- | upon and consistent with best busines. 
bers, as follows: principles, and are famous for their com- 





Number of Policies Issued......... 118,000 | Plete adaptability to the requirements of 
Premium Receipts...........0..005 $62,000,000 the age. 

Death-Claims Paid.:.............4. 14,000,000 

Dividends and Returned Premiums | THE NON-FORFEITURE SYSTEM, 
Humber cf Folcaa mont... ana | risnated by thio Oommpany tn 1000, has 


been adopted by every company in the 





Total Amount Insured............ $126,000,000 | United States, and its 
Conk Asnetenn oid sic ccsicessss castes 31,000,000 
Surplus, Company’s Standard...... 2,500,000 * TONTINE 
“ “ 
oF icinbine Aes 38 —n INVESTMENT 
Business, 1875. POLICY” 

New Policies Insured.............. 7,000 ’ 
Amount Insured............20000: $22,000,000 | has received the unqualified endorsement 
Total Income..........seseseeeeees 8,000,000 | Of distinguished actuaries and the approval 
I is Wiadints rmeses of the ablest business men. It combines, 
eeinee Sonic ene penn any at, in one form, the greatest number of advan 
Death-Claims Paid.............206 ° 1,525,000 tages obtainable ina Life Insurance Policy. 
Dividends and Returned Premiums It appeals at once to the intelligence of all 

Oia a tsc ctissd edith nn cauasiae 2,500,000 | who understand the principles and practice 
Increase in Assets............-2005 8,300,000 | of Life Insurance. 

—_—— oOo 


ALL POLICIES, WHETHER ON LIFE OR ENDOWMENT TABLES, ARE SUBJECT TO NO HIGHER 
CHARGE IN Premium Rates in taking the ‘‘Tontine Investment’? form. THE 
BENEFITS oF THIS KIND OF LIFE INSURANCE ARE CONDITIONED UPON THE POLICY BEING CON- 
TINUED FOR A CERTAIN SPECIFIED TERM, OR SELECTED Tontiné Period or Ten, Fifteen , 
on Twenty Years. 

Two things most desired in Life Insurance are the CERTAINTY OF PROTECTION IN EARLY 
DEATH AND PROFIT IN LONG LIFE. These are united in the ‘‘ Tontine Investment Policy” of the 
New York Lire INsuRANCE CoMPANY. 


WANTED! : 

Men of character and energy as Agents, with whom the 
Company will make the most liberal arrangements consist- 
ent with a safe conduct of business. 

Persons engaged regularly in other occupations, who 
may yet have a portion of time at their disposal, which they 
desire to utilize, are also invited to respond to this notice. 
Application may be made, either in person or by letter, 


to the 
* HOME OFFICE 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, 











NEW YORK. 





‘ . . 


THE ‘INDEPENDENT. 








Farm and Guvilen, 


THE TORREYA. 


Many of the visitors, bot both from this state a j 


from abroad, who attended our State Fair last 
February may have observed at the west end 
of the‘hall seyéral tubs, containing small and 
young trees, resembling somewhat a species of 
the cedar. But a very few were aware that 
these speeimens were trees which are.only 
found growing in: Florida and only growing in 
a small area in this state near Chattahoochee. 
They were sent to this fair by or through Judge 
P. W. White, of Quincy, . 

It may be interesting to our readers, and 
especially to botanists, to learn the history of 
their first discovery, which we will briefly 
relate, Some forty years ago, Mr. Croome, a 
young planter and an amatedr botanist, resid- 
ing in Tallahassee, going to Jackson County to 
visit a plantation he owned there, stopped at 
the ferry on the river, and while there observed 
quite a grove of evergreen trees, differing from 
any he had ever seen before. He also discov- 
ered a small plant, growing under the trees, 
which he could not identify. On his return, he 
made a more thorough examination, and be- 
came satisfied that both were, at least, new 
kinds for this country. Selecting some fine 
specimens, he sent them to Professor Torrey, of 
New York, the most eminent botanist of the 
United States, desiring him to examine, and in+ 
form him in relation to them. Professor Torrey 
was gratified, on examination, to find that they 
were wholly a new genus, not hitherto discoy- 
ered or known to the world, and at Mr. 
Croome’s earnest request gave to the new 
genus his own name, Torreya, and reciprocated 
the compliment of Mr. Croome by giving the 
name of Croomia to the plant found with it, 
which was also a new*genus and only found 
growing under those trees. Since that time a 
species has been found in a small locality in 
California and another in a small district in 
Japan. 

Two of the-trees were sent to New York, one 
of which was placed in a conservatory aud 
afterward died by exposure; the other’s fate 
is unknown. On Professor Torrey’s death his 
botanical friends placed a Torreya at his grave, 
as a fit honor to his memory. 

Some two years ago Professor Asa Gray, a 
pupil of Professor Torrey at the time of the dis- 
covery of these new plants—and who has 
proved a distinguished suecessor of his old 
professor—made a special pilgrimage to Florida 
to visit in their native habitat the Torreya and 
Croomia. Reaching the Chattahoochee, after 
a good deal of inquiry, he found Gen. Dick- 
enson, who escorted him to the locality. He 
here spent some days examining the trees, and 
also ‘made a trip to Apalachicola, to visit our 
distinguished and veteran botanist, Dr. Chap- 
man, who accompanied him up the river and 
afforded him much information, 

Without drawings of leaf,. flower, or fruit, we 
cannot properly describe these trees and plants. 
The Torreya is of the yew family, bears a 
Small flower and produces a nut encased with a 
fibrous ‘~husk, about the size of a hazel nut. It 
grows quite tall and large, the wood hard, and 
is evergreen, The inhabitants near where it is 
found call it the ‘Stinking Cedar,’’ from the 
odor which it gives when the bark is cut. The 
species found in California is called there the 
* California Nutmeg Tree,” the nut having the 
appearance of a nutmeg. 

Tlearn that Mr. Berckman’s nurseryman in 
Augusta, Ga, is propagating it. There is one 
specimen in the Grand National Hotel Park in 
this city. Itis quite an ormamental tree and 
will probably grow anywhere south of Charles- 
ton. Although there are now but a few of the 
original trees left, as they have been cut down, 
yet, no doubt, persons desiring could ‘obtain 
one to plant. Aside from its beauty as a shade 
tree, its. great rarity (being only found in one 
place on the globe and as yet not introduced 
even in the largest collections of ornamental 
trees) will, no doubt, stimulate professional 
and amateur arboriculturists to secure speci- 
mens for their grounds. We would suggest to 
our nurserymen here that they introduce and 
propagate.it, so that it shall not be lost. 

It is to be hoped that the national or the 
state government. will select and endow a 
large establishment in Florida for the collec- 
tion and cultivation of the large and varied 
kinds of flowers, fruits, and trees* found 
indigenous or which have been transplanted to 
our peninsula. The palm family, the citrus 
varieties, the many so-called West India fruits, 
the olive, fig, pomegranate, guava, jujube, 
plantain, banana, the different woods, useful 
and ornamental, would make so attractive a 
collection that, besides its positive benefit in 
introducing new varieties; it would be a great 
resort forthe many people from all sections, 
who visit our state. 


In such acoliection the most rare Torreya 


would have the Me of honor, the modest 

Croomia would share, an@ both perpethate the 

names of “the original Gatoreree and the bot- 

anist who named then. Sam, FAIRBANES. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA, 


mi ee OF THE POTATO-BUGS: 





Our friends across the Atlantic are trembling 
with ‘apprehension at the prospects of an in- 
vasion of Great Britain by that dreadful crea- 
ture, the potato-bug, in reference to which the 
London Telegraph says : 

‘We have had potato famines before now. 
We know perfectly well the trouble and diffi- 
culty to which they have given occasion, and 
we, consequently, can only hope that, if the 
Doryphora decemlineata manages to get across 
the silver streak that girdsin our happy islands, 
it may find the climate uncongenial, the pota- 
toes coarse and unwholesome, and the general 
conditions of existence so intolerable that it 
will not be disposed to take up its permanent 
residence in our inhospitable land. 

“The ‘potato-bug’ cannot ‘boast any long 
pedigree. It was discovered by a couple of 
enterprising American entomologists near the 
foot of the Rocky Mountains, and was de- 
scribed by them in the year 1824, in the third 
volume of the ‘Proceedings’ published by the 
Academy of Natural Sciences at Philadelphia. 
The insidious enemy was at that time making a 
frugal living off the leaves of the wild potato, 
and not even naturalists themselves were aware 
of its true character. Originally it was simply 
regarded as an ordinary cockchafer. Before long, 
however, the cultivated potato crept westward, 
and the little potato-bug found that a new field 
of activity was opento it, and that the improved 
vegetable offered it a nourishment far better 
adapted to its wants than that furnished by the 
wild plant on which it had hitherto fed. In the 
year 1859 it was still one hundred miles west of 
Omaha City, Nebraska. By 1861 it had reached 
Iowa, where it did an almost incalculable 
amount of injury to the crops. In 1864 it crossed 
the Mississippi and invaded Illinois. In 1871 it 
was swarming in Pennsylvania and Ohio, and by 
1873 it had put in an appearance in Kentucky and 
Western Virginia. As far as can be made out, 
its rate of progress is an average of much more 
than sixty miles a year. According to Mr. B. D. 
Walsh, the most eminent of all American ento- 
mologists, it is difficult to estimate the precise 
injury which the Doryphora decemlineata may or 
may not have caused.;: All that can be said is 
that when the pest madeits appearance in 1868, 
the average yield of potatoes came to ninety- 
four bushels for each cultivated acre; in 1869 
there was an increase of almost twenty per 
cent.; but next year, by the time the abom- 
inable insect had got a firm hold of the country, 
the yield had fallen to eighty-six bushels 
per acre, and in 1872 it was even lower. 
That this marked decrease is entirely due to 
the ravages of the potato bug can hardly be 
doubted ; and, when we recollect that the mis- 
chievous little coleopter was carried into Can- 
ada by ship, across the great lakes of Northern 
America,we can see at once how likely it is that, 
at any moment, acargo of potatoes, or timber, 
or bacon, or ‘‘ notions ’’ may land the enemy on 
our shores. Should such a calamity occur, we 
may comfort ourselves with the reflection that 
the potato-bug is by no means devoid of foes 
of its own, and that in its passage eastward, 
from the Rocky Mountains to the Atlantic 
coast, it has.come across a perfect host of in- 
sect persecutors. The lady birds ofall kinds are 
much addicted to its eggs. The Tetracha Virgini- 
ca, a tiger beetle of more than usual ferocity, 
preys upon the hapless potato bug whenever and 
wherever it cancatch him. A certain venomous 
wasp, the Polistes rubiginosus, pursues the same 
relentless course. <A species of gad-fly, the 
Promachus bastardii, shows itself equally devoid 
of ail mercy. And, lastly, a roving pirate, 
known as the Lydella doryphora, attacks the 
helpless little creature by laying an egg upon 
its head. Out of the egg is hatched a maggot, 
and the maggot, if scientific men are to be be- 
lieved, slowly eats its way into the potato bug’s 
brain. 

“In spite, however, of allthis united opposi- 
tion, the new-comer has been steadily pushing 
on toward the rising sun, and it has now for 
many months become a serious question 
whether the pest will or will not obtain a hold 
in England.”’ 


a 


CHARLES READE ON FLOWERS. 





Fataer LEonarp is eloquent and Mrs. 
Gaunt listens to his church discourses with rapt 
attention. He livesis a sort of monastery, with 
another seminary priest, and an old servant of 
Mrs. Gaunt’s, now a widow, Betty Gough, is the 
housekeeper. Her little kitchen is a glorious 
place compared with the parlor, for it is ilum- 
inated with bright pewter, copper vessels, 
brass candlesticks, and a nice, clean woman, 
with a plain gown kilted up overa 8 quilted pet- 
ticoat. 

Betty sees Mrs. Gaunt driving by one day. and 
asks her to come in and see her place. The 
priests. arevabroad: qqntil supper time, and so 
Mrs, Gaunt smiles and goes in. She shivers in 
the cold gloom of the parlor; but she says he 
preaches so divinely, doubtless, angels come 
and brighten the place for him. 








““Not always,’ says Betty. ‘“‘I do see him 
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with his head down on his hands by the hour 


and hear him.sigh ever so loud.’ 

“Betty Gough !” says Mrs. Gaunt, “let you 
and me sit down and see what is wanting » (for 
she pities him whom she has long revered). 
“First and foremost methinks this window 
should be filled with geraniums and jessamine 
and so forth. With all his learning, perhaps 
he has to be taught. The color of flowers and 
golden green leaves, with the sun shining 
through—how it soothes the eye and relieves 
the spirits! Yet every woman born knows that. 
Then do but see the bare table. A purple 
cloth on that, I say.” 

“Which he will fling out of the window,” 
says Betty. 

“Nay, for I'll embroider a cross on the 
middle with gold braid.’’ 

“Oh! bless your heart, he’s all for mortifica- 
tion.” 

‘Well, we must begin with the flowers. God 
made them, and so, to be sure, he won’t spurn 
them.” 

‘* Aye, aye,’’ said Betty ; ‘‘ the flowers first.”’ 

They plan other improvements, and Mrs. 
Gaunt sends her gardener with a load of flow- 
ers, in pots, which Betty helps to arrange in 
the window and on the outside. 

Brother Leonard comes, with his eyes down, 
and does not see the flowers. But when he 
enters his room Betty hears a profound ‘‘ Ah!’ 
She bustles in, and finds him standing in a rap- 
ture. 

‘Now, blessed be the heart that hath con- 
ceived this thing and the hand that hath done 
it. My poor room is a bower of roses—all 
beauty and fragrance.”’ 

One day he found two watering-pots in his 
room, marked with across. ‘‘ That means no- 
body’s to use them but you, I trow,’’ said Betty, 
rather crossly. But our extract is already long 
enough. 





TOULOUSE GEESE. 





MEN, in general, have an aversion to geese ; 
and we don’t blame them, either, for what 
could the little, noisy, voracious, unruly, com- 
mon geese be considered on a farm but a nui- 
sance, unless securely penned in some swampy 
field? This natural aversion we were not ex- 
empt from, till we tried the magnificent Tou- 
louse ; and then it was changed to a liking for 
these geese. In appearance they are noble and 
dignified and will thrive without water to swim 
in, if plenty be provided for drink. They are 
never unruly and can be fenced as easily as 
sheep. They are very quiet, not noisy, and ex- 
tremely hardy. They are good layers, aver- 
aging about forty eggs each in a season, and 
are seldom broody. If the old stock is not 
kept fat and after spring opens only on pasture 
and vegetables, without grain, nearly every egg 
will batch. 

The goslings are much stronger, when young, 
than the commonand are more easily raised 
than a pig. Weuse hens for hatching, and in 
summer have placed them on a fresh grass- 
plat and reared them without any mother. 
Their growthis so rapid thatat four weeks old 
they will weigh from six to eight pounds each, 
and at three months from fifteen to eighteen 
pounds. At four weeks old they need no fur- 
ther housing and can be placed in the open 
pasture to graze and shift for themselves, pro- 
vided they have their regular meals of soft 
feed, which should be continued till they are 
three or four months old. In France and En- 
gland Toulouse geese are prized for their great 
size, excellent flesh, and abundant use of soft, 
fine feathers, of which they will average about 
half a pound to the picking, and would be 
profitable for this purpose. In the severest 
weather they require no shelter, and we never 
feed mature birds any grain, when the ground 
is bare, where they have access to pasture fields, 

In color geese and ganders are exactly alike— 

viz., a uniform, handsome gray, with breast 
and underparts of body a shade lighter. They 
are so mild and tractable in disposition and 
possess so many good traits that they are profit- 
able where grain and grass are cheap. There 
are hundreds of waste places upon which, with 
a trifling expense, large numbers of these 
geese could be raised. To show how prolific 
they are, we have known, for two seasons past, 
one hundred goslings to be raised each year 
from the eggs of eight females, besides a large 
number being sold for hatching purposes. 
For all purposes the Toulouse should be voted 
the goose of the period.— Poultry Nation, 





CLASSIFICATION OF SOILS. 





Soms have arocky origin. Prof. Johnston 
classifies them according to the clayey or 
sandy proportions as follows: 

1. Pure clay, from which no sand can be 
washed. 

2. Strong clay or brick clay, which contains 
from five to twenty per cent. of sand. 

8. Clay loam, which contains from twenty 
to forty per cent. of sand. 

4. Loam, which has from forty to seventy 
per cent. of sand. 




















5. Sandy loam, which has from seventy to 
ninety per cent. of sand. 

6. Light sand, which has less than ten per 
cent. of clay. 

Sandy soils, then, are those which consist 
mainly of grains of sand, or silica, or flint, and 
is called a silicious soil. Nature never be- 
stowed upon man a soil of greater capability of 
being made lastingly fertile than the sandy, 
light soil of New England, 

Gravelly soils need no description, though 
there are rich gravels and poor gravels, de- 
pending upon the rock of which they are com- 
posed and the substanees which are mixed 
among them. 

Clay soils consist largely of alumina—that is, 
having such an abundance of clay that it is 
called the “clay metal.”’ Clay itself is a com- 
pound of silica (sand), acid, alumina, and water. 
It also contains potash, soda, and lime. It 
forms a compact, fatty earth, soft to the touch, 
sticky in a moist state, and very hard when dry. 

Chalky soils have been formed from rocks in 
which lime was abundant. 

Peaty soils need no description, although 
they differ very widely. 

Alluvial soils are formed by deposits of sand, 
loam, and gravel, brought down by rivers. 
They are often very rich, being composed of a 
multitude of thin layers of mud, in which all 
sorts of fertilizing material is mixed. 

Loamy soils contain a large portion of de- 
cayed matter, bumus, or muck, as we call it. 
Woody fiber, in a state of decay, acquires a dark 
color and ultimately becomes mold. 





CHEESE AND BUTTER IN OHIO. 


THE Western Reserve Chronicle gives the fol- 
lowing estimate of the butter and cheese pro- 
duct of Trumbull Co., O., for 1875: 

“There were 45 cheese factories in operation 
in this county the last season, with an average 
of 380 cows to a factory, making 17,100 cows, 
and about 900 more in private dairies, giving a 
total of 18,000 cows producing milk for the 
manufacture of cheese. Three thousand five 
hundred pounds of milk per cow and 10 
pounds for a pound of cheese is a fair average 
for the season, which gives a total of 63,000,- 
000 pounds of milk and 6,300,000 pounds of 
cheese. The price of cheese has averaged ten 
eents per pound, boxed, ready for market, 
making the value of the cheese product $630,- 
000. Add to this the value of the butter made 
from the 18,000 cows, which will fully equal 331¢ 
pounds per cow, or 600,000 pounds in all, at 25 
cents per pound, making $150,000. Judging 
from a careful estimate, there are 3,000 cows 
that are kept for butter alone, none of the 
milk going into cheese. Allowing the same 
amount of milk, to make a pound of butter, 
we have 10,500,000 pounds of milk and 350,000 
pounds of butter, which, at 25 cents per 
pound, is $87,500. The total summing up 
amounts to 78,500,000 pounds of milk, 6,300,- 
000 pounds of cheese, and 950,000 pounds of 
butter. Aggregate cash value, $867,000 

“Taking the year 1875 as an average, the 
value of the products would each year pay for 
one of the townships at forty dollars per acre, 
stock it with young cattle and sheep, and pay 
the taxes.”” 





GRAPE SYRUP. 


AmoNnG the efforts being made to utilize the 
grape crop of this season, none seems to prom- 
ise better at present than the scheme to make 
the juice up into syrup for the table. Mr. J. C. 
Wineberger, of St. Helena, has got an evap- 
orator from Cincinnati, at a cost of $155, which, 
itis thought, will have capacity to make 100 
gallons of good syrup daily. It is estimated 
that to make this quantity two tons and a half 
of grapes will be required. Two men will be 
able to crush the grapes and attend to three 





pans. Hence the cost of 300 gallons of syrup 

will be about as follows: 

For 7% tons of — grapes, at $10... 75 00 

For labor of two meN............esecceees ec £@ 

For one cord of’ wood vanteaag nas pases abcasueen 6 00 
PN 5s ceddsvsscus sseenenseeee iibeiexcuste $85 00 


The syrup will es worth atleast 50 cents a 
gallon, or $150 for product which will cost $85. 

Or, if parties make their own grapes into 
syrup, 50 cents a gallon for it will be equiva- 
lent to nearly $20 per ton for grapes and 75 
cents per gallon to $30 per ton for grapes. The 
syrup is said by good judges to be equal, if 
not superior, to the article known as the best 
golden syrup.—Napa Reporter. 





RURAL AND STATISTICAL ITEMS. 


THERE is no doubt about the benefit of feed- 
ing crude carbonaceous matter to swine when 
they are kept in close pens. The avidity with 
which hogs eat rotten wood is well known. 
Charcoal is but another form of carbon. Bitu- 
minous coal is still another form. The utility 
of feeding wood and coal has long been recog- 
nized. We some years since, says a practical 
farmer, substituted the ordinary Western stone- 
coal, with the best results, where from two to 
five hundred hogs were kept in close pens and 
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fed on the refuse of city hotels. Something of 
the kind seems as necessary tO them as salt to 
strictly herbivorous animals.. We have known 
them toconshme a pound in the Course of a 
day, aud again they would not seek the coal for 
some time. Just what pafti¢ular use the coal 
is in the animal economy is not so easy to 
answer. Swine are especially liable to scrof- 
ulous and imflammatory diseases. Carbon, in 
the shape of coal, is an antiseptic, and the 
probability is that it acts in this way in purify- 
ing the blood. 


.-The vine disease is spreading in Francey 
more re tapidly than ever and defies all attempts at 
remedy. The Chamber of Commerce of Bor- 
deaux has applied to the government for as- 
sistance in devising measures for extirpating 
the disease, and states, in its application, that 
in the department of the Gironde the phyl- 
loxera has assumed a character of much greater 
intensity, and that, in consequence, the price of 
land has fallen one-half, and in many vineyards 
the product of wine will not be one-tenth of 
what it used to be. The Chamber has no spe- 
cific to suggest; but simply asks that the Gov- 
ernment use fts means for getting and publish- 
ing the results of all experiments and investi- 
gations thus far made in search of a cure. 


....By the explosion of a steam-thresher, on 
the 31st of August, on the farm of C. G. B. 
Jones, four miles south of Dover, in Winona 
County, Mion., three men wereiustantly killed, 
one man, it is thought, fatally injured, and five 
others seriously hurt. The engineer was re- 
pairing the pump, and was blown ten rods and 
his body literally torn to pieces. Another man 
was killed by a fragment of the boiler, and one 
man, who was measuring grain, had his head 
blown off. Everett Jones had his leg broken 
in two places, his arm broken, and the flesh 
torn from his thigh. Two sons of Mr. Jones 
were also badly hurt, 


-.The highest trees on the Sierra Nevada, 
California, which have yet been found reach 
only 456 feet, the average hight being from 300 
to 400 feet. The great Australian trees exceed 
in hight, though not in circumference, the 
giants of California. A fallen tree in Victoria 
was measured and found to be 420 feet long; 
another, on the Black Spur, ten miles from 
Halesville, measured 480 feet. 


..Prizes, ranging from $1,000 to $400, for 
the best five acre plantation of trees, have been 
offered by the Massachusetts Society for Pro- 
moting Agriculture. The competition is re- 
stricted to poor and worn-out land, or that un- 
fit for other agricultural purposes, and the 
plantations must be made during the spring of 
1877. The prizes are to be awarded during the 
summer of 1887. 


.. The Department of Agriculture for Octo- 
ber reports a decrease of hogs in the pork- 
packing districts east of the Mississippi, a 
small increase in Iowa, and a large increase 
west of the Missouri. The average for the 
corn region of the West is made 5 per cent. 
less in numbers than last year, with a very 
small deficiency in condition. 


..- The Germantown Telegraph recommends 
that farmers sell their produce when ready for 
market, as a general thing, rather than wait for 
higher pxices in the future, as the shrinkage on 
cora and other grains is.equal to 20 per cent., 
and 33 per cent. on potatoes. 


..-The rice production of the Cape Fear 
district of North Carolina, which was about 
200,000 bushels before the war, is now barely 
10,000 bushels, and diminishing. The tobacco 
crop in the northern belt of the state is the | 
largest since the war. 


.:The rice production of the Cape Fear dis- 
trict of North Caroliva, which was about 
200,000 bushels before the war, is now barely 


10,000 bushels and diminishing. The tobacco 
crop in the northern belt of the state is the 
largest since the war. 


-...Suet butter, or oleomargarine, though of 
late it has-‘not been talked of so much as a year 


or two ago, optitines to be manufactured on a 
ry large scale in Boston and vicinity, says the 
Commercial Bulletin of that city. 


-...The Dawson fruit-eanning establishment 
at San José, Cal., is now-w on tomatoes, 
grapes, quinces, and plums. e company ex- 


pect to turn out a half million cans of choice 
fruits this season. 
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94 Beekman Street; = = 


A large stowk of Plumbers’ materials, all of which are NOVELTIES and SPECIALTIES, having the special 
object of preventing the rising of sewer-gas in dwellings. Full infcrmation in circulars sent on application 
JENNINGS’ SANITARY DEPOT, A. G. MYERS Manager, 
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CENTENNIAL 
TREES! 


The new Frise List now ready per dozen, 100, and 
1,000 of best Hardy Trees and Plants (Fruit. and 
Organentel, Very low prices. Descriptive Cata- 
roanee toe rt} 6c.; Ornamental, Wc 
Free to Customers. Addres 


Ww. S. LITTLE, 


Commercial Nurseries, Rochester. N. Y. 


PARTIES WITH A CAPITAL OF $10,000 

or more, wishing to engage in a business at once 

healthful, ennobling, profitable, and safe, should cor- 

respond with J. Y. Parce, a ea of the Fairport 

Nurseries, Bairport, M nares 
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P.-O. Box 8951, 68 Barclay St., N. Y, 
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SOV \ SORE 
GLENN'S 
SULPHUR SOAP, 


THorovucHyiy Cures DIskAsEs OF THE SEIN, 
BEAUTIFIES THE COMPLEXION, PREVENTS 
AND REMEDIES RHEUMATISM AND GOUT, 
Heats Sores AND ABRASIONS OF THE 
CUTICLE AND COUNTERACTS CoNTAGION. 


This Standard External Remedy for Erup. 
tions, Sores and Injuries of the Skin, not 
only REMOVES FROM THE COMPLEXION ALI. 
BLEMISHES arising from local impurities of 
the blood and obstruction of the pores, but 
also those produced by the sun and Wind, 

such as tan and freckles. It renders the cu- 
TICLB MARVELLOUSLY CLEAR, SMOOTH and 
PLIANT, and being & WHOLESOME BEAUTI- 
FikR is far preferable to any cosmetic. 


«, ALL THE REMEDIAL ADVANTAGES OF SUL- 
PHUR Batus are insured BY THE USE OF 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, which in ad- 
dition to its purifying effects, remedics and 
PREVENTS RHEUMATISM and Gout: 

Italso DISINFECTS CLOTHING and LINEN and 
PREVENTS DISEASES COMMUNICATED BY CON- 
TACT with the person. 


It pIssoLVEs DANDRUFF, prevents bald- 
ness, and retards grayness of the hair. 


Physicians speak of it in high terms. 


Prices, 25 and 50 Cents per Cake, Per Box, (3 Cakes,) 
60 and $1.20. 


N.B. The 50 cent cakes are triple thesize of those at 
cents. 


<< Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye,” Black or Brown. 
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Brouzes, Porcelain, and Lacquer Wares. 


Suitable for Wedding, Birthday, and Holiday Pres- 
n received and is for sale, wholesale 


JOHN D. EMACK, 
114 WILLIAM STREET, New York; 
1342 OR SernUy RIED STATES MINT. 








N. B.For Chai hy 54 e put_up sample box 
eg small Ca’yinets, Glove, Handkerchief, and 
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MARBLE, SLATE, AND WOOD 





Elegant Variety. New Designs,with and without Tile. 
IRON CRRSTINGS, Ants FIXTURES, 


We mannfactures ane mo sr pods. "Every article war- 
ranted. PRICES V. 
Send 10c. for entane. 
W. D. & A. S NICHOLS, 
Opposite Worth 8t. 73 Hudson Street, 
Factory, 157 and 159 E. 128th st. New York. 


ECONOMY IN BOOTS AND SHOES. 


PRICES REDUCED. Ladies’s fine Gaiters, 83, 
$4, and $5. Ladies’, gentlemen’s, and children’s 


Bootsand Shoes. The best made in the city, at lower 
prices than any other house. Ordered work, hand- 
some ya easy fits, a specialty. Those: out of the city 
send for measuring card. 


BROOKS, 1196 Broadway, cor. 29th Street. 
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ments, found in no other. 
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56 Onion 8t., Bosten. 
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2 best special costo. ane machinery. the most expert workmen, and the personal supervision of the 
tvs = es in every departm S pranren continuance of that perfection which finds its sequelin the UN- 
ALLELED EXTENT OF rg iE SALES OF THE NEW ENGLAND ORGANS within so short a period 


sines the origin of the Com 
ILLUS RATED CATA Loe UES sent free on application to the 


NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY, 


Warerooms, Marble Buildine, 1299 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


A CENTENNIAL SHINE FOR TEN GENTS. 





BIXBY’S “BEST” 


SHOE BLACKING. 


ACKNOWLEDGED THE 


BEST PASTE BLACKING 


IN THE WORLD. 


\ 


i. Sora age eM RE Ee 





100 Boys will Exhibit ““Bixby’s Best” at the Creat International Exhibition. 
BIXBY & CO., 


173 and 175 Washington Street, New York City. 


BARGAINS IN CARPETS. 


WILLIAM 8S. LEIGH, formerly with W. & J. SLOANE, 
267 SIXTH AVENUE, CORNER 17th STREET. 
Velvets, Body Brussels, Sapgetrion, 5277, and Ingrain Carpetings. Oil-Cloths, Mattings, Rugs and Mats, 
Window Shades and Cornices. 


DECKER | Hous co 


BROTHERS’ the largest Furniture 


GRAND, UPRICHT, AND SQUARE Factory in the United 
s States. Holmes’s Furni- 


83 UNION SQUARE, NEW * YORK, ture can be bought from 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. dealers in any part of 


[JNDEMAN aoe 


SONS. 


PIANOS. 


Bivecer Betsey ter 3 York rel Wate 


- M. 











warerooms, 186 Hanover 
St., Boston, Mass. 





THIS IS THE ORIGINAL 
HOLMES RECLINING 
CHAIR, WHICH HAS NO 
EQUAL. 


| MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANYW’S 


CENTENNIAL DESIGNS, 
IN SILVER PLATE, 
Main Building, near Elevator, at 


Pactery, Mise Heom. 18 John Strect, K. ¥ 


For Sale by Leading Dealers. 








173 


ye Do Your Own | Printing! 
$3 Press_for cards, labels, envelopes, etc, 




















“ THE INDEPENDENT” PRESS, Nos. 31 AND 93 R0ss OTRERZ, 


ace 
Non FINES Lr aaTHINe. 
gigama2n “AT CLO 
PHILADELPHIA. 


CORHAM & CO., 
SILVERWARE 


AND 





Fine Electro-Plate. 





UNION SQUARE, 
<q NEW YORK. 


“A. A. ANDREWS & €0- 


211 & 2413 WABASH AV., 
CHICAGO. 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL 

“ 3 FURNISHERS. 

Pews, Pulpits, Day and Sunday-School 
Seats, , Tables, Stained 


Windows, 
Best facilities in the country. All church-furnish- 
work done and delivered at lowest rates, in all 
parte < of the United States and Canadas. Publishers 


Guide to Church Furnishing and Dec- 
oration 
PRICE 50 CENTS. 


Contains articles oceupying over 75 pages, carefully 
peonesed © by 4,2 = Lye itects and others expressly 









which cannot otherwise be o ned without large 
expenditures for many costly books. Copy sent, post- 
age , for U cents, or sent FREE to ersons intending 

Duy church furniture, and writing us what they 
wal 


UBY & MPEARL 


Surfs During ( SalfTadng 
FURNACES. 


‘CPLENDINY’ 


pling HEATER 


The Latest, Handsomest, 


FULLER, WARREN & C0. 
236 Water St., New York; 
Troy, N. Y.; Chicago, and Cleveland. 


The Favorite Cigarette Roller. 
ees 
50 CENTS. 
Compact, simple, practical, and appreciated by 
steent DY mail on receipt of price. 


Keep the Boys at Home.’ 4 
MAKE IT ATTRACTIVE 














BY SENDING FOR 





POPE'S :== 


RIFLE AIR-PISTOL: 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
Nickel, from $6 to $4. 
Black, from $5 to $3. 
POPE M’F’°G CO., 
45 HICH STREET, BOSTON. 





FING, ROOF COATING, ROOF 


6 VERINGS, 
E-PROOF COATING fot 
Felts, ete. 


Ready for useand on 
Send for Pamphlets 


asily applted. > ealerneté 


H.W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 








Table and Chamber Wares 


AT GREAT REDUCTIONS. 
English Porcelain Din. Sets, 100 pieces. .$16 cH 





French China Din. Sess, com _.- 5 
, Fren: Tea Sets, 


from 
ot any “cates, sent securely vaceotS. ” 
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